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sath Continuous D 


at all speeds 


— minimizes vibration, shock and wear in \ 
BRODIE BiRotor METERS 


® Unaffected by fluid surges and shocks 

e No vibration to cause wear or fatigue 

e High capacity with wide margin of safety 

e Complete static and dynamic balance 

e True rotary motion—no reciprocating parts 
@ No metal to metal contact in measuring unit 


The smooth vibrationless operation of Brodie BiRotor Meters contribute 
to their exceptional records of maintained accuracy and long trouble-free 


service—with low maintenance. Look into Brodie BiRotor Meters, today. 
It’s what’s inside that counts. 


Bropie 


RALPH N. BRODIE CO., INC. . ALVARADO & WEST 137th AVE., SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. 
Division Offices: 550 SO. COLUMBUS AVE., MT. VERNON, N.Y. + 59. VAN BUREN, CHICAGO 5, ILL. + 167 PARKHOUSE STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 
221 9th AVE. N., SEATTLE 9, WASH. + 5401 E. SHEILA STREET, LOS ANGELES 22, CALIF. « REPRESENTATIVES AND STOCKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 











Something you may not have noticed 
about the S.S. United States 


You’ve probably read all about the amazing construction, the great size and the 
record-breaking speed of the liner United States. 


But you may not have noticed something extremely important about her crew, 
Every officer or man in a post of responsibility is a man of impressive experience. 
Her present skipper has been a ship master for thirty-two years. The chief engi- 
neer has been in engine rooms for 29 years. Even her executive chef has been in 
charge of ships’ kitchens for 25 years. 


In an operation as complex as sailing a great liner . . . or serving a great indus- 
try ... there is simply no substitute for experience. And it is interesting to note 
that most of the men at the helm of the company which supplies the petroleum 
industry with the major part of its antiknock compound requirements are men 
who have been with Ethyl for upwards of twenty years. 


(Continued on next page) 
Printed in U.S.A. 





Something you may not have noticed 
about the S.S. United States 


(Continued from preceding page) 


For example: The man in charge of manufacturing at Ethyl has been with us 
for 26 years. The head of technical services has had 23 years of Ethyl experi- 
ence; the vice-president in charge of sales started with Ethyl 26 years ago; and 
all four regional sales managers have more than twenty-two years of service. 


Is it any wonder that Ethyl appreciates and understands the problems of 
refining, distributing and selling petroleum products? So, whether the going is 
rough or smooth—and the oil industry has gone through plenty of stormy 
weather—you can rely on experienced Ethyl people to be on deck when you 
need them. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 





RESEARCH SUPPLY SERVICE TECHNICAL REPORTS 


SALES HELPS ROAD TESTING GASOLINE TESTING 
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OSEREEL 


with Explosion-Proof 


ELECTRIC MOTOR 


Ye Easy push button control. 


Simplicity of construction and 
operation reduces maintenance 
costs to minimum. 


¥%e No gears to shift; no clutch to 
engage. 


Merplowon-proct motor Under, aL 
writers approved. 


%& Motor integral part of reel; 
needs no attention. 


%& Can be connected through con- 
duit for sealed, safe installation. 


%& Compact, durable, dependable. 


Developed especially to overcome the dangers previously 
associated with electrical rewinds, this newest Hannay Hose 


Reel has been proven SAFE and EFFICIENT in thorough 
laboratory and field service tests. Hannay has always made A | y 
GOOD hose reels . . . users enthusiastically acclaim this REC. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
eee HOSE REELS 
*U. S. Pat. No. 2,490,353 

deg oot gmc © C.B.H.&S, Ine. CLIFFORD B. HANNAY & SON, Inc. 


First Name in HOSE REELS...HANNAY ERLO, NEW 
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PUSH-PULL EXTRACTOR TYPE \ 


CE 


Soo “EEN 


ERTICAL CHECK VALVE 


OPW 693-U Valve carries a column 
of prime from tank to dispensing pump 
and holds it at a 10-foot vertical . .. 
indefinitely. 


——— 


| 
| 
\\ 


Hill 





Ideal for installation where 

1. limited space makes it nec- 
essary to eliminate regular 
union from line. 


May be used as an angle 
i check valve above tank by 

installing 45° street elbows 

at each end of the valve. 


tical or horizontal position 


3 Can be installed in a ver- 
* in base of gasoline pump. 


EPR a ced ees od 


Contact your Oil Equipment Jobber. 





The OPW 693-U Valve is preferred because of its easy 
accessibility. Merely open service panel on dispensing 
unit. By giving the bronze valve cage a slight turn, you 
easily disengage the interlocking lugs which firmly anchor 
cage to the body. 


FNS ANNs 


“O” Rings on valve cage provide leak-proof seal auto- 


matically when cage is pressed back in place. No pipe CORPORATION i 
joints, no connections to break, no bolted gaskets to leak. oe Ae ae Cee Ae tig 
. . . . fo} mile lalsiilile mie? us ' 
Poppet is serviced with a screw driver—no other tools o9ok couenin Ae 
needed. CINCINNATI 25,.OHIO 
é 


Write for Bulletin F-5 
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GHAMPION SpaRK PLUG CGOMPANY 
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ToLeDoO }. QOws0.U.S.A- 
October 1, 1952 


Dear Champion Dealers 

We now have available for the trade the finest "Engine Performance 
Clinic" in our history- This is not just our opinion. Here are some com= 
ments selected at random: 


tye think the progrem is terrific® -—- J.T. Emerson, Standard Unit 
Parts Corporetion 


"Congratulations to Champion on the development of this much needed 
type of educational progrem." __ Gilbert W. Easter, Chicego Auto Perts, Ince 
"It covers such a Very> very important phase of the automotive 
service business." — John R. Nord, Creston Auto Supply Co., Ince 
This is not exclusively & sperk plug story, but rather it points 
out the sales and profit opportunities in related items es indicated on 


the right. 





Bookings for this brend new and powerful story are now being made 
by the Champion representatives in your territory. 5° if you ere planning 
meetings s00n you'd petter give him 4 call. We know it will produce en- 
thusiastic end worthwhile responses 


Cordially, 


P.S.: Fonty Flock, winner of the "Indienapolis of stock car recing" wired 
as follows: "ZT won the 500 Mile NASCAR National Chempionship Race at 


Darlington today with Champion Spark Plugs performing to perfection in ny 





1952 Oldsmobile. Congratulstions for such & great product." 


S 
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Clinics are conducted by Champion- | 
trained experts in both engine perform- 
ance and techniques of merchandising 
related items. 


IN THE 
NATION 


Bs 


i Abe I bho 2 alata) - iio et 


NEW CHAMPION ENGINE PERFORMANCE CLINICS COVER COOLING, CAR- 
BURETION, LUBRICATION AND IGNITION SYSTEMS—GET BIG RECEPTION! 





SALES AND SERVICE POSSIBILITIES OF THE AUTO- 


MOTIVE ENGINE ARE THOROUGHLY AND CLEARLY 
COVERED. 


CONTACT YOUR CHAMPION 
REPRESENTATIVE! 
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Precision metal parts can lose 
some of their precision as a result 
of an ordinary fingerprint. The 
moisture and acid corrode the pol- 
ished surface, interfere with 
smooth operation. 


Gulf’s new fingerprint remover 
eliminates this cause of lost accura- 
cy in precision-built mechanisms. 

Called Gulf No-Rust FPR, it 
displaces fingerprint moisture on 
metal, neutralizes perspiration 


acid, and lays down a temporary 
rust-preventive film. 


It helps safeguard such preci- 
sion, parts as ball bearings and 
gears for aircraft instruments, for 
example. 


Gulf No-Rust FPR is typical of 
the many new and improved prod- 
ucts developed by Gulf’s modern 
research program to help industry 
step up production and reduce 
cost. This kind of leadership is an 


of lost accuracy 


important factor in the industry- 
wide recognition of quality in Gulf 
products and dependability in 
Gulf service. 


Gulf Oil Corporation e Gulf Refining Company 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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Plate 215—Double Poppet Angle 
Check Valve with Removable 
Cage Assembly (threaded ot top). 


Plate 215-N—Double Poppet Check 
Valve with Removable 
ly (no threads at top). 


Plate 935— Plate 926— 


tron Body Single Poppet 


Spring Loaded 
Vertical Check Valve. Angle Check Valve. 


Plate 221 — 
—Cast Iron Manhole. 


Plate 217— 
3%" Bronze Pipe Cap 
1," Standard Pipe. 


Plate 851—Angle Check Vaive 
Plate 215— with Removable Coge Assembly. 
—=Extractor Angle 


Check Valve. 


Plate 216— 
Special Wrench. 


Plote 220—Angle Check 
Valve Extractor. 


Plate 852—Angle Check Valve 
with Removable Cage Assembly 
(differs from 851. Has compo- 
sition disc which seats on a 
45 degree bronze topered seat). 


Plate 853—Angle Check Valve 
with Composition Dise 


Plate 901—All Bronze Angle 
—Spring Loaded. 


Plate 930—Iron Body Double 
Check Valve (single poppet). 


Poppet Angle Check Valve. 


MANY PRODUCTS . . . ONE STANDARD. 


amples of our rigid standards. And further, 
with them and all our products, we satisfy an- 
other of our aims: to sell the best goods ible 
at the most reasonable cost possible to the user. 
Featured above is Plate 220, Angle Check Valve 


Here is one segment of our products manufac- 
tured for the oil industry — check valves to 
meet the specifications of any job. But no mat- 
ter how diversified our accomplishments be- 
come, one standard and one alone determines 


the quality of our products...to manufacture 
for the oil industry equipment efficient in de- 
sign and operation, iain ed from the finest 
castings, with the ability to withstand the most 
thorough test. 

The check valves shown on this page are ex- 


HOME OF THE SWING JOINT 


OIL EQUIPMENT e BRASS GOODS 


—-, 
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Extractor. It consists of Plates 221, 217, and 
215 (the 314.” pipe is not furnished). We will 
gladly furnish 4 with full information on 
our full line. Write us stating your needs and 
any information in icular you may want. 

A. Y. MSDONALD MBG. CO., Dubuque, lowa 








Globe-Union Grids 


Help make your customers “Battery happy” 





“NONSPILL” safety vents 
prevent acid spilling over 
—protect adjacent vehicle 
parts. FLEXIBLE, rubber. 
ted posts ab- 
sorb shock, prevent 
battery leakage 
and snapping of 
terminals. 











combine to assure longer 
plate life and high battery 
capacity. They are cast from 
pure, laboratory-checked lead 
and are scientifically alloyed 
with antimony for rugged 
durability. V-shaped interlocking construction 
holds active material more securely. Pebble 
coating of grid bars provides a stronger bond 
with the super-active oxides. Life-lengthening 
balance is built in by giving extra thickness 
to the positive grids. Corrosion is minimized 
because virtually ali of the grid is covered 
with active material. The tougher, stronger 
Globe-Union grid maintains a uniform flow of 
current through the mass of active oxides. 


HIGH - POROSITY sepa- 
rators permit quick 
If it's engineered and made release of power. 


by Globe Union—it's RIGHT 
CHEMICALLY SET 


ANT 


Globe-Union builds quality batteries for power, prolong bat- 
original equipment and for mass mer- tery performance. 
chandising under the trade nomes of 

GLOBE SPINNING POWER ond leading 

private brands. 


GLOBE-UNION INC. MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


Battery Production Plants At: ATLANTA, GA. ® BOSTON, MASS. @ CINCINNATI, O. © DALLAS, TEXAS © EMPORIA, KANS. ® HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON, 
N. Y."@ LOS ANGELES, CALIF. © MEMPHIS, TENN. © MINERAL RIDGE. O. © OREGON CITY, ORE. © PHILADELPHIA, PA. © REIDSVILLE, N. C. 
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uts CORROS 


Economical Rust-Ban protective coatings are a practical 
defense against corrosion,.a villain that costs the petroleum 
industry millions of dollars each year in rusted rig machin- 
ery, underground pipe lines, derricks, oil storage tanks and 


scores of other items. | Solel Tey, Tow -Wi 
Choose from a complete line of Rust-Ban protective 


coatings —all engineered to protect various types of ex- 
pensive equipment from the ravages of rust. 


DURABLE 


Ask your Rust-Ban distributor to recommend the best VERSATI a 
Rust-Ban product for your particular corrosion problem. 
Upon request, Rust-Ban engineers will make a complete 
survey of your property at no cost to you, furnish a written 
report of the findings and prepare a protective coating 
recommendation for your guidance. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING C0., Houston, Texas 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY, (KENTUCKY) Louisville, Ky. 
RUST-BAN Marketers PENOLA INC., Detroit, mich. 
THE CARTER OIL COMPANY, Denver, Coto. 


ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY, New York, N. ¥. 
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Most customers want to get in and out fast . . . want complete 
service in just about the time it takes you to raise the hood and 
check the water—yet these are your vital, make-or-break minutes 
to promote those TBA sales. 


But it can be done — many profit-wise retailers attract the mo- 
torist with one-stop service —for air, water and gas—the Eco 
Islander-Bennett Pump combination. Eco Islanders are the only 
completely integrated unit combining light, automatic tire infla- 














tion and water for 

service at the Island. 

Smart Bennett Pumps 

improve your Island’s appear- 

ance and give you the added economy of long-lasting accuracy. 


Eco Islanders plus Bennett Gas Pumps help you make the most 
... because they help you do the most... with those important 
few minutes your customers are at the Island. 








i 


~ Minutes Your Customers 








BENNETT PUMP DIVISION 
Muskegon * Michigan 
District Offices: Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston * Buffalo * Charleston 
Chicago * Cleveland * Dallas * Denver * Detroit * Kansas City 
Little Rock * Los Angeles * New Orleans * New York * Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh * Rochester * Seattle * St. Paul * San Francisco 
IN CANADA: Toronto * Montreal * Vancouver * Winnipeg 


EXPORT: JOHN WOOD INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
29 Broadway, New York, N. Y. * Cable Address: WOODINTER 








See “The Islander,” a full color, 
sound movie that shows you how 
to profit from island service ~ 
available for group showings 


~ from the District Offices listed. 

















Thousands of dealers have proved it—you can prove it, too! 


SELLING KELLY TIRES 


e 58-year reputation for craftsmanship and tire- 
... AND HERE’S WHY! building “know-how” which has given Kellys a 


high public acceptance by motorists everywhere! 
@ Continuous, colorful national advertising, plus strong 
© Acomplete line of tires, job-designed for every auto- and effective local merchandising aids! 
motive use—passenger cars, trucks, farm vehicles! For full details of the Kelly Distributor Franchise 
@ Ample market to operate in, with plenty of room and Sales Incentive Plan, write: 
in which to grow and expand your business! THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, Cumberland, Maryland 


Sure-Stop Super Flex Cruiser Grip Trac Passenger Cruiser Truc Trac Commercial Heavy Dual Trac 
Passenger Passenger Passenger and Truck Truck Truck Tread Truck 


Special Service 
ont he 
yd 
2 


~ 7/2 
—— 


OS, 


a 
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~ Progressive 
Farmer 


(yountry 


\\Sjentleman 


consistent advertising in 





helps you sell ORE 


100% PURE 


PENN SWAN ANNI 


MOTOR OIL 


The effect of advertising is cumulative—it’s consistent adver- 
tising that really pays off! So the Pennsylvania Grade Crude 
Oil Association has advertised consistently for 29 years in 
leading general and farm magazines to give you and your 
dealers the maximum help to sell more of your brand of 
100% Pure Pennsylvania Oil. 


To make this advertising work effectively for you, remind 
each customer that he can protect the power he bought with 
a brand of 100% Pure Pennsylvania Oil—made from nature’s 
finest crude. In the interest of more sales and more profits 
for you—make this kind of selling a regular habit. 





it’s the first grade! 


Whether your car ts brand new or only 2 few years 
old or growing gracefully into middle age.. it 
deserves a frit-grade motor oil! That, of course, 
means 100°) Pure Pennsylvama. made from the finest 
crude oil ever found anywhere. No matter what the 
climate or driving conditions, you'll get frst- grade 
engine performance if you follow the advice of 
many experienced, happy motorists fms! ow 100’, 


Pure Pennsylvania for top protection at al! times 


BUY A BRAND OF 100% PURE 
PENNSYLVANIA 


MOTOR Ol 





For your protection, only oils made from 100% Pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude 
which meet our rigid quality requirements are entitled to carry this emblem, 
the registered badge of source, quality and membership in our Association. 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE OIL ASSOCIATION 
Oll City, Pennsylvania 
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More than six times as many men of your 
age will die of lung cancer this year as died 
in 1933, according to official reports. Though 
our research scientists are making every ef- 
fort to discover the reason for this increase, 
they still don’t know the answer. 

They do know, however, that the lives of 
over half of those who will develop lung can- 
cer can be saved ...if they get proper treat- 
ment while the disease is still in the silent 
stage, before any symptoms have appeared. 


That is why we urge you to have a chest X-ray 
every six months when you have your regular 
health check-up ...no matter how well you 
may feel. Since only an X-ray can detect the 
“silent shadow” in its earliest stages, it is 
your best insurance against death from lung 
cancer. 

For more detailed information about this 
or any other form of cancer, call our nearest 
office or simply address your letter to“Cancer” 
in care of your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 














Unmatched Tread Design 
ELC oe CO 


This close-up shows 
the many small ribs 
recessed in the tread. 


" 7 © They guard against 
tread cracks and 
| provide extra non- 


skid traction after 


ovter tread wears. 


super cuier 2 a 
COMMERCIAL é; ff m\\ 


nto we! 
aaa | 


INow Mohawk dealers have an extra 
profit opportunity in tires for half or 
three-quarter ton delivery trucks. It’s 
the brand new Super Chief Commercial, 
the premium quality tire for stop-start 
service on city or suburban light deliv- 
eries. Progressive operators will ap- 
preciate that the tire’s heavier tread, and 
heat-reducing vented shoulders insure 
lower cost over the tire’s longer life... 
And Mohawk dealers have an additional 
“sales clincher” on the Super Chief Com- 
mercial. It’s the advanced tread design 
(see close-up). This feature can be actu- 
ally shown to prospects to prove the 


Super Chief Commercial is the greatest a 
value in its field! OHAWK FRANCHISES AVAILABLE IN SOME TERRITORIES 


—Write now for information 





THE MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY 


Plants: AKRON, OHIO « LITTLETON, COLORADO 
Export Department: 1819 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. © Cable “Mohawk” Now York 
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TBA 


factest-celling lines are 
POST pres oe linec 


The Saturday Evening Post carries 
more TBA advertising to more 


people than any other magazine. 


POST am 40 the heart of America 


16 








Reliable 


*Trade-Mark 


Experienced 


iversified 


offers an 
extensive 
line of 
oxygenated 





solvents and chemicals... 





ENJAY markets this wide range 


of industrial chemicals: 


Petrohol 91 (isopropyl Alcohol) lsoprene 

Petrohol 95 (Isopropy! Alcohol) Dicyclopentadiene 
Petrehol 99 (isopropyl Alcohol) Aromatic Tors 
Secondary Buty! Alcohol Vistanex 

lsooctyl Alcohol Naphthenic Acids 
isopropyl! Acetate ‘ 

Secondary Buty! Acetate PARAMINS— 
Acetate Additives for 
Methyl Ethyl Ketone Lubricants & Fuels 
Ethyl! Ether Paratone 
Isopropyl Ether Parapoid 
Diisobutylene Paratac 
Polypropylenes Paranox 
Butadiene Paraflow 
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The solvents and chemicals sold under the ENJAY* Oval 
Trade-Mark are outstanding for high quality and de- 
pendability. Every day more industries are calling on 
the long experience of the Enjay Company . . . making 
greater use of the diversified line of solvents and chem- 
icals marketed by Enjay to increase product quality. 


ENJAY products are marketed in bulk or in 
quantities to fit your requirements. 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 West 51st St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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-FRAM helps build 


That’s right! Many motorists say ““Change my Fram,” instead 
of ““Change my filter cartridge.” And that means they’re going 
to buy their petroleum products where they can get Fram 
Replacement Cartridges! 


Fram has become the best known oil filter on the market 
through years of intensive advertising and merchandising. Fram 
offers absolute proof of superiority by scientific tests (see chart 
below). Fram makes filters and replacement cartridges . . 
nothing else. 


All this adds up to a quality product that can set an unpre- 
cedented sales pace in any TBA program. Write for attractive 
TBA proposition. No obligation, of course. FRamM CORPORATION, 
Providence 16, R. I. Plants in: Pawtucket, R. L.; Greenville, 
Ohio; Jacksonville, Fla.; Brigham City, Utah. In Canada: 
J.C. Adams Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


FRAM=BEST 


by actual test 


OIL * AIR « FUEL © WATER 
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AHEAD OF THE NEWS 





PERCENTAGE MARKUPS — “Moral suasion” seems 
to be keynote of drive for switching to percentage, 
rather than dollars-and-cents, markup for oil mar- 
keters. One National Oil Jobbers Council source sees 
two possibilities for pushing the idea: (1) “Pounding, 
pounding, pounding” until one major supplier con- 
sents to take the lead, or (2) concrete action among 
specific group of marketers to make the switch 
themselves, arbitrarily. One thing seems certain— 
NOJC officials will keep hands off of any specific action 
which could lead to a charge of price-fixing. 


WANT UNIT MARGIN—Members of a jobber associ- 
ation in the South voted two to one against percentage 
margins in a recent association poll. The majority 
prefer their present fixed cents-per-gallon margin. By 
the same two to one vote, members also voiced opposi- 
tion to the policy of honoring credit cards of other oil 
companies. The two questions were asked members 
merely to sound out their sentiments, not to decide 
association or company action. 


TOLL ROADS—tThe door apparently will remain shut 
to the proposition that users of toll roads should be 
granted some sort of gasoline tax exemption by the 
states. The issue was again raised at the recent 
Southern Governors Conference, but the consensus 
was that, not only would bookkeeping problems be al- 
most insurmountable, but toll road users also have to 
use public roads, so are not entitled to any special 
consideration. The warning was sounded, incidentally, 
against the old-time system whereby revenues went to 
private individuals long after the toll roads had been 
paid for. 


THE GUARANTEE PITCH—Guaranteed mileage con- 
tracts are being used with increasing frequency by oil 
companies, or some of their divisions, in dealing with 
their car dealer lube accounts. In some cases the sup- 
plier (see Nov. 12 NPN, p. 5) inaugurates the pro- 
gram on a company-wide scale, while in others a sales 
division may adopt the program as a competitive sales 
tool to keep present car dealer accounts or to acquire 
new ones. All in all, it’s being done without much 
fanfare. 


ANOTHER GOES UP—The 1953 Lincoln, making its 
debut this coming weekend, will be powered with a 
205 horsepower engine (see NPN Nov. 12, p. 5) with 
a compression ratio of 8 to 1, as compared with the 
current ratio of 7.5 to 1. 
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GASOLINE TAX TALKS—Gov. Allan Shivers of 
Texas has been asked to appoint a nine-man “citizens” 
committee to consider recommendations on state gaso- 
line taxes, since an attempt is expected to be made 
when the legislature convenes next January to in- 
crease the tax from the present 4c to 5c per gal. Pe- 
troleum Marketers Assn. of Texas says those making 
the request included State Highway Chairman Ely 
Thornton, Jr.; Mayor Armistead Rust of San Angelo, 
Tex., president of the League of Texas Municipalities; 
and County Judge Ned Price of Tyler, Tex. Earlier 
in the year, Texas marketers were expecting the ad- 
ministration to seek as much as 4c more in state 
taxes. But they now doubt the request will exceed 
lc per gal. 


LPG STORAGE SOLUTION — The vexing problem 
of LP-gas storage appears to be nearing a solution. 
Every producer and supplier of LP-gas has been con- 
ducting underground storage experiments in wells 
and salt and limestone caverns. According to Lique- 
fied Petroleum Gas Assn., problems encountered in 
initial tests are gradually being overcome. Under- 
ground storage now being used is located near the 
sources of products, but the experience gained there 
will enable producers to establish underground stor- 
age facilities at points where winter requirements are 
high. 


FARM ‘GAS’ TAX SWITCH—Farmers have moves 
afoot in a few midwestern states for a backtracking 
from the almost universal practice of making tax re- 
funds on gasoline used for agricultural purposes. To 
bolster the case for the old system of tax exemption 
for farm-use gasoline, it is being suggested that 
gasoline to be exempt be dyed, for easy detection if 
put to non-farm use. And the argument is being 
advanced that the exemption system will cost con- 
siderably less to administer than the present refund 
system—$30,000 a year less in the case of South 
Dakota. 


OIL HEAT PROMOTION—Fuel oil distributors will 
have a hand in deciding the nature of 1953 advertis- 
ing and promotion prepared by Oil-Heat Institute 


‘of America. The Institute is sending questionnaires 


to members asking them to indicate the kind of ma- 
terial they prefer from a wide range of choices (for 
example: direct mail, radio and TV scripts, billboard 
designs). OHI is underwriting the cost of preparing 
material for selection by members, who will pay only 
for items they select. AHI says it will include in 
the 1953 program any type of printed or promotion- 
al material for which there is sufficient demand. 
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NOVEMBER DEALER POSTER 
Put It Up...Get More New Pump Sales 
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Customers whose fuel 
pumps have been in 


service several years... 


will appreciate having 


you recommend a new 


fuel pump replacement 


before winter comes... 


® 
preventing loss of time 


and money caused by 


a fuel pump failure. 





Prest-o-lite 
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WASHINGTON 





Eisenhower Could Serve Public Well 
By Ending Capital's Foolish Secrecy 


By Andrew R. Patla, Washington Editor 


Dear Mr. Eisenhower: 


Would you please take time out as 
soon as possible after assuming the 
reins here in January to make it 
clear to the government agencies that 
everything they handle is not a mat- 
ter of life and death, that they are 
supposed to be here for the benefit 
of taxpaying businessmen and citizens 
and that it is about time they eased 
up on the “security” or “classified” 
gimmick for withholding public in- 
formation ? 

The overbearing arrogance or sick- 
ening timidity with which some of 
these people withhold perfectly innoc- 
uous, but extremely useful, informa- 
tion represents one of the most frus- 
trating aspects of a newsman’s exis- 
tence here and certainly can’t be well 
appreciated by businessmen who trav- 
el hundreds of miles to try to get 
straightened out on certain points. 

A prime example, of course, of 
how injurious the “secrecy” label can 
be was the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion report on alleged “international 
petroleum cartels.” During the many 
months it was kept under wraps by 
the White House, “leaks” as to its 
“evil” contents came from the so- 
called liberal columnists and some 
congressmen, This made the public 
ripe to swallow a widely-publicized 
Justice Department “cartel” investi- 
gation. Ultimate publication of the 
report showed it to be definitely on 
the “unsensational” side but, of 
course, the “secrecy” scheme had al- 
ready borne fruit. The public and 
most newsmen would not trouble to 
read the hundreds of dry pages and 
see things for themselves. 

Getting down to agency “censor- 
ship,” just about all have been guilty 
at one time or another of some rather 
questionable judgment. 

Recently, for instance, the Office of 
Price Stabilization’s Fuels Division 
tried to choke off information from 
operating officials. The Division 
backed down rapidly, however, when 
it realized what a hornets’ nest it 
was stirring up. 

Then from the Armed Services Pe- 
troleum Purchasing Agency came the 
ludicrous performance two weeks ago 
in which it refused to divulge in a 
press statement the capacity of an 
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oil terminal for which it was seeking 
an operator. That was a little hard 
to take, in view of the fact that 
resting on the corner of a desk in 
the news office was a copy of the ad- 
vertisement mailed out by ASPPA a 
few days earlier spelling out the “re- 
stricted” information, plus some more. 

PAD also has been a bit hard to 
figure at times. One of the holy 
words there, for instance, appears to 
be “alkylates.” Despite the fact that 
a bit of addition and subtraction can 
give the answers on alkylate capac- 
ity and idle facilities, those totals 
can’t be released there for “security” 
reasons. However, at least one offi- 
cial finally admitted that things have 
become stretched a bit, and inter- 
national applecarts would not be up- 
set by revealing that idle alkylate ca- 
pacity had been reduced from about 
30,000 b/d to about 10,000 b/d— 
which is the economic limit, barring 
all-out war. 

The above instances are bad 
enough, but the “booby prize” actual- 
ly has been won, for this round at 
least, by. the State Department and 
the Office of International Trade. 
Last week, as the result of a routine 
news check, they were asked about 
plans for having the British join the 
U. S. in restricting supplies of bunk- 
er oil and marine lubricating oil to 
vessels carrying strategic goods to 
Communist areas in the Far East. 
Mum was the word from OIT be- 
cause of “security factors.” From 
the State Department came _ the 
smart crack: “Why don’t you ask 
the British.” Neither would so much 
as acknowledge the idea was being 
considered—despite the fact that a 
story had been published last July 
saying that this move was upcoming. 

P.S. Despite this “co-operation” the 
story was broken that the U. S. had 
placed such restrictions on U. S. oil 
companies abroad, but that the Brit- 
ish—and the U. 8S. State Department— 
have been dragging their feet for al- 
most four months. The news doesn’t 
seem to have shaken down any inter- 
national castles, although there does 
appear to have been several extra 
pounds of lead shaken loose about 
town, and we may have a British 
agreement coming very shortly. 











Dear Red, Oct. 1 


Last July was the largest month 
we ever had on gasoline during 
the time we have been in busi- 
ness. All stations increased on 
gallonage due to the advertis- 
ing. As a matter of fact, our 
total gallonage for the year so 
far* has been greater than any 
previous entire year in our his- 

tory.” 

(Signed) 


Earl Reinhardt 


*9 mos. 











RICHFIELD 
DISTRIBUTOR’S 
SALES REACH 


A NEW HIGH! 


This unsolicited letter from 
Reinhardt Petroleum Products, 
Inc., West Oneonta, New 
York, is indicative of the high 
sales you can enjoy, through 
Richfield benefits like these: 
powerful selling and adver- 
tising support, skilled mer- 
chandising guidance, fran- 
chise coverage of your inde- 
pendent Distributorship, and 
the selling power of top- 
notch Richfield Products. 





For all the details, write, wire, 
or phone us today. 


RICHFIELD 


OIL CORPORATION 
OF NEW YORK 


SERVING THE EASTERN SEABOARD 
FROM MAINE THROUGH THE CAROLINAS 
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I. Volume Production Savings 
Passed on to You 

2. Always Immediately Available 

3. Columbian Famous Built-In Quality 





Advantage 





’ $M-52 TRUCK TANKS 


, CITIES © SERVICE 


F/ 24S ... All These Columbian Features 


You get ‘em when you want 'em. . . quick. . . 


and at a money-saving price. Columbian SM-52 
Tank Trucks are always available when you need 
an additional or replacement truck tank. Savings 
resulting from volume production are passed on 
to you .. . and every unit gives you the advan- 


tages of Columbian famous construction features, 
including 


® Exclusive Columbian 3-Point Support and Integral Mounting. 
® Double Bulkheads for Mixed Loads. 


® 4 Large Cabinets for Transportation of Barrels, Case Goods 
end TBA items. 


@ Oversize Rear Cabinet to House Meter, Hose Reel, Etc. 
® Streamlined Dome Flashing Concealing 8-in. Fill Plugs. 
@ Full Flow Discharge Lines and Valves. 


© Streamlined Trim Skirting Modified for Off Highway Operat- 
ing Conditions. 


Save Additional Money by having your truck deal- 
er quote chassis delivery to ovr plant at Kansas 
City, Mo., for free tank mounting and freight sav- 
ings on the tank. 


Standard popular sizes: 1,000, 1,200 and 1,500- 
gallon capacity—five compartments. Write us for 
prices and name and address of nearest distribu- 
tor. 


Complete Stock of Dispensing Equipment—To meet 
all your modern delivery requirements, Columbian 
maintains a complete stock of piping, valves, fit- 
tings, pumps, meters, hose reels, hose and nozzles 
for factory installation on your SM Tank unit, and 


to promptly serve your needs for units you now 
have. 


Write for Free Catalog——in addition to SM Tanks, 14 models, trim skirted and 


, are available on special order. 
information. 





Our 20-page catalog will bring 


ay 
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SUPPLY AND DEMAND 








Refinery Runs Top 7 Million B/D; 
Crude Output Still at Record Pace 


Despite fears expressed in some 
quarters that oil industry is headed 
for period of over-supply, refinery 
runs of crude oil were boosted over 
the 7 million b/d mark in the week 
ended Nov. 15 for the first time 
since mid-September, according to 
API statistics. Refinery capacity op- 
erated rose to 96.8%. 

Runs which averaged 7,096,000 b/d 
in the week ended Nov, 15 were only 
81,000 b/d short of the all-time high 
registered in the week ended Aug. 16. 

It was only Nov. 14 (see Nov. 19 
NPN, p. 15) that the Texas Railroad 
Commission was told that above- 
ground stocks of crude oil and prod- 
ucts were excessive, resulting in a 
cut of 66,975 b/d in Texas allowables 
to 3,305,770 b/d, effective Dec. 1. 


Record Production—Meanwhile, for 
the seventh week in succession, U. S. 
crude oil and condensate production 
set a new all-time high in the week 
ended Nov. 15, with an average of 
6,621,800 b/d, a gain of 9,500 b/d over 
the previous week, according to API 
statistics. 


More Statistics—API report for 
the week ended Nov. 15 (see summary 
table on this page) showed that kero- 


sine and distillate fuel oil stocks . 


declined 2,134,000 bbls. from the prev- 
ious week, as compared with a de- 
cline of 498,000 bbls. a week earlier. 

Gasoline stocks rose nearly two 
million bbls., while withdrawals of 
residual fuel oil from storage ex- 
ceeded 1.5 million bbls. 

Output of gasoline, distillate and 
residual fuel oils were up at refiner- 
ies, while kerosine output declined. 
Gasoline production was just 159,000 
bbls. under the record of 24,132,000 
bbls. reached in the week ended Sept. 
13, while distillate fuel output came 
within 174,000 bbls. of the all-time 
high of 11,072,000 bbls. recorded in 
the week ended March 1. 


West Coast Pinch — California’s 
tight crude supply situation was 
pointed up Nov. 18 when New York 
chartering reports showed a cargo 
of Saudi Arabian crude scheduled for 
lifting Nov. 25 at Sidon, Lebanon, at 
the east end of the Mediterranean, 
for movement to the U. S. West Coast 
via the Panama Canal. This was the 
first reported open market charter in 
Sidon-to-West Coast trade, sources 
said. 

Requests for additional Sidon-to- 
West Coast trips are in the hands of 
New York chartering agents. The 
trip is two weeks shorter via the 
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Panama Canal than from the Persian 
Gulf via the Pacific. 


Yes and No—U. S. military con- 
siders the proposed West Texas to 
Los Angeles Basin crude oil pipe line 
planned by West Coast Pipe Line Co. 
to be “desirable” as means of in- 
creasing flexibility and lowering 
transportation costs of crude supply 
for California. But it has turned down 
the company’s bid to have the mili- 
tary guarantee throughput of 60,000 
b/d. 

A military official pointed out that 
the services do not buy crude and 
are “only interested in finished prod- 
ucts.” He added that the military 
“cannot publicly endorse the activities 
of any particular company.” 

The company’s assistance plea was 
referred to the Petroleum Adminis- 
tration for Defense, since the military 
“looks to PAD to furnish products 
when and where required.” 


Plant ‘Mothballed’—A new $6,000,- 
000 natural gasoline plant at the 
Navy reserve oil fields at Elk Hills, 
Calif., has been completed, but it 
will remain idle. Like Elk Hills’ 
shut-in wells, it will be held for 
emergency use only. The plant is 
capable of producing 45,000 gals. of 
gasoline, 48,000 gals. of propane, 26,- 
000 gals. of butane and 15,000 gals. 
of isobutane and methane daily. 

Short of Goal—Armed Services Pe- 
troleum Purchasing Agency reports 
that only three contracts for alkylate 


facilities (for increasing aviation 
gasoline supply) have been signed to 
date, falling far short of the gov- 
ernment’s expansion goal, ASPPA 
said it was considering proposals 
which would “give more flexibility” 
to such contracts, hoping to make 
projects more attractive to oil indus- 
try. 

Until additional alkylate facilities 
become available, the military faces 
a decision on cutting its requirements 
or paying higher prices for some avia- 
tion gasoline produced at extra cost. 


Exports and Imports—U. S. exports 
of major oil products climbed to an 
average of 275,600 b/d in the week 
ended Oct. 24, from 213,100 b/d a 
week earlier, according to PAD. 
Meanwhile, API reported total im- 
ports of crude oil and products topped 
the million b/d mark in the week 
ended Nov. 15 and came within 21,- 
000 b/d of the record of 1,120,700 
b/d attained in the week ended May 
24. Imports averaged 1,099,700 b/d in 
the week ended Nov. 15, up 156,000 
b/d from the previous week. 


Gasoline Consumption — API re- 
ported August gasoline consumption 
estimates for nine more states and 
the District of Columbia as follows 
(in thousands of gals.) : 


o—. Aug. 
952 1951 

District of Columbia 1 279 «3=—:117, 846 
Florida 7,419 75,527 
PERRO 0c sas cnsvce 74707 82,627 
Maine ............. 28,456 26,992 
Maryland 58,119 
Nevada 
Tennessee ......... 
WHR ccc sohevses 
Wisconsin 
WUE. oc coseverse 


fs 


pepe eee sl 
prosbaggone 
Gwre @one oun 


218,224 


Summary of API Report on Refining Operations 
(U. S. Totals—B. of M. Basis) 


Week 
Ended 
Nov. 15 


Production 


Crude runs—daily avg. . 
Foreign crude included . 
Percent — : 
Gasoline ay : 
Kerosine 
Distillate fuel ‘oil 
Residual fuel oi] . 

Stocks 


Distillate fuel oil ‘ 
Residual fuel oil .. 


7,096,000 
612,000 
96.8 


23,973,000 

. 2,472,000 
. 10,898,000 
8,651,000 8,478,000 


Finished & unfinished 1, ger 123,313,000 
Kerosine .. , ' 32,247,000 33,383,000 
119,148,000 


51,942,000 


Week Increase 
Ended or 
Nov. 8 Decrease 
(figures in bbls.) 
6,860,000 
683,000 
93.6 
23,465,000 
2,713,000 
10,376,000 


236,000 

71,000 

3.2 

508,000 
241,000 
522,000 
173,000 
121,374,000 + 1,939,000 
— 1,136,000 
120,146,000 — 998,000 

53,602,000 — 1,660,000 


Summary of B. of M. Report on Crude Oil Stocks 
Week Ended Change from Change from 


Nov. 15 Nov. 8 


Total crude stocks in U. S. 
Total located in PAW District 1 
Total located in PAW District 2 


266,662,000 
16,553,000 
87,949,000 = 


Oct. 18 
(figures in bbls.) 
— 1,037,000 
— 1,018,000 

626,000 


196,000 
— 1,414,000 
2,683,000 
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More and more — dealers every- % 
where check the filter when they 
change the oil! 


BECAUSE 


More and more— oil companies 
everywhere push Purolator’s 
powerful filter selling program! 


What does this mean to marketers, jobbers, dealers? 
How can the way Purolators sell affect your business? 
Here’s the answer in three short paragraphs! 





Selling costs are lower, profits And oil sales grow—and grow! 





greater! More dealers are sold on 
Purolator* Micronic Oil Filters! 
More motorists are pre-sold by 
powerful Purolator advertising— 
come in and buy! 


Turnover is faster! More motor- 
ists get more new refills a year. This 
keeps profits up, inventories down 
— helps make Purolators the “fastest 
mover in TBA!” 


Every time a new Purolator 
Micronic* refill goes in, an extra 
quart of oil goes in with it. This ups 

=| oil sales—gives the dealer an extra 
profit with every refill sale! 


What does this mean in dollars and cents to, you? 
You’d like to know? Good! Purolator would like to 
talk to every oil jobber—and dealer . . . would like to 
see you now before the winterizing season is over. 
Write, wire or phone for details! 


PUROLATOR PRODUCTS, INC., Rahway, New Jersey and Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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REMEMBER ... PUROLATOR IS NO. 1... and for good reasons! 


Because it’s the first—the Because it’s first in original 
No | original—oil filter! No. | equipment installations! 


B it’s first in adver- 
No. | Because it’s first in design! No. | tising! s first in adver 


B it’s first i - 
No. | strectiont Beets No. | Because it’s first in sales! 


Pur®lator 42. 


( ENGINEERED FOR EVERY MAKE OF CAR ) onn05.00.08. 





1 hp RAG IP PSA ME eins 


Here’s how 
| made my 


‘forgotten service 
pay off! 








Schrader Products 
sell your dealer top quality 
“Air service is a must with all of us, but I decided to make ‘free’ air every time! 
pay its way. I put the easy-to-follow Schrader Certified Air Service 
Plan to work. That means I use this Schrader gauge the same way I 
do the oil dip-stick, and apply the sensible, industry-approved heat 
build-up formula to show my customers how my service really helps 
them. That all adds up to customer interest. And customer interest 
turns ‘once-in-a-whiles’ into ‘steadies’ . . . and rings up sales!” 
That’s typical of what more and more dealers are telling us about 
the results they’re getting with Schrader Certified Air Service. You, 
too, can make more sales . . . when you put Certified Air Service in 
operation. Certify your air service with genuine Schrader products. 
Ask your Schrader supplier for them now. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON 
Division of Scovill Manufacturing Company, Incorporated 
470 Vanderbilt Ave., Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 


4000—Valve Cores 


FIRST NAME IN TIRE VALVES 
FOR ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT AND REPLACEMENT 
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HERE’S HOW 
U-S‘SCCOR-TEN HIGH STRENGTH STEEL* 


@ Like so many other tank trucks and trailers nowa- 
days, these aircraft refuelers were built with US'S 
Cor-TEN High Strength steel. 

Take the tank truck below as an example. It’s a 
four-compartment unit capable of carrying 2600 gal- 
lons of gasoline. Because Cor-TEN steel has 50% 
higher yield point than plain carbon steel and has 4 
to 6 times the resistance to atmospheric corrosion, it 
was used in lighter sections without reducing strength 
or durability. 

This means a big saving for the operator. Here’s why! 

Compared with a refueler built of plain steel and 
designed to carry the same amount of gasoline, this 
unit weighs 1400 pounds less! These 1400 pounds of 
unneeded steel trimmed off by Cor-TEN construction 
are equal in weight to 224 gallons of gasoline. Thus, 
with that much less weight to pull, the operator in 
effect saves the hauling cost on that much gasoline. 


THIS 2600-GALLON air tank 
truck was built of Cor-Ten steel 
for one of the major airlines by 
Berkeley Steel Construction Com- 
pany of Berkeley, Calif. 





224 gallons of gasoline actually ride cost-free! 

There are two ways you can use U’S’S Cor-TEn 
High Strength steel to save money. As shown above, 
you can build a lighter tank to reduce weight without 
reducing capacity. Or, you can build a larger tank to 
increase capacity without increasing weight. 

In the first case, you will haul as much gasoline as 
in a carbon steel unit at less cost. 

In the second case, you will haul more gasoline than 
in a carbon steel unit at no additional cost. 

In either case, your tanker will be just as strong 
and durable as a unit built of plain steel. 

Our engineers, who 16 years ago pioneered the use 
of U-S‘S Cor-TEn steel in gasoline and oil hauling 
equipment, will be glad to show you how you can use 
Cor-TEN steel to make your equipment more efficient 
and more profitable. 


*COR-TEN is the registered trade-mark of United States Steel Company for one of its 
high-strength, low-alloy steels. 





U-S-S COR-TEN _ = Strength steel was used in the tank of this refueler built 
for the U. S. Air Force by Standard Steel Works of North Kansas City, Mo. 
It can carry 5000 gallons of gasoline. 


UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, CLEVELAND ~- COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO 


RATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH + TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. - UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, BREW YORK 


U-S‘S COR-TEN High Strength STEEL 
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RIGHT NOW’S THE TIME to get set 


for bigger winter sales. Join the hosts of newest 
Exide dealers who have the proof that SWITCH 
TO EXIDE means: GOOD BUSINESS— 
repeat business ... pleased customers... and 
more profits. Here’s why: 


EXIDE DEPENDABILITY... batteries you can 
trust, a top-ranking requirement of the car 
owner. 


EXIDE LONG LIFE... proved through the years 
... now longer life than ever before. 


EXIDE. NAME .-.known to millions through 
years of consistent national advertising... 
over 130,000,000 messages in 1952. 


EXIDE “BATTERIES ARE FULLY GUARANTEED— 
NATION-WIDE. 


THE COMPLETE EXIDE LINE, with a price range 
that gives dollar-savers and quality-seekers 
more for their money. 


EXIDE’S PROVED SERVICE ROUTINE . . . a sure-hit 
business booster and profit maker. 


AND... VERY IMPORTANT... The Exide Dis- 
tributor is an excellent supplier. You can count 
on him for fresh stock . . . prompt deliveries . . 

quick, fair adjustments ... reasonable terms. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
C Philadelphia 2 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


“EXIDE” Reg. T.M. U.S. Pat. Of. 
“ULTRA START” 7.M. Reg. applied for 





~ 
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ULTRA START... 


New leader of the famous Exide line. 


ACT TODAY... 


Switch to Exide 


WHEN IT’S AN Exide ..»- YOU START 
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Independents to Buy 12,623 Truck Units in 1953 





























This many jobbers 
in 1953 will buy.... 


5,000 | ; 

4,000 

3,000 | 

2,000 
“ti ig 


Standard tank 
trucks, and .... 






































Semi-tank 
trailers, and.... 


Pick-up 


Other types of 
trucks, and.... 


truck units 


Jobbers Plan Big Investment in Rolling Stock 


More than 6,500 Independent oil 
marketers in the United States plan 
to buy more than 12,600 pieces of 
truck equipment in 1953, according 
to an extensive NPN study just com- 
pleted. Major suppliers and petro- 
leum transporters are not included 
in the study. 

The report shows that next year 
Independent marketers plan to buy: 

5,763 standard tank trucks; 

2,038 semi tank trailers; 

1,687 pick-up trucks; 

522 stake trucks; 

364 four-wheel tank trailers; 

330 panel trucks; 

1,919 other pieces of equipment 
(this figure represents units which 
were not classified by respondents by 
type, and may include some truck 
tractors which were not listed on the 
questionnaire). 


Operated in 1952—-NPN’s report al- 
so shows that this year Independent 
marketers operated (exclusive of 
truck tractors): 

80,330 pieces of rolling equipment, 
of which— 

42,301 were standard tank trucks; 
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12,511 semi tank trailers; 

10,986 pick-up trucks; 

5,993 stake trucks; 

3,134 panel trucks; 

1,451 four-wheel trailers; 

3,854 unclassified units (type not 
indicated on questionnaire). 


be centered there and that in this 
area there is more jobber-operated 
truck equipment (see Tables 1 and 
2 and Charts 1 and 2). 

A breakdown by geographical area 
(as indicated in the footnote to Table 
1), shows what purchases are planned 
next year by jobbers. 


East 


An estimated 1,546 Independent 
marketers—24% of all marketers 


With the largest concentration of 
Independent marketers in the Mid- 
west, it is only natural that most 
of the equipment purchases should 


TABLE 1 
Trucks Independents Will Buy in 1953—by Area 


Semi- 4-Wheel Standard 
Tank Tank Tank 


Trailers Trailers Trucks 


*Unclassi- Addi- 
Panel Pick-up fled Total tions to 
Trucks Trucks Units Trucks Fleet 
**East .. 530 71 1,293 266 168 347 320 2,995 1,224 
Midwest . 1,348 254 3,694 187 135 1,089 8,103 2.444 
Wert... 160 39 776 69 27 251 203 1,525 368 


Stake 


Region Trucks 


Total .... 2,038 364 5,763 522 330 1,687 12,623 4,036 
* May include some tractors, since tractors were not listed in survey 
** Geographic division was made to include thecte states: 

East—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 

Midwest—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wiscon:in, Minnesota, lowa, Missouri, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Misrissippi, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas. 

West—Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Washington, 
Oregon and California. 
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Operated by Independent 
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Trucks 














Semi-Tank 
Trailers 





a 4-Wheel Tank Unclassified 





planning to buy new equipment in 
1953—are expected to purchase 2,995 
pieces of truck equipment next year. 
That’s an average of 1.94 units per 
marketer. 

Of these units, 1,224 or 31% will 
represent additions to fleets, with 
the remaining new units replacing 
present equipment. 

Breakdown of prospective equip- 
ment purchases by marketers in this 
area is shown by type in Table 1. 

Analysis of plans to buy in the 
three gallonage categories shows that 
Independents in the East will buy 
equipment about as shown in Table 3. 

While planned purchases average 
2.06 per marketer among the under- 





1-million category of prospective buy- 
ers, the over-all market for new 
equipment is not as great as it may 
seem at first, because there are few- 
er marketers in this low gallonage 
category than in the two others. 

To correctly determine the number 
of units to be purchased in each of 
the three categories, these factors 
should be considered: 

About 21% of all Independent mar- 
keters in the U. S. are located in 
the geographic district herein de- 
scribed as the East (see footnote in 
Table 1); 67% are in the Midwest 
and 12% in the West. 

Independent marketers handling 
less than 1 million gals. of product 


Panel Trucks Trailers 





per year comprise about 32% of the 
U. S. total. Of these 15% are in 
the East, 78% in the Midwest and 
7% in the West. 

About 53% of all Independents 
handle between 1 and 5 million gals. 
of product per year. By area they 
divide about like this—26% in the‘ 
East, 61% in the Midwest, and 13% 
in the West. 

Some 15% of U. S. Independents 
handle more than 5 million gals. per 
year in this geographic breakdown— 
29% in the Bast, 58% in the Midwest 
and 13% in the West. 

These percentage breakdowns can 
be used in weighing planned pur- 
chases and number of units currently 
operated by marketers in the geo- 
graphic districts. 


TABLE 2 
Trucks Operated by Independents in 1952—by Area 


Standard *Unclassi- 
fied 


Tank 
Trucks Units 


10,121 


Midwest 

About 68%, or 4,444, of all Inde- 
pendents planning truck purchases in 
1953 are located in the Midwest. 
They plan to buy 8,103 pieces of 
equipment, or an average of 1.82 per 
marketer. Of these units, 2,444 will 
be fleet additions. That means 32.5% 
of units purchased will be fleet addi- 
tions and 67.5% replacements. 

Midwest marketers will buy in 1953 
the types of equipment shown in 
Table 4. 


West 


An average of 2.6 units per mar- 
keter will be purchased by Independ- 
ents in this area next year. The 
587 marketers planning to buy in 
1953 say they will need 1,525 pieces 
of transportation equipment. About 
12% of alt Independents are located in 
this area. 

Of the 1,525 new units to be bought, 


Semi- 
Trailers 


4-Wheel 
Tank Stake 

Trucks 
1,608 


Panel Pick-up 
Trucks Trucks 


1,019 2,032 


Region 
**Hast ... 2,794 198 
Midwest .... 9,257 1,012 28,758 3,663 1,975 7,821 
We stWes os 460 241 3,422 722 140 1,133 


Trailers 


Total .... 12,511 1,451 42,301 5,993 3,134 10,986 


* May include some tractors, since they were not listed in survey. 
** See footnote to Table 1 for geographical) division by states 


TABLE 3 


1953 Truck Purchases Planned by Eastern Independents 
(Average Units Per Marketer) 


Panel 


e Stake 
‘nits Trailers Trucks Trucks 


Gallonag: Pick-up 
Category Trucks Trucks 
Under 1 Million Gals. 

925. Meee t . ros 0.79 0.05 > 0.19 
1-5 Million 60 . 0.04 . 0.16 s 0.20 
Over 5 Million . . 0.99 0.33 . 0.33 


Weighted Avg. .. aes . 05 \ 0.17 A 0.23 
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TABLE 4 
1953 Truck Purchases Planned by Midwest Independents 
(Average Units Per Marketer) 


Semi 
Tank 


Gallonage 
Category Trailers 


All 
Units 
Under 1 Million Gals. 

Per Year . 4 
BO BD 06 Fo ndobec 
Over 5 Million .. 


0.10 
0.29 
0.77 


Weighted Avg 0.30 


4-Wheel 
Tank 
Trailers 


0. 
0. 


0, 


Standard 
Tank 
Trucks 


Stake 
Trucks 


Panel 
Trucks 


Pick-up 
Trucks 


0.64 
0.81 


0.03 
06 
17 1.30 


0.04 


0.21 
0.21 
0.43 


0.24 


06 0.83 


0.03 


TABLE 5 
1953 Truck Purchases Planned by Western Independents 
(Average Units Per Marketer) 


Gallonage 

Sategory 

Under 1 Million Gals 
e Wear. 4: 


All 
Units 


1.57 
2.81 
2.96 


eh I ie aas avaweud 
Over 5 Million......... 


Weighted Avg. .. 2.60 


368 or 25.3% are tagged as fleet 
additions, and the remainder as re- 


placements for current units. 
Breakdown of planned purchases 





Source of Statistics 


NPN’s Independent marketer 
truck equipment report was 
compiled in the following man- 
ner: 

1—A large _ representative 
cross-section of NPN Independ- 
ent marketer readers was sur- 
veyed. Marketers were care- 
fully selected on a gallonage 
and geographical basis. Three 
categories were selected—mar- 
keters doing under 1 million 
ga's. a year, those doing 1-5 
million and those with over 5 
million. There categories were 
divided geographically, with 
each category given represent- 
ative coverage in its respective 
geographical area. Returns 
represented 33% of marketers 
polled in each gallonage cate- 
gory and in each of three geo- 
graphical divisions—East, Mid- 
west and West. 

2—Applying Census of Busi- 
ness, 1948, data, results of the 
curvey were projected to pro- 
duce the national figures. Each 

“ compilation was carefully bal- 
anced against field information 
gathered throughout the year 
by NPN editorial men in their 
daily contacts with Independ- 
ent marketers. To check ac- 
curacy, final results also were 
checked against other NPN 
data and trend reports com- 
piled during the last few years. 
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07 1.32 


Panel 


Pick-up 
Trucks Truc::s 


Trucks Trucks 
0.09 
0.09 
0.18 


0.04 
0.05 
0.09 


06 0.63 0.33 
0 


7 1.24 
06 1.91 


0.12 0.04 
for this area on a unit per marketer 
basis is shown in Table 5. 


Summary 

Of 12,623 units to be purchased 
in 1953, marketers in the under 1- 
million gal. category will buy 25%, or 
3,156; the 1.5 million gal. marketers 
will purchase 47% of the new units, 
or 5,933, and 3,534, or 28%, by In- 
dependents doing over 5 million gals. 
per year. 

Analysis of prospective purchases 
by types of units and gallonage cate- 
gory shows (No. 1 indicates under 1 
million gals. per year, No. 2 from 
1-5 million, and No. 3 over 5 mil- 
lion): 


Semi Tank Trailers (2,038)—No. 1, 
265 or 13%; No. 2, 958 or 47%, and 
No. 3, 815, or 40%. 

4-Wheel Tank Trailers (364)—No. 
1, 7 or 2%; No. 2, 186 or 51%; and 
No, 3, 171, or 47%. 

Standard Tank Trucks (5,763) — 
No. 1, 1,325, or 23%; No. 2, 2,881, 
or 50%; and No. 3, 1,557, or 27%. 

Stake Trucks (522)—No. 1, 26, or 
5%; No. 2, 214, or 41%; and No. 3, 
282, or 54%. 

Panel Trucks (330)—No, 1, 66, or 
20%; No. 2, 182, or 55%; and No. 3, 
82, or 25%. 

Pick-Up Trucks (1,687)—No. 1, 422, 
or 25%; No. 2, 742, or 44%; and No. 
3, 523, or 31%. 

Unclassified (1,919)—No. 1, 1,036, 
or 54%; No. 2, 748, or 39%; and No. 
3, 135, or 7%. —By H. R. 


Tank Car Brake Ruling 
Extended Nine Months 


WASHINGTON — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has extended 
the time for installation of AB power 
brakes and appliances on tank cars 
from Dec. 31 until Oct. 1, 1953. The 


order will prohibit movement after 
Oct. 1 of any car on interchange 
service (including tank cars of pri- 
vate car-line companies) not s0 
equipped, except that such tank cars 
may be so moved prior to Jan. 1, 
1954, if routed to owner. 

ICC said “interchange service” 
meant the movement of any car en- 
gaged in freight service, irrespective 
of ownership, that was interchanged 
between or among two or more rail- 
roads. 

The original ICC order requiring 
power brake and appliance installa- 
tion was issued Sept. 21, 1945. Dead- 
line for installation had been extended 
several times, last extension having 
been from June 30 until Dec. 31, 1952. 


New Barge Channel Cut 
In Mississippi River 


ST. LOUIS—A new channel cut 
around a Chain of Rocks in the Mis- 
sissippi River here, will be open to pe- 
troleum barge shipping sometime 
about April 1, 1953, tentative target 
cate for completion set by Army En- 
gineers, NPN was told last week. 

Dredging work to one side of the 
full reach of the chain of rocks has 
been completed, but the opening of 
the passage waits completion of re- 
vetment work on the sides of the 
seven-mile cut, engineers said. 

The new channel will end annual 
damage and expensive delays to river 
equipment because of low water in 
this section of the river. 


Tank Car Program Slows; 
No Improvement Likely 


WASHINGTON—Tank cars are 
hard to get now and the cituation 
is not likely to improve in the next 
12 to 18 months because of shortage 
of heavy plate steel, Defense Trans- 
port Administration says. 

The agency said its Liquid Trans- 
port Section is busy daily accelerat- 
ing movements of tank car equip- 
ment and in borrowing from one 
source to take care temporarily of 
another source. 

In the firct three quarters of 1951, 
before DTA began to request sepa- 
rately materials for tank cars. in- 
stead of lumping those requests with 
over-all freight car program, only 
4,246 were delivered. In next four 
quarters, only 7,386 cars were deliv- 
ered even though DTA had filed 
claims with Defense Production Ad- 
minictration for 10,839, DTA official 
said. 

DTA went so far as to ask DPA to 
give priority to tank cars over other 
types of railway cars, but the situa- 
tion has not improved, he added. 

“We expect only 1,000 cars in the 
fourth quarter even though we asked 
materia's for 2,500 cars,” the official 
caid. 
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Oil Price Controls Likely to Remain 
But ‘In What Form’ Is Big Question 


By GLENN M. GREEN, Jr. 
NPN Staff Writer 


WASHINGTON—When the new, 
83rd Congress meets in January, one 
of its most pressing and immediate 
problems will be the question of price 
controls. 


The authority for holding the lid 
on prices is contained in the Defense 
Production Act and that section will 
expire April 30 unless Congress acts 
to extend it. 

At this writing, the chances are 
better than even that price controls, 
in some form, will be extended. 

Just how and in what form is now 
the subject of much behind-the- 
scenes discussion and maneuvering. 
It is not possible at this time to 
write off the possibility of ending 
the controls entirely because much 
can happen—particularly in interna- 
tional developments—between now 
and voting time. 


What Could Happen—But, taking 
the prevailing situation at its face 
value, Congress seems to have a 
choice of three major routes: 

1. “Standby” controls. 

2. “Selective” controls. 

3. Outright exten-ion of the pres- 
ent authority, perhaps with certain 
“s‘rengthening” provisions, although 
Congress would seem to be more in 
the mood for “lessening” rather than 
“strengthening” the law. 

In his recent testimony before the 
Joint Committee on Defense Produc- 
tion, Price. Stabilizer Woods said 
that “inflationary pressures” will re- 
main strong in the industrial “ields 
directly supplying defense needs and 
that there is danger they will spread 
“throughout the economy” as de- 
fense expenditures continue to pour 
into people’s pockets. 

He said he did not believe that the 
new Eisenhower Administration or 
Congress would want “to abandon 
price stabilization on April 30.” 


Before the elections, Mr. Woods’ 
tone seemed to be more aggressive 
than it has since. He had talked 
about the need to make price con- 
trols stronger as well as extending 
them. Now he appears merely to 
be pressing for extension—period. 

There will, of course, be a new di- 
rector if controls continue. 


Congress Viewpoint—Members of 
Congress have been reluctant to cx- 
press themselves too clearly on 


whether controls in their present 
form should continue. 


Perhaps in- 


dicative of the average viewpoint is 
the statement Senator Capehart (R. 
Ind.) made to reporters after Mr. 
Woods testified. 


“We can’t afford to be without 
standby controls as long as _ the 
Korean War is on,” he said. “I think 
it might be a good idea to have them 
in any case.” 


He said that Congress wi!l surely 
approve come kind of price, wage or 
rent controls, regardless of whether 
President-elect Eisenhower wants 
them and that the Senate Bank’ng 
Committee certainly will approve 
legislation, at least of a standby na- 
ture. 


The exact nature of such “stand- 
by” controls has not been clearly 
defined as yet. 


Within OPS itself, there is a di- 
vergence of op‘nion among the pol- 
icy officials as to the proper ap- 
proach. 


Many feel, as Mr. Wood: does, that 
the present program should be pre- 
served. That probably will be the 
official agency stand when the ap- 
propriate congressional committees 
begin hearing testimony on the mat- 
ter. 


OPS Decentralization—In this con- 
nection, Mr. Woods is making an all- 
out effort to “decentralize” OPS op- 
erations as much to the field as he 
can within the next couple of 
months. 


A regulation that is almost ready 
for his signature would decontrol a 
wide field of retail establishments— 
among them, service stations—leav- 
ing it to the local offices to deter- 
mine just what gross annual income 
constitutes the line between “large” 
and “small” businesses within cach 
local area. 


Playing a large part in this con- 
nection probably will be the “local 
ctabilization boards” that Mr. Woods 
is now establishing. 


Membership on these boards will 
be from residents of the particular 
community—business, labor and con- 
sumer interests. Three “pilot” boards 
have been set up, in Sacramento, 
Calif., St. Paul, Minn., and Provi- 
dence, R. I. ‘ Others will be organ- 
ized later, perhaps one in cach large 
city. 

They will have broad advisory and 
investigatory power and Mr. Woods 
hopes to build up something of an 
outside-but-inside-OPS organization. 
Apparently, he believes this will 





make Congress more amenable to 
continuation of controls. 


At the came time, he would not 
fail to harvest any fruits of a “grass 
roots” nature for controls extension 
that might grow out of such a “com- 
munity conccience” procedure. 


The “standby” approach does not 
seem to be favored particularly at 
OPS. The agency itself probably 
would go out of existence under any 
such procedure leaving a residue of 
powers — mostly of a statistical, 
watchdog quality—in the hands of a 
small organization probably in what 
remained of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 


The President probably would be 
given the power to clamp on a tent- 
porary general price freeze of per- 
haps 60 days if things seemed to be 
getting out of hand. This would en- 
able Congress to decide whether a 
new price controls program was nec- 
es-ary or desirable. 


Under the “selective” method, con- 
trols would be removed from all ex- 
cept the very basic commodities, 
most of which are directly involved 
in the defense build-up to some ex- 
tent, such as steel, copper, alumi- 
num, certain classes of industrial 
machinery, ctc. 


Petroleum certainly would be in- 
cluded in the category of materials 
on which controls would remain. 
There might, however, be some re- 
laxation in certain areas of the in- 
dustry and a much better chance for 
price increases on crude oil and nat- 
ural gas with appropriate pass- 
through provisions on products. 


Mr. Woods, in his testimony, spe- 
cifically mentioned gasoline and ‘fuel 
oils as commodities on which he 
thought there would be an “imme- 
diate” price boost if they were de- 
controlled. 


Good arguments can be advanced 
for keeping price cellings on many 
of the basic commodities, although 
opinion varies widely on the specific 
commodities themselves. Congress 
might well buy the “selective” pro- 
cedure if it finds the “standby” meth- 
od too risky or complicated. 


So much for the over-all view. 
Here are the major petroleum pric- 
ing matters which now are pending: 

Cost Adjustments—The Petroleum 
Branch now is working on a new 
proposal which will apply to the 
various regulations covering the 
cales of petroleum products. 


It would permit an adjustment in 
the ceiling price of a reseller when 
his supplier’s price is increased to 
him subsequent to the bace period 
either by reason of OPS action or 
by reason of a higher ceiling price 
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on the part of the supplier to an- 
other purchaser of the same class. 
The adjustment would be meas- 
ured by the margin which the seller 
enjoyed during the base period or 
the prevailing level of ceiling prices 


in the same area, whichever is low- 
er. 


The proposed order also would pro- 
vide an adjustment where a seller 
has established a ceiling price based 
on a low introductory offering price. 
The adjustment in price would be 
measured by the prevailing level of 
ceiling prices of other sellers in the 
same class marketing in the same 
area. 

The proposal that this action be 
taken is now in the hands of Fuels 
Division officials. If they approve 
it, the branch will then draft the 
proposed regulation to accomplish 
the purpose. 


Ownership: Transfer—-A proposed 
amendment of Sec. 6, Ceiling Price 
Regulation 63 (lube oils and greases) 
is being prepared to correct what 
the branch considers to be an incor- 
rect interpretation of the section. 


The section states that, if a busi- 
ness or its stock in trade are sold 
or transferred after Jan. 26, 1951, 
the ceiling prices on products sold 
will be the same. The branch feels 
that this was inserted to benefit the 
new owner by not requiring him to 
file a new schedule of ceiling prices 
with OPS. 

However, it has been interpreted 
to mean-that the new owner may 
not change the prices under any cir- 
cumstances—that he is “stuck” with 
the old ceilings, even though they 
may be below prices prevailing in 
the area for the same product. 


The situation was brought to a 
focus when the Macmillan Petroleum 
Corp. took possession of a distribu- 
tor station in Los Angeles and found 
the ceilings were below those exist- 
ing for comparable products in the 
area, The company feels that it 
needs an increase in margins. 


Liquefied Petroleum Gas—The new- 
ly-appointed Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
Industry Advisory Comniittee will 
meet with OPS officials in Washing- 
ton Dec. 2 to discuss the problem of 
increasing the price of LP-gas held 
in underground storage away from 
producing plants. 


The suppliers have told OPS that 
an increase is necessary if the un- 
derground storage program is to be 
expanded sufficiently to eliminate 
chronic wintertime shortages. 


In another LP-gas development, 
an amendment to Supplementary 
Regulation 7, Ceiling Price Regula- 
tion 17, will soon be drafted to elim- 
inate the waiting period required be- 
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WASHINGTON — A general 
feeling that price and wage con- 
trols are on the way out mush- 
roomed quickly in the wake of 
Price Stabilizer Tighe Wood’s 
surprise resignation, effective 
Nov. 30. 

It was heightened by a state- 
ment from Chairman Maybank 
(D., 8.C.) of Joint Committee on 
Defense Production which han- 
dies controls legislation. Chair- 
man Maybank said he had infor- 
mation that President Truman 
would eliminate price and wage 
controls before Jan. 3—before 
the Republican-dominated 83rd 
Congress convenes. 

The capital was awaiting clar- 
ification of the situation from 
the White House, It was under- 
stood that Presidential Assist- 
ant Charles Murphy had been 
gathering data for a public 
statement on controls by Presi- 
dent Truman. 





Are Price Controls Likely to End Soon? 


Pending this statement, most 
observers felt that the President 
probably would not go so far 
as to drop all price and wage 
controls but is more likely to 
order decontrol for all except 
the commodities basic to the de- 
fense buildup. 


This would include such ma- 
terials as steel. High OPS offi- 
cials feel that petroleum should 
be included in this category. 
But, if the “selective” program 
is adopted and if scarcity is the 
standard for maintaining ceil- 
ings on a commodity, petroleum 
might also be decontrolled. 


Oil industry observers were 
reluctant to comment immedi- 
ately, preferring to await devel- 
opments. But most of them, 
reading the straws in the wind, 
expressed quiet optimism that 
controls definitely are on the 
way out, one way or the other. 








fore resellers can pass through au- 
thorized price increases of suppliers. 


It also will permit producers and 
manufacturers to pass through at 
variovs levels of distribution in- 
creases in the tank car prices per- 
mited by OPS subsequent to Jan. 25, 
1951. 

Basically, the amendment will be 
designed to eliminate marketing in- 
equities now existing. 


Jobber Earnings Standards—The 
national OPS has approved a few 
local orders permitting area-wide 
tank wagon price increases on heat- 
ing oils to restore the pre-Korean 
position of marketers. 

But the whole affair has left a 
brown taste in the mouths of those 
OPS officials concerned solely with 
petroleum pricing. The response 
from oil jobbers has been “poor” and 
the officials do not blame the job- 
bers. 

The financial reporting require- 
ments were a hindrance but appar- 
ently were not basically at fault. It 
is felt that the procedure as finally 
established placed too narrow an in- 
terpretation on the application of 
applicable OPS policy. 


It is believed that marketers should 
have been permitted to include their 
total costs, including such indirect 
ones as the price of trucks and stor- 
age facilities, and that a normal 
margin should have been applied on 
top of this, instead of the annual 
earnings approach. 


However, this situation would be 


corrected if the new proposal on cost 
adjustment discussed above is adopt- 
ed. 

Increases so far approved under 
“jobber earnings standard” proce- 
dure were: Olympic-Tenino, Wash., 
0.4c per gal.; Metropolitan Washing- 
ton, D. C., 0.1lc; Bremerton-Port 
Orchard, Wash., 0.5c; Bellingham- 
Ferndale, Wash., 0.4c; Mt. Vernon- 
Sedro Woolley-Burlington and Ana- 
cortes, Wash., 0.2c. 


Percentage Margins—OPS officials 
take a dim view of the proposal that 
petroleum marketers shift from a 
dollars-and-cents margin to a per- 
centage markup basis. 

They believe that whatever the 
marketer gained during a period of 
expanding prices and costs, he would 
lose during a down-swing, and more. 


They point out that it would in- 
troduce a new “arithmetical factor’ 
into petroleum marketing that would 
complicate things for the small op- 
erator. Furthermore, it is doubted 
that the transition could be success- 
fully made at wholesale and retail 
unless it were accomplished at the 
production and refining stages. 

OPS itself undoubtedly would op- 
pose any such shift, anyway, on the 
grounds that it would have to revise 
its entire regulatory structure in re- 
gards to petroleum—a task that the 
officials familiar with petroleum 
marketing feel is well-nigh hopeless. 


Labor Costs—Since the matter in- 
volves OPS policy, the Petroleum 
Branch’s proposed method of han- 
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dling retail gasoline ceiling price in- 
creases necessary to meet higher la- 
bor costs has been referred infor- 
mally to the Clearance Committee. 

The Fuels Division is quite hope- 
ful that the proposed procedure will 
be approved, since something of a 
precedent was set with the “jobber 
earnings standard” order. 

The plan contemplates area-wide 
surveys conducted by regional and 
district offices to determine the per 
gallon amount of price increase nec- 
essary to restore service stations to 
their earnings position for the six 
months ended June 30, 1951, as com- 
pared with the six months ended 
June 30, 1952. 

Increases should range between 
0.1c and ic per gal., depending upon 
the area. An amendment to Ceiling 
Price Regulation 13 would be nec- 
essary if policy officials approve of 
the proposal. 

Crude Pricing—The Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for Defense expected to 
forward to OPS this week its rec- 
ommendation on the proposed price 
boost for California crude oil. 

Meanwhile, the Pennsylvania pro- 
ducers are preparing to submit new 
data for reconsideration of their case 
by OPS. They earlier asked for a min- 
imum boost of 72c per bbl. but lacked 
PAD support and were turned down. 

It was uncertain as to whether 
new request would need to clear 
PAD. 


PAD Asks for 2,153,000 Tons 
Of Steel in 2nd Quarter ’53 


WASHINGTON — Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for Defense has asked 
the Defense Production Administra- 
tion for 2,153,000 tons of steel for 
second quarter 1953 use. Total 
would include 650,000 tons of large 
diameter for line pipe or more than 
50% greater than current produc- 
tion of pipe mills of about 400,000 
tons quarterly. 

Total also would include 237,000 
tons of steel plate and 81,000 tons of 
structural. Allotment for all types 
of steel for the first quarter was 1,- 
434,850 tons. 

Obviously, PAD is hoping that De- 
fense Production Administration can 
be persuaded to channel more heavy 
plate to mills in order to take up 
slack between production and capac- 
ity of 822,000 tons quarterly. 


Chapman to be Honored 


WASHINGTON—The National Pe- 
troleum Council has organized a 


committee, headed by J. Howard 
Marshall, vice president for explora- 
tion of Signal Oil & Gas, to arrange a 
testimonial dinner for departing In- 
terior Secretary Chapman here Dec. 
8. 
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Congress ‘Cartel’ Probes Mark Time 


WASHINGTON — The question 
of further congressional hearings on 
the “international oil cartel” report 
of the Federal Trade Commission is 
still uncertain, but the Senate Small 
Business Committee probably will 
have something to say about the sit- 
uation in its upcoming report to the 
83rd Congress. 


That report must be presented next 
January. It will cover a good many 
subjects on which the committee has 
held hearings, in addition to the brief 
sessions devoted to the “cartel” mat- 
ter. 

Chairman John O. Sparkman (D., 
Ala.) said this week that both addi- 
tional hearings and any recommenda- 
tions to be included in the report will 
depend largely on the views of Sen- 
ator Russell Long (D., La.) who is 
not in Washington at the present 
time. 

Senator Sparkman was “briefed” 
at an “informal” conference in his 
office this week by officials of the 
FTC and Justice Department on de- 
velopments since the committee made 
the report public. 


He said he had gathered from the 
conference that the current DJ grand 
jury investigation, based on the alle- 
gations in the report, was proceed- 
ing satisfactorily and would not be 
dropped when the Republicans as- 
sume office in January. He denied 
that the meeting was concerned with 
further committee hearings. 


Denies ‘Politics’ —- Mr. Sparkman, 
unsuccessful Democratic candidate 
for vice president, also denied em- 
phatically that “politics” played any, 
part in the committee’s “cartel” ac- 
tivity or in the publication of the re- 
port. 

“We made no attempt to examine 
the merits of it (the report) and we 
don’t intend to,” the Senator said. 
“One of our staff members combed 
the report, word by word, before we 
decided that it could be published, 
with certain deletions, without dam- 
aging our national security. 


“When we published the report, we 
gave the oil companies an opportun- 
ity in advance to see the report and 
invited them to come before the com- 
mittee and present any facts they 
wanted to about the contents of the 
report. None of them took the op- 
portunity. I have letters in my files 
from several of them declining to 
testify.” 

At press time, there had been no 
new developments in the running 
court fight between the companies 
and DJ over the grand jury proceed- 
ings. 

DJ, however, was expected to file 
its answer before the end of the week 
to the companies’ request that the 


Supreme Court review a decision of 
the lower courts against requiring 
the grand jury to sit in New York, 
rather than in the District of Colum- 
bia. 


West Coast Is Colder 
Week of Nov. 16-22 


CLEVELAND—Although the West 
Coast-Rocky Mt. area_ registered 
more degree days for the week Nov. 
16-22 than any other section of the 
country covered in NPN’s report, the 
1952 seasonal total (Sept. 1-Nov. 22) 
of degree days was below normal or 
1951 for that area. 


For the first time in five weeks, the 
East Coast area was warmer than 
normal] but remained colder than 1951. 


Degree Day Summary 
Season Sept. 1-Nov, 22 
Week 
Nor- Nov. 16- 
East Coast 1952 1951 mal Nov, 22 
errr... 871 140 
New York 81 
Philadelphia 79 
Washingtont bs 81 
Average 95 
Midwest 
Chicagot g 
Cleveland ........ § 80 
ee 
Minneapolist 
Omahat § 
St. Louis ........ 
Average ....... 9 
Southeast 
Birmingham, Ala.t 
Charleston, 8, C.. g 170 
Nashville, Tenn.t. 8S 502 
Raleigh, N. C. .. 445 
371 


San Francisco .. 48 392 
Seattle 2 939 
Denvert 1062 

Average 847 798 


Degree days are on 65 deg. F. basis. 

+ Readings at airport office. Readings in 
other cities taken at downtown (city) offices. 

t Includes weather bureau correction. 


Roy Thompson Named to NPC 


WASHINGTON—Roy J. Thomp- 
son, newly-elected chairman of the 
National Oil Jobbers Council, has 
been named to the National Petro- 
leum Council to succeed John Harp- 
er, past chairman. 


Death 


A. B. McMillan, president of McMil- 
lan-Shuler Oil Co., Fayetteville, N. C., 
died Nov. 10, in his office. 

Mr. McMillan was born in Fayette- 
ville in 1883, and received his educa- 
tion at Oak Ridge Institute and the 
University of North Carolina, 

Mr. McMillan entered the oil job- 
bing business in 1930. He was a direc- 
tor and past vice president of the 
North Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn. 

He is survived by his wife, and a 
son, Allen B., Jr. 
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Reaction Favorable to New Cabinet Officers 


Of the several cabinet officers named so far by President-Elect 
Eisenhower, at least three are of immediate interest to the petroleum 
industry. The following review to the backgrounds and viewpoints 
of those three gives some indication of how they might act with 
respect to matters affecting the industry. 


Secretary of the Interior 


Douglas McKay, the new Secretary 
of Interior-designate, is a business- 
man who has been in public service 
almost continuously for the past 20 
years. 

Product of these influences, at 59, 
is a conservative Republican business- 
man who is known as an ardent 
state’s rights man. 

Until last week, most oil men had 
scarcely heard of Douglas McKay, 
governor of Oregon. 


On Friday, Nov. 21, mindful of the 
great authority the Interior Secre- 
tary holds over the industry’s basic 
welfare and fortunes, oil men were 
asking, “Who is this McKay? What 
about him?” . 


From an oil man’s standpoint, he 
is an unknown quantity because his 
state has no petroleum history except 
as a market for refined products— 
with a demand of 100,000 b/d, which 
is only about 10% of West Coast con- 
sumption. And his only exposure to 
the oil business has been as an auto- 
mobile dealer, according to those 
around him. 

A self-made man, Gov. McKay 
started as a butcher boy at 13 to help 
support his family, and has had his 
own Chevrolet-Cadillac agency in 
Salem, Ore., for 25 years. 


Favors State’s Rights—He has been 
an advocate of government sponsor- 
ship of reclamation projects. 

He is on record as favoring state 
ownership of the tidelands. 


Shortly after his appointment, Gov. 
McKay told NPN, “It is impossible 
for me to say anything about Interior 
Department policies until I go to 
Washington, which will be in about 
a month, I can’t discuss matters con- 
cerning the petroleum industry. It 
would be dumb of me to talk before 
going to Washington and familiariz- 
ing myself with the department.” 


A native of the Far West, Gov. 
McKay was born in Portland on June 
24, 1893, a descendant of Oregon 
pioneers. His ancestry is mainly Scot- 
tish, with strains of French and 
Dutch. His father was a carpenter. 


Studied Agriculture—In 1911, 
Douglas left high school without his 
diploma to take a job as office boy 
with Union Pacific at $35 a month. 
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Mr. McKay 


Two years later he decided he would 
make agriculture his career and en- 
rolled in Oregon State College, at 
Corvallis, as a “sub-freshman.” 


To work his way through, young 
McKay swept out the science build- 
ing at 20c an hour, ran a laundry 
agency, worked on the college paper 
(for money) and cut meat on Sat- 
urdays. 


In 1917, Mr. McKay was graduated 
with a B.S. degree, a qualified agri- 
cultural agent. On March 31, he mar- 
ried a stenographer in a Portland law 
office, Mabel C. Hill, and was off to 
the Presidio in San Francisco, where 
he became a second lieutenant in the 
361st infantry regiment of the 91st 
(Pacific Coast) division. 


Wounded in War I—On Oct. 3, 
1918, while engaging in the battle 
for Sedan during the Meuse-Argonne 
offensive, Lt. McKay received six 
wounds around his right shoulder and 
almost lost his arm. Use of the shoul- 
der was restored by a series of op- 
erations. 


Because of his injury, 
looked for work that would be less 
of a physical strain than agriculture 
and got into selling—first insurance, 


McKay 


and then automobiles two and a half 
years later. In 1927, the Francis Mo- 
tor Co. sent him to Salem to run the 
firm’s Chevrolet agency. 


Became Mayor—In 1932, a bad 
year for Republicans, Mr. McKay, 4 
Republican, was elected mayor of 
Salem. Through 1933 and 1934, the 
capital city lived on a “hand-to- 
mouth” basis as Mr. McKay ex- 
plained it. Because the depression 
had cut tax revenues, Salem was op- 
erated on “warrants” bearing 6% in- 
terest; and sometimes as much as 
$100,000 was outstanding. 


During the McKay administration, 
the town voted to buy a water system 
from a private concern despite the 
tight financial condition. Today the 
Salem Water Bureau is known as @ 
sound public utility. 


Mr. McKay was hard-pressed to 
keep his automobile business out of 
the red. 

Said the Portland Oregonian, 
“These depression experiences made 
Mr. McKay a firm advocate of gov- 
ernment as well as business preserv- 
ing and guarding its financial foun- 
dation.” 


Governor by Accident — For the 
next 20 years, politics became an 
avocation; and an airplane accident 
landed him in the governor's man- 
sion. While serving his fourth term 
as a state senator in 1946, Mr. McKay 
was state campaign chairman for 
Earl Snell, who was elected governor. 
Although he was a key figure in poli- 
tics, Mr. McKay disclaimed any am- 
bition to higher office, “I intend to 
remain in the automobile business and 
I'm not looking for any political bur- 
dens.” 


But in Oct., 1947, Gov. Snell, the 
secretary of state and senate presi- 
dent were killed in an airplane crash, 
and the house speaker became acting 
governor. Mr. McKay stood for of- 
fice in Nov., 1948, and defeated two 
opponents. He took office Jan. 10, 
1949, Oregon’s 25th governor. 


As a state legislator, Mr. McKay 
didn’t introduce much legislation, but 
he was active as a supporter of the 
Willamette Valley flood control proj- 
ect and an advocate of the Willamette 
River Basin Assn. During this time, 
he gained experience in reclamation 
which he believes should be under- 
taken by the government. 


Friends describe Gov. McKay as a 
man who believes that both govern- 
ment and private enterprise have 
their place in the power field. Thomas 
Delzell, chairman of the board of 
Portland General Electric Co., said 
he believed Gov. McKay’s “basic phil- 
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osophy will be to encourage a maxi- 
mum degree of local ownership and 
control in power matters.” 

The governor has rejected a sug- 
gestion that a Columbia River Au- 
thority be established in the form 
of the federally controlled Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

Reviewing Gov. McKay’s financial 
conservatism, the Portland Oregonian 
once commented, “‘He has looked with 
a leary eye at proposals that the 
State’s income tax surplus be com- 
mandeered without leaving a heavy 
reserve to cushion any future eco- 
nomic shocks, and has favored the 
sales tax as a more stable source of 
income for government than the in- 
come tax.” 

As chairman of the Western Gov- 
ernors Conference, Gov. McKay will 
preside at the meeting to be held in 
Phoenix Dec. 7, 8 and 9, probably his 
last one. 


Attorney General 


A fresh, objective slant on crim- 
inal and civil cases pending in the 
Department of Justice is expected in 
the legal fraternity in New York to 
be taken by Herbert Brownell, Jr., 
designated by President-elect Dwight 
D. Eisenhower to be Attorney Gen- 
eral in the new cabinet. 


Mr. Brownell, without mentioning 
any specifically, has indicated he in- 
tends to re-examine all such cases 

which would include the “interna- 
tional petroleum cartel” proceedings, 
the antitrust suit against seven West 
Ye majors and that against Sun 
Oil. 

He made it plain he will review 
some cases even before he takes of- 
fice. This could mean cases involv- 
ing figures in the outgoing admin- 
istration. 


Mr. Brownell appears not to be 
well acquainted among oil company 
attorneys. They have however, good 
impressions of his legal ability and 
scholastic background and of his 
long personal and political associa- 
tion with Gov. Dewey, whose cam- 
paign manager he was in the 1944 
and 1948 presidential races. 

They observe Mr. Dewey always 


has surrounded himself with “good 
lawyers.” 


In a statement shortly after his 
designation by General Eisenhower, 
Mr. Brownell said: 

“If and when the nomination is 
confirmed by the Senate, I shall ac- 
cept with a sense of deep humility 
and, to the best of my ability, shall 
carry out the president-elect’s orders 
to conduct my office without par- 
tiality to any group or section, in 
fairness and justice to all the people 
of our country.” 

Mr. Brownell, 48, has been with 
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Mr. Brownell 


the New York law firm of Lord, Day 
and Lord since 1929, a member of 
the firm since 1932. He has been 
general counsel of the American 
Hotel Assn., and the New York State 
and City Hotel Assns., is co-author 
of the Manual of New York Hotel 
and Restaurant Law, and member of 
the American and New York State 
Bar associations, Assn. of the Bar 
of New York and Judicial Council of 
New York. 


Mr. Brownell served five terms as 
a member of the New York State 
Assembly. 


Secretary of Agriculture 


Have co-op “tax equality” forces 
been dealt a body blow by President- 
Elect Eisenhower's appointment of a 
former co-op official—Ezra Taft Ben- 
son—as Secretary of Agriculture? 

Probably not. 


That is the opinion of men who have 
worked hard for equal taxation of 
co-ops and private industry, and who 
are well aware that from 1939 
through 1943 Mr. Benson was execu- 
tive secretary of National Council of 
Farmer Co-operatives. They believe 
Mr. Benson’s appointment was “as 
good as you could get,” and that 
“there could have been much worse 
men selected.” 

They sum it up this way: 

Although the National Council is 
composed chiefly of large marketing 
co-ops that have benefitted materially 
from co-op tax advantages, Mr, Ben- 
son is “very conservative.” Most im- 
portant is the fact that he is High 
Mormon, and the Mormon Church al- 


ways has taken the position that its 
church co-ops (of which there are 
many) should pay the same taxes as 
other businesses. In fact, they have 
paid and do pay. Behind this is the 
deep-rooted Mormon philosophy of 
complete separation of church and 
state. Mr. Benson is instilled with 
this Mormon concept, and therefore 
he probably would not be opposed to 
increasing co-op taxes—at least to 
some degree. Furthermore, Mr. Ben- 
son was not directly associated with 
any of the Big Three farm organiza- 
tions—the Farm Bureau, Grange, and 
Farmers Union—although all are rep- 
resented in the National Council. 


No ‘Pressure’—Further, Mr. Ben- 
son appears unlikely to be influenced 
by two long-time supporters of co-op 
tax privileges—Federal Trade Com- 
missioner John Carson and ex-Con- 
gressman Jerry Voorhis of California. 

Mr. Voorhis is now with the Co- 
operative League of U.S.A., and Mr. 
Carson formerly served with Co-op- 
erative News Service (of the Co-op 
League). But the National Council 
of Farmer Co-operatives is basically 
a conservative, Republican-minded or- 
ganization that often does not see eye- 
to-eye with the Co-op League. 

For example, the Council did not 
oppose the 1951 tax bill that levied a 
corporate tax on the unallocated re- 
serves of co-ops, although it has al- 
ways fought taxation of co-op “in- 
come.” 


Mead to Resign FTC Post; 
Mason May Be New Chairman 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON — Federal Trade 


Commissioner James M. Mead said 
Nov. 20 he plans to submit his resig- 
nation as chairman—but not as com- 
missioner—to pave the way for in- 
coming administration to select a new 
chairman. Commissioner Lowell B. 
Mason, only Republican member of 
present commission, is considered 
likely to succeed Mr. Mead as chair- 
man. 

Earlier indications had been that 
Mr. Mason probably would not be 
named chairman until next Septem- 
ber when, because of expiration of 
terms of two present members, Re- 
publicans will be able to gain control 
of the five-man commission. How- 
ever, Mr. Mead’s planned resignation 
may speed Mr. Mason’s appointment. 

Although commissioners are ap- 
pointed by the President, subject to 
Senate approval, it is not customary 
for members to resign because of 
change in the administration. Con- 
cerning chairmanship, however, the 
President has the authority to name 
one commissioner as chairman and, 
technically, Eisenhower could name a 
new chairman whether Mr. Mead re- 
signed that title or not. 
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Industry Owes Much to John Harper's Efforts 


The now-ended term of John Harper as chairman of 
the National Oil Jobbers Council marks another two 
years of great advancement in the standing of that 
council and in the recognition of the oil jobber as a 
vital, constructive and necessary factor if there is to 
be Independent competition in the industry. 

John Harper’s administration of the Council chair- 
manship particularly brought a clearer view of the oil 
jobber as a conservative and helpful member of the 
oil industry—not only to the whole industry but, we 
believe, also to the top officers of the major oil compa- 
nies. There had been a steady development in this di- 
rection over the years, but Mr. Harper seemed to be 
able to give it a great push. His residence and busi- 
ness activity in New York City and his long-time con- 
nections there, together with his own unselfish effort, 
permitted him to have more helpful contacts with top 
management than probably had he lived elsewhere. 

In his two years as chairman of the Council, Mr. 
Harper made it a special point to take full advantage 
of these practical elements, with the result that he made 
many personal calls, sometimes alone and sometimes 
with other members of the Council or other jobbers or 
the officers of the major oil companies. On these calls 
a current problem of the industry, of supply or quality 
standards, or transportation, or equipment availability 
or the general problem of better co-operation with the 
nation’s government at Washington, would be discussed. 


Since the Independent jobber organizations have be- 
come more active in political and national affairs, Mr. 
Harper’s calls were more and more welcomed. They 
brought to the top executives the more clearly the po- 
litical importance of the jobber in helping to protect the 
country and the industry against unfair political attacks. 
In addition, they demonstrated to these executives the 
need for a better understanding of the mechanics of the 
industry’s public relations problem. 


These mechanics concern the fact that has been much 
disregarded by top brass, and even by OIIC supporters, 
that the industry must live right within its own borders, 
that competition must be as fair and intelligent as it 
possibly can be made and that this cannot be brought 
about by major companies, or other divisions of the in- 
dustry, scolding and preaching down to the Independents 
in the marketing end of the business, as has been so 
much the case in the last 40 years, on the assumption 
that all the price cutting and marketing stupidities have 
sprung from the Independents and none from the ma- 
jors, and that the Independents are wild and woolly and 
radical. 

John Harper, himself, is good evidence to the con- 
trary of all these false assumptions. He was born and 
raised in a most conservative atmosphere, more so prob- 
ably by far than most of the major company executives. 
He conducted his business in a fair, conservative and 
successful manner. He has supported only sound prin- 
ciples of business management and industrial and politi- 
eal integrity. Yet his concepts have been modern; just as 
sound as those of any of the top executives he called 
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upon, but just as modern—and intelligently conserva- 
tive—as the sound modern business ideas of his jobber 
associates. 

John Harper early got the picture of the jobber from 
being a salesman to jobbers in Atlantic Coast territory. 
Then he took over a small jobbing business and has been 
an Independent ever since. As a jobber he has been a 
member of the Empire State Petroleum Assn. from its 
start. He was advanced by its members through all the 
offices to president and as such he represented the Em- 
pire Association in the National Oil Jobbers Council. 
There he gave freely of his time and money to the Coun- 
cil’s work and then was elevated to the chairmanship. 
There, as the duly elected head of the Council of 23 state 
oil jobber associations, he has been the ranking jobber 
of the country and the truly and forthrightly direct rep- 
resentative of those jobbers holding allegiance solely to 
the jobbers and entirely free of any entanglements with 
the majors in any way. 

John Harper has given freely of his time and money 
during these two years, and that is no trifling contribu- 
tion. What a jobber contributes to the general cause of 
the industry comes directly from his own pocket and 
from the time his own business requires, which makes 
it the same as out-of-pocket money. This is a point of 
view that those working for major companies generally 
do not have. Their salaries and expense accounts come 
out of the pockets of a hundred thousand or more un- 
known stockholders. They do not personally see a few 
thousand gallons slipping to a competitor because they 
have been out of town on industry business, a few thou- 
sand pennies leaving their pockets as it were. The vast 
machinery of a major oil company keeps turning out 
their salaries and expense money whether they are at 
the telephone today or next week. 

But not so with the smaller man who has personally 
to supervise and push every detail of his business. What 
the smaller man gives in time and money is from his 
“net,” and he cannot help but know it. 

That is a point that many a major official overlooks 
in discussing industry activities, and it may also be 
said that it is a point the Independent often thinks too 
much of when it comes to his paying cash for support 
of associations and other activities in his behalf. We have 
heard many a generous jobber, giving his time and ex- 
pense to his fellow jobber, complain about the niggard- 
liness of his financial support. Unfortunately that nig- 
gardliness is only too true. Yet it is also most obvious 
from the great growth of state jobber associations, and 
now the Jobbers Council, that the jobbers are yearly 
broadening their outlook and giving more freely of their 
time and money. 

John Harper and his associates, by the constructive 
character of their conduct, have made the jobber asso- 
ciations and this Jobber Council the dominating true 
aids for an ever better and stronger oil industry. 

Mr. Harper is being succeeded as chairman of the 
Council by another jobber who by yedrs of service for 
the Independents has proved his worth to the jobbers 
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and to the industry. He is Roy J. Thompson, of the old 
and conservative Apex Motor Fuel Co. of Chicago and 
three times president of the strong Illinois Petroleum 
Marketers Assn. 

The Jobbers Council continues in strong, constructive 
hands that will build for the good of the whole industry. 


Oil Companies Carry ‘Cartel’ Investigation 
Facts to Public But Should Tell Even More 


The oil companies accused by the unlamented Truman 
administration in the “cartel case” are not bringing 
forward all their defense this early. However, they are 
doing a far better job of telling the public something 
about their activities than following previous government 
attacks. 

In its September issue of The Lamp, the Standard 
Oil Co. (New Jersey), in reviewing some of the things 
it has done abroad and some of the great investment it 
has gambled there, discusses one point that the Rough 
Dealers at Washington of course have ignored in their 
statements against the oil companies, and that is that 
industry laws in foreign countries are generally far 
different than in the U.S. They are especially far less 
restrictive as to the conduct of a company in competi- 
tion even to the point of permitting or requiring a com- 
pany to do certain things that if done in the U.S. would 
be a violation of U.S. law. 


If one would operate in a foreign land one must 
necessarily conform to its law regardless of the law 
of the country from which one might come. This 
generally means that the foreign operation must be 
owned by a corporation controlled by stockholders and 
directors that are “nationals” of that country. You 
either do it that way or you don’t operate. There 
are many interesting angles to this which the oil 
companies undoubtedly will brirg out, but in the 
September Lamp the “Jersey company” said on this 
point: 

“Jersey seeks constantly to have its foreign affiliates 
stand among the peoples of other lands as working ex- 
amples of free competitive enterprise. 

“This is not always easy. Many countries regard 
limiting of competition by government regulation as 
the best way to do business, a point of view very different 
from that held in the United States. 

“Moreover, petroleum laws in some countries con- 
tain restrictive provisions designed to assure wise use 
of this resource (oil). The conservation and proration 
statutes in the United States are an example. Jersey, 
of course, conforms to and supports such laws. 

“Although Jersey affiliates abroad must conform 


to local laws and customs, they have been able to make 
progress over the years for the American concept of 
free enterprise by maintaining a position against restric- 
tions. 

“In 1928 Jersey was one of five American oil com- 
panies which, with the active support of the State De- 
partment, won for the first time the right of Americans 
to participate in development of Middle East oil. 

“The undertaking was to a degree restrictive in na- 
ture, for the participating companies were bound to a 
pact that none of them would act independently in the 
production or refining of crude oil within an area marked 
by a red line on the map. The pact, the provisions of 
which have been widely published, came to be known as 
the ‘Red Line Agreement.’ 

“Only by submitting to that condition were the Amer- 
ican companies able to gain a foothold in Middle East 
oil development. 

“After World War II, however, Jersey was able to 
become free of this restrictive agreement and to par- 
ticipate in another Middle East development through 
the Arabian American Oil Co. 

“Although the large units engaged in the foreign oil 
business often join together for the production of oil, 
for reasons previously described, competition among them 
for the world markets remains keen.” 

If our Department of Justice thinks oil companies are 
too much in cahoots as per foreign law in the production 
of oil, it should try and buy a Swiss watch in any Swiss 
city at “under the market.” There isn’t enough shoe 
leather in all Washington to keep the Department’s 
sleuths going until they find a price cutter and if, when 
they are down to stocking feet, they complain to a 
brother American or Englishman, they will get a rough 
laugh because watch prices, so it is said, are controlled 
from the manufacturer to the last retail outlet and that 
means down to the last franc in the price and to the 
last minute of the business day, rain or shine. We con- 
ducted such an investigation once on a cold rainy day in 
Zurich and all we got were wet feet and a runny nose, 
which, we were told by unsympathetic country men, was 
the best of evidence in Switzerland that the price main- 
tenance regulations were being well enforced. 

If the Washington “free competition crowd” want to 
protect the American public from the “crime” of “price 
fixing” in Switzerland and elsewhere abroad maybe the 
American administration should forbid the importation 
of any product from such a country. We can think of 
nothing that would blow the United Nations higher than 
our busybody interference with their right to run their 
businesses as they may want to, American do-gooders 
to the contrary belief. 





Census Bureau to Consult 
Oil on 1953 Census Report 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON — Census Bureau 
officials are planning to meet with 
oil industry representatives within 
the next few weeks to iron out plans 
for oil’s participation in 1953 Census 
of Business, Meeting will be part of 
the bureau’s program to consult with 
all industries, before making report- 
ing forms final. 
Census said copies of tentative 
forms were sent to, and comments 
have been invited from, the follow- 
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ing oil groups: API, Compressed Gas 
Manufacturers Assn., Independent 
Petroleum Assn. of America, Lique- 
fied Petroleum Gas Assn., National 
Co-operatives, Inc., National Oil Job- 
bers Council, Natural Gasoline Assn. 
of America and National Petroleum 
Assn. 

In addition to Census of Business, 
which will call for details on oil 
wholesaling and retailing, the bureau 
also will launch 1953 studies on man- 
ufactures (including oil refining), 
minerals (including oil production) 
and transportation. 

The Bureau hopes to have final 


forms ready for mailing shortly after 
first of the year, so that reporting 
firms may conduct accounting prac- 
tices accordingly. Summaries of 
census probably will not be available 
until well into 1955, bureau indi- 
cated. 


Hartol Merges Terminals 
NPN News Bureau 
NEW YORK — Hartol Terminal 
Corp., the wholly-owned subsidiary 
of Hartol Petroleum Corp., has been 
merged with Atlantic Coast Termi- 
nals, Inc., also a wholly-owned Hartol 
Petroleum subsidiary. 
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Mileage Tax on Trucks Gets Attention 
Of New England Governors’ Conference 


By Raymond E. Bjorkback, Eastern Editor 


Tre New Eng- 

land governors 

conference has just talked over, and 

reportedly taken no affirmative ac- 

tion on a truck mileage tax pro- 

posal that has become a national 

conversation piece in those quarters 
concerned with truck legislation. 

The six New England governors 
presumably want to give the proporal 
considerable study. Presumably the 
industry will want to know more 
about it, too. 

It is, in a word, sweeping, being 
an interstate plan for abolishing re- 
ciprocity for the heavier interstate 
motor vehicles, and replacing it with 
a pro-rated mile tax on such trucks. 

Advanced by the National Assn. of 
tax administrators, it is calculated to 
appeal strongly to the so-called bridge 
or corridor states prone to feel that 
trucks operating in interstate com- 
merce don’t give them fuel tax rev- 
enue commensurate with the use 
made of their highways. 

Trucks of 18,000 Ibs. gross weight 
upward would pay in any given state 
a rate equivalent to the amount per 
mile contributed in highway user 
taxes by the average vehicle of sim- 
ilar size being operated intrastate 
exclusively. 

This tax would be in lieu of all 
other taxes in each state, except for 
registration in the state in which the 
vehicle is normally garaged. 

Just maybe, the same mileage rate 
would apply to both gasoline and 
Diesel vehicles of the same size with 
credit allowed for fuel tax actually 
paid. Central accounting and audit- 
ing and uniform reporting for all 
adopting states are recommended in 
the plan. 


* * * 


Distinctive license plates denoting 
interstate operation would be issued 
for a vehicle on payment of a normal 
registration fee of $10 to the “home” 
state. Operators would obtain a per- 
mit from each state in which the 
truck was to be operated, and a tax 
identification card from the home 
state listing all states of intended 
operation. 

Duplicates of tax identification 
cards would be sent by the registra- 
tion state to the other states so that 
each would have complete data re- 
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garding the operator and his vehicles. 
Plates, permits and cards would be 
good indefinitely. 

A report of mileage traveled within 
the states would be made monthly 
accompanied by tax payments to the 
respective states computed at rates 
per mile established for the specific 
vehicles. 

Numerous questions as to the plan’s 
intended operation were raised at a 
recent meeting between representa- 
tives of the council of state govern- 
ments, highway users and railroad 
interests. Now, the council’s board 
of governors is expected to act on 
the proposal early next month. 


* * * 


The ton-mile tax has led some 
states in the East to take retaliatory 
measures, and danger has been point- 
ed out in the plan of aggravating 
such reciprocity “situations,” and 


MIDWEST 


thus accelerating the very thing 
sought to be prevented, namely, in- 
tervention by Congress. Questions 
have been raised, too, as to what 
treatment is contemplated for mile- 
age operated on toll roads and for 
ton-mile taxes. 

Among objections raised are the 
following: 


1, The interstate carrier is put in 
a separate tax category where he 
will be subject to selective applica- 
tion for tax treatment, including 
any measures inspired by competing 
forms of transportation. 

2. It may be that high-mileage 
interstate operations will be subject- 
ed to greater liability under mileage 
taxes than by full payment in each 
state of operation, including registra- 
tion. 

3. Inequities existing in present 
state laws will be translated into 
the proposed mileage equivalents, 
thus making it still more difficult to 
trace, explain and obliterate either 
inequities which are now present or 
those which may be adopted later. 

4. Information now available indi- 
cates that a mileage tax is expensive 
to administer and that both expense 
and evasion are increased by intro- 
duction of a credit for fuel tax pay- 
ments. 


As If Farm Discounts Weren't Enough 
Jobbers Face Numerous Other Worries 


By Leonard Castle, Midwest Editor 


In recent weeks 
much of this 
space has been devoted to the grave 
problem of dump discounts to farm- 
ers which, if continued, threatens the 
very existence of many small job- 
bers marketing in rural areas. This, 
in our opinion, is the most serious 
single problem facing the average 
small town Midwest jobber today. 
That many marketers agree is borne 
out by numerous voluntary comments 
from jobbers scattered throughout 
the area, comments which were re- 
produced here. 

But jobbers are beset by many 
other worries aside from that of farm 
discounts. These include taxes, ris- 
ing operating costs and a subsequent 
narrowing of net profits, personnel, 
crops, and credits. 


These subjects are discussed 
thoughtfully in a recent letter writ- 
ten by a jobber spokesman from one 


of the Great Plains states, a corn, 
wheat and cattle state which is 
threatened by drought, although life- 
giving rains and snows were received 
last week after many months of dry- 
ness. As in most parts of the Mid- 
west, agriculture is the life blood of 
this state and a serious drought would 
jeopardize the jobber’s position im- 
measurably. 

The letter was in response to a 
query as to whether jobbers should 
join other small businesses in seek- 
ing income tax relief at the next ses- 
sion of Congress. (The National Oil 
Jobbers Council in Chicago Nov. 9 
urged that the normal corporation 
tax ceiling be raised from $25,000 to 
$50,000 as an aid to small business.) 

. * . 

In discussing the problem of fed- 
eral taxes, this jobber spokesman 
observes that, “At the moment, it 
seems to me that most of our people 
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are more concerned over the problem 
of making a net profit than what 
happens if, or when, they report it.” 
“There are so many developments 
which are jeopardizing the In- 
dependent jobber’s position, profit- 
wise,” he said, “that it is difficult 
for me to take any one of them and 
say, ‘This is the key to the whole 
mess. Correct this situation and we'll 
be able to take a long step forward.’ 
“For instance, the marketing 
structure is in bad shape and very 
few jobbers are abie to salvage an 
adequate margin in the face of pre- 
vailing prices—whether posted or 
secret. The credit situation is a 
headache to many of our folks. 


“Now drought is tightening the 
purse strings and some jobbers, who 
expected to collect accounts receiv- 
able from the returns of a good corn 
crop, report some resistance through 
farmers’ fear of the future. Labor, 
of any kind, is hard to procure and 
‘good men’ are scarce as ‘hen’s 
teeth.’ Jobbers everywhere report 
their costs are increasing and tak- 
ing more and more of the sales dol- 
lar.” 


. * * 
As to taxes, he notes that local 


and state levies—aside from federal 
assessments—have increased great- 
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ly with no indication that the trend 
will be reversed or interrupted. This 
situation “is aggravated by such pro- 
grams as the national PAR and oth- 
ers which blindly endorse such blank- 
et propositions as ‘more money for 
roads,’ without any effort to analyze 
the size and use of present revenues.” 


He observes that there is no doubt 
about the fact that taxes and govern- 
mental regulations exact a propor- 
tionately heavier toll from small busi- 
ness than from large units. 


“Nevertheless, the long succession 
of increased taxes, restrictive laws, 
regulations and ‘reports’ have pro- 
duced a feeling of apathy and futility 
among small businessmen generally 
and Independent oil jobbers particu- 
larly,” he comments. 


“Many too many express the feel- 
ing that taxes will continue to in- 
crease, regulations. become more 
stringent and the reports more volu- 
minous—and there is nothing they 
can do to stop the trend. 


“But, maybe the results of the re- 
cent election will bring hope for a bet- 
ter tax break for small business. May- 
be it is just what was needed to sup- 
ply the spark for the generation of 
a renewed, revised, fighting spirit 
among our jobbers and all small busi- 
nessmen.” 


Proposed Texas to West Coast Line 
Still Trying to Find Crude Buyers 


By Frank Breese, Pacific Coast Editor 


So far there 

have been no tak- 

ers reported for the offer of West 

Texas crude to be delivered to the 

Los Angeles Basin via a projected 

pipe line. And there is considerable 

speculation in California that the 

highly-publicized line may not be 

built—at least not in the near future 
as the backers planned. 


The West Coast Pipe Line Co. has 
had a three-way problem: Lining up 
West Coast outlets, Texas supplies, 
and financing. The last two have de- 
pended on the first. And Los Angeles 
refiners have been reluctant to con- 
tract for Texas crude oil despite the 
shortage here—-now estimated at 
100,000 b/d. 

The pipe line transportation charge 
of 60c per bbl. places Texas crude 
at a seeming disadvantage. But the 
pipe line backers claim that is more 
than offset by higher products yield 
from Texas oil. In a sales presenta- 
tion, the pipe line supporters as- 
serted that the end profit from a bar- 
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rel of West Texas crude would be 
62.5c more than from California 
crude. 


One table puts the initial cost of 
Texas crude, delivered in the Los 
Angeles Basin, at 71.5¢ above Cali- 
fornia crude: 


Calif. W. Tex. 
Crude Crude 


Gathering, pipe line, and dis- 
tribution charges 

ee ee ee 

Pipe line 

Processing disadvantage .... .05 

Distribution 


Cost per bbi. ....... $2.30 
0 


$3.165 


But the table on projected yield 
gives the Texas crude a big edge, ac- 
cording to the pipe line supporters: 


Calif. W. Tex. 
crude crude 
Motor gasoline 


Distillates 
Residual fuel 


Taking some typical quotations— 
14c per gal., tank wagon for gaso- 


line, less delivery charges; 11.4c per 
gal. for Diesel fuel and 4c per gal. 
for residual ($1.70 per bbl.)—-West 
Texas crude more than makes up 
for the transport cost, if that yield 
rate is applied. 

However, the big selling job is to 
convince the Los Angeles refiners 
that the hypothetical yield is as real 
as the carrier charge. 

Five of California’s seven majors 
are looking elsewhere for the answer 
to the West Coast shortage. Stand- 
ard of California, Shell, Richfield and 
Union have bought participation in 
the rival Edmonton-Vancouver pipe 
line under construction. General Pe- 
troleum has expressed itself for Can- 
adian crude and opined that the 
Texas line is less economical. 


* * * 


Speculation has been that the In- 
dependent refiners would be the best 
bet for the Texas line. But none has 
publicly stated that it has signed up 
yet. 

Competitively, time is working 
against the Texas line, too. The rival 
Canadian line will be flowing crude 
into the Pacific Northwest next Oc- 
tober. It is expected to eliminate the 
current 100,000 b/d shortage. If the 
Texas-California line doesn’t have 
some committed outlets by then, will 
it be able to compete? 

Several good-sized jobbers have ex- 
pressed the hope and belief that a 
rival line would be built, catering to 
Independent refiners and marketers. 
As one of them said, “It would be a 
lot easier doing business with the 
majors if we didn’t depend on them 
so much. If the Independent distrib- 
utors could lick the shortage them- 
selves, they’d be a lot stronger in 
the long run.” 


It now looks as though a serious 
attempt will be made to raise the 
California state gasoline tax of 4.5c 
per gal. by one cent when the legis- 
lature meets early next year. 

The initiative came in two install- 
ments. First, an engineering appraisal 
by the Automotive Safety Foundation 
said it would cost the state over 
$3,400,000,000 over the next 15 years 
to bring the highways up to their 
proper standards. Then a state eco- 
nomic consultant, Richard Zettel, sub- 
mitted some proposals on financ- 
ing. As it is, revenues will supply 
about $2,500,000,000. 

To raise the rest, Mr. Zettel sug- 
gested that the gasoline tax go up 
a penny. He also proposed propor- 
tionate increases in automobile reg- 
istration fees and truck taxes. 

The proposal was submitted to a 
joint highway legislative committee. 
At the same time, the committee con- 
ferred with its “citizens’ advisory 
committee”, headed by Robert L. 
Minckler, president of the Western 
Oil and Gas Assn. and General Pe- 
troleum. 
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Ohio Jobbers Lay Plans 
For New Association 


NPN News Bureau 

CLEVELAND—A group of oil job- 
bers in southwestern Ohio has begun 
laying groundwork for a new associa- 
tion under the name, Independent Oil 
Jobbers Assn. Membership is lim- 
ited to “Independent operators.” 

Early plans were made at a meet- 
ing of 15 jobbers in Middletown, Ohio, 
Nov. 19. The group’s goal is to give 
“Independent oil jobbers in the Mid- 
west area a focal point for discus- 
sing their mutual interests and prob- 
lems . . . without supplier influence.” 
A spokesman said that cost of job- 
ber operations might well be an early 
subject for discussion. 

Ohio jobbers taking the lead in 
planning are: 

G. E, Douglass, Champion Service 
Co., Hamilton; G. L. Cline, Ohio In- 
dependent Oil Co., Springfield; Elmo 
D. Hidy, Arrow Petroleum Co., Nor- 
wood (Cincinnati); and B. W. Mays, 
Mays Oil & Supply Co., Dayton. 

No definite geographical limits for 
membership have been set, although 
initially the group is concentrating 
on southwestern Ohio and adjacent 
areas of Indiana and Kentucky, Mem- 
bership would be on a company basis, 
embracing all officials in a single job- 
bing firm. Those joining could retain 
membership in existing state jobber 
associations. 

One jobber in the organizing group 
stresses it is too early to pin down 
final policies, but he indicated the 
new association “might” seek affilia- 
tion with National Oil Jobbers Coun- 
cil,‘and might eventually have a paid 
secretary. No officers have been 
named. 

A second organizational meeting 
will be held at a luncheon Dec. 3 at 
the Manchester Hotel in Middletown. 


NOMA Asks to Cut Ties 
With NPC; Raps ‘Inaction’ 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — National Oil 
Marketers Assn. last week asked to 
be dropped from representation on 
the National Petroleum Council and 
Paul E. Hadlick, NOMA’s general 
counsel, said the action was taken be- 
cause “NPC hasn’t done anything 
about marketers’ problems.” In letter 
to Interior Secretary Oscar Chapman, 
Fred W. Herlihy, NOMA president, 
resigned as a NPC member and said 
his association “does not desire to be 
represented on the council at this 
time.” 

Mr. Hadlick said NOMA representa- 
tion on the council “was a waste of 
time because the council has con- 
cerned itself only with matters af- 
fecting producers, refiners and the 
large transportation people.” 

Mr. Herlihy, however, did not give 
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any reasons in his letter to Mr. Chap- 
man. He wrote: “Should war or other 
dire national emergency make it ad- 
visable to re-establish an advisory 
group in the future, this association 
stands ready to have a representative 
serve.” 

James V. Brown, NPC secretary- 
treasurer, said he had not seen Herli- 
hy’s letter and therefore could not 
comment. 


Productivity Wage Boost 
Sought by Oil Unions 


DENVER — Suggested contract 
clauses providing for 10c an hour an- 
nual productivity wage increases and 
for return to 36-hour work week “in 
case of considerable unemployment in 
the nation” were adopted at initial 
meeting of the newly-established Co- 
alition Council of oil industry unions 
here. 

It was agreed that each union would 
start seeking enactment of these 
clauses as contracts are opened, Oil 
Workers International Union (CIO) 
publication reported. 

“The 10c figure is, of course, sub- 
ject to bargaining,” OWIU noted. 

In its report on the meeting, OWIU 


said: “It was recognized that the time 
is not ripe for an immediate all-out 
bargaining drive such as the success- 
ful wage campaign carried on by the 
Coalition during the past year.” 

OWIU President O. A. Knight was 
designated as the permanent chair- 
man of the council. He pointed out, 
OWIU reported, that “the Coalition 
can, by increasing its size and 
strength, reduce the necessity of 
strikes to enforce its bargaining re- 
quests.” 


Wallingford Is Appointed 
Secretary of Ohio Jobbers 


COLUMBUS, Ohio—Directors of 
Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn. 
have named Clyde E. Wallingford, of 
Columbus, executive secretary of the 
association. He succeeds the late 
Robert A. Warfel. 

Mr. Wallingford has been associa- 
tion field secretary, and has concen- 
trated on state legislation affecting 
oil. He joined the group in 1938 
after having served as city man- 
ager of Springfield, Ohio, and New- 
port, Ky. During World War I he 
was in the field artillery in Europe. 





Defense Orders for the Oil Industry 


(Issued Nov, 18-24, inclusive) 

This description of oil defense orders pro- 
vides a weekly summary of government regu- 
lations that may affect NPN readers. We will 
appreciate our readers letting us know when 
they think that we have omitted a regulation. 

Complete copies of the official text of these 
orders can be obtained from Platt’s OIL-Law- 
GRAM Reports, 1213 West Third St., Cleveland 
13, Ohio, a publication which reproduces and 
mails out the orders on oil upon issuance. 
Minimum charge for single copies, $1.00, 
postage paid. One year’s service, $100. Less 
than one year’s service pro rata plus $5.00 
for handling. 

CODE: NPA—National Production Author- 
ity; BSA — Economic Stabilization Agency; 
PAD—Petroleum Administration for Defense; 
ODM—Office of Defense Mobilization; DPA— 
Defense Production Administration; DTA — 
Defense Transport Administration; WSB — 
Wage Stabilization Board; OPS — Office of 
Price Stabilization. 


List of Orders 


OPS—Office of Price Stabilization 
CPR 61, Amdt, 3—Reporting exports under 
section 5(b) of CPR 61, 

PR 61, Amdt. 4—Suspension of export 
price controls upon i from 4 tic 
price controls, 

GCPR, SR 126—Metal cans. 

CPR 30, Amdt. 41—Revision of price lists 
by machinery manufacturers. 
SS 





v 


Board 

GSO 16—Salaries, etc. of employees under 
WSB before 6/30/52. 

Int. 18—Health and welfare plans. 

Int. 17—New profit-sharing etc. authorized 
under GSO 12, Rev. 

GSSR 5, Amdt. 2—Commission earnings ad- 
justment. 
WSB—Wage Stabilization Board 

GWR i4, Ints. 1, 2, 3—Bonuses. 
NPA—National Production Authority 
on” Reg. 1, as amended—Basic Rules of 

CMP Reg. 1, Dir. 9—Revocation—Non-Nickel 
bearing stainless steel. 


What Orders Do 
Office of Price Stabilization 


REPORTS UNDER SEC. 5(B) OF CPR 61 
~Amdt. 3 to CPR 61—Provides that all fu- 


ture reports under section 5 be furnished to 
the District Offices by registered letter 

SUSPENSION OF EXPORT CONTROLS- 
Amdt. 4 to CPR 61—Provides that where 
domestic sales of a commodity are exempted 
or suspended from price controls, the exemp- 
tion or suspension also applies to export sales. 

METAL CANS—SR 126 to GCPR—Pro- 
vides two optional methods to adjust ceiling 
prices for sales by manufacturers of cans 
made of tin plate, terne plate or black plate 

REVISION OF PRICE LISTS BY MACHIN- 
ERY MANUFACTURERS—Amdt. 41 to CPR 
30—Clarifies procedure by which manufac- 
turers of machinery may apply for approval 
of a revision of their price lists for use by 
resellers. 


Salary Stabilization Board 


SALARIES OF EMPLOYEES UNDER WSB 
BEFORE 6/30/52—GSO 16—Clarifies situation 
regarding compensation which employers may 
properly pay to such employees, and extent 
to which SSB will ratify action taken by 
employers pursuant to WSB authorization. 

HEALTH AND WELFARE PLANS—Int. 15 
—Deals with right of employers to put into 
effect health and welfare plans in accordance 
with GSSR 8. 

NEW PROFIT SHARING-—-Int. 17 to GSO 
12—Deals with the establishment of a bonus 
fund and with the distribution of bonus pay- 
ments from the fund. 

COMMISSION EARNINGS ADJUSTMENT 
Amdt. 2 to GSSR 5—Extends provisions of 
sec. 9(a) of GSSR 5 to 1953. 


Wage Stabilization Board 


BONUSES—Ints. 1, 2, 3 to GWR 14-—-Au- 
thorizes certain bonus payments for 1952 with- 
out prior Board approval. 


National Production Authority 


BASIC RULES OF CMP-—-CMP Reg. 1, as 
amended—Class B producers not longer re- 
quired to produce to the limits of their au- 
thorized production schedules; minimum mill 
quantities of aluminum controlled materials 
which may be ordered now defined as standard 
minimum quantities established by each mill 
after approval by NPA; minor revisions in 
Sched, I, Ill, IV. 
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NO. 3 IN A SERIES 


Why Cars Need Lubrication 


By HOLGER RIDDER 
NPN Staff Writer 


“Lubricate for safety every 1,000 
miles.” 

Sounds like a good slogan designed 
to nick the average motorist for from 
$12 to $15 a year, doesn’t it? In fact, 
it might be associated by some as be- 
ing in the same class with such sales 
promotion slogans as “Eat a Kum- 
quat Day.” “Be Kind to Guppies 
Week,” or “Chlorophyll for Crocodiles 
Campaign.” 

After all, what happens when a 
service station attendant lubricates a 
car? He raises it on a hoist, squirts 
a few gobs of grease here, a few 
drops of oil there, pokes a finger in 
another spot, and the job’s done. For 
that he collects $1.25, or a reasonably 
similar amount. 

Aside from the elimination of a 
few squeaks in the family chariot, 
some grease and oil, and a demon- 
stration of calisthenics, while “squirt- 
ing grease” what else is in that $1.25 
package purchased by the motorist? 

For $1.25 the motorist has received 





Using the Sales Tool 


With only two in the series of 
four lube sales articles pub- 
lished prior to this issue, thous- 
ands of reprints have been or- 
dered already. While the series 
was originally written in lay- 
man’s language to encourage 
distribution among service sta- 
tion customers, letters accom- 
panying reprint orders indicate 
the series is being used in other 
ways too. For example: 

One East Coast Independent 
marketer writes: 


“Would you kindly place our 
order for 300 reprints of each 
of the four articles you print. 
We would appreciate your mail- 
ing those to us after each is- 
sue at earliest possible date... 
We plan on developing a cam- 
paign with our 250 dealers— 
mailing these reprints out to- 
gether with a letter each time. 

Another marketer, ordering 
300 reprints of each of the four 
articles, plans to include one 
each in every sales representa- 
tive’s company sales bulletin 
binder. In addition, the company 
currently is considering several 
other uses for the reprints. 





one of the biggest values to be had 
at today’s prices. He’s bought protec- 
tion against hard riding, hard steer- 
ing, noise, premature breakdowns on 
the road, and an added measure of 
safety for himself and his family. 


When a service station lubrication 
man puts a car on the hoist, he per- 
forms two jobs—lubrication and in- 
spection. 


Lubrication — The lubricants used 
are designed to protect moving parts 
against heat, dryness, friction, dust, 
mud, salt, water and rust. They per- 
form this job on the body and chassis, 
front wheel bearings, knee action 
parts, transmission, springs, differen- 
tial, various parts under the hood not 
lubricated by the motor oil, etc. 

On the chassis, the lubricant is ex- 
posed to all sorts of road conditions 
—dust, dirt, mud, water, salt, ice, 
snow, etc., being constantly hurled 
against lubricated parts. Modern 
greases are designed to beat off these 
elements and still provide a protec- 
tive lubricating film. 
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A TOUGH BATTLE—Chassis grease is 
exposed to all types of road conditions 
and can prove effective in beating off 
such lubricating foes as dust, dirt, mud, 
water, salt, ice, snow, etc. 


The grease has to be soft enough 
to feed into tight clearances and yet 
cling and stay put to lubricate the 
parts and also provide a protective 
collar which will keep dirt and water 
out. 


Any entry of dirt and water into 
these exposed moving parts will re- 
sult in increased wear and premature 
failure. 

Because the conditions under which 
ears are driven vary so greatly, no 
one has come up with a fool-proof 
yardstick which will tell the individ- 
ual motorist when his car should be 
lubricated. However, one is obvious. 
Don’t wait for the squeaks to develop. 
A squeak indicates lubrication already 


is inadequate and excessive wear is 
taking place. 

When should the chassis be lubri- 
cated ? 


Car manufacturers are almost 


unanimous in recommending chassis 
lubrication every 1,000 miles. Only 
Cadillac and Pontiac call for 2,000- 
mile lube jobs. 


The cost to the motorist is only 
slightly above one-tenth of a cent per 
mile, 


Inspection — While lubricating the 
car, the service station attendant also 
inspects as many of the mechanical 
parts as are exposed without dis- 
assembly. The time to detect weak 
fan belts, defective water hose, run- 
down batteries, inefficient spark- 
plugs, etc., is before they break down 
on the road and possibly entail a tow- 
ing job or a road service bill which 
might be many times the cost of a 
lube job. 


Other things are checked too, such 
as wheel bearings, transmissions, dif- 
ferentials, etc. Lubrication intervals 
for these parts are less frequent than 
for the chassis, but periodic checks 
are necessary either to see that lubri- 
cant levels are safe or to make sure 
the part is not neglected when the 
mileage dictates that it needs lubricat- 
ing attention. For example: 


Transmission and Differential—For 
transmissions, car manufacturers 
vary in their drain interval recom- 
mendations all the way from every 
5,000 miles up to every two years 
and every 25,000 miles. However, in 
between these drain intervals, to be 
safe it’s best to check the level every 
1,000 miles. 


Since the transmission is sealed, 
why change lubricant at all? 

The best answer is found in what 
happens inside that unit. The pres- 
sure imposed on gears by modern 
engines is tremendous—as much as 
375,000 Ibs. or more than 187 tons 
per square inch! 

Enough heat is generated in un- 
protected gears to actually weld them 
together, or rip them apart as they 
operate. The only protection against 
such an occurrence is a thin film of 
oil. On standard transmissions, con- 
sensus of lubricating engineers is, 
“Change twice a year—spring and 
fall.” 


Front Wheel Bearings—lIt is esti- 
mated that about 70% of all brake 
troubles are caused by bad bearings, 
which in turn, result from neglect. 
Front end shimmy, rapid tire wear 
and poor gasoline mileage may be the 
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187 TONS 











SUPERMAN — Transmission lubricants 

are designed to lubricate and withstand 

constant pressures equal to 187 tons per 
square inch 


result of “starved” and defective wheel 
bearings. Good lubrication provides 
the needed protection against these 
ailments. Most manufacturers recom- 
mend servicing wheel bearings every 
10,000 to 20,000 miles. 

A Bargain—F or less than a quarter 
of a cent a mile, the average motor- 
ist can give his car the lubrication it 
needs and the safety inspection it de- 
serves every 1,000 miles. 





Lubrication Sales Boosters Are Available 


The article on the preceding 
page is the third in a series of 
four aimed directly at the mo- 
torist with the purpose of re- 
moving the shroud of mystery 
from lubrication, 

Reprints of the series can be 
used in two ways to supple- 
ment the efforts of service sta- 
tions and their suppliers to sell 
more lubrication. If used indi- 
vidually, the four articles can 
be distributed over an extended 
period to tie in with a lube 
sales campaign. In pamphlet 
form, the articles provide a one- 
package tool to support a con- 
centrated sales campaign. In 
either form, the articles would 
also be valuable when used by 
oil companies to help train sta- 
tion men in lube selling. 

No. 1 in the series, which de- 
scribes how oil functions in an 
engine, appeared in NPN Nov. 
12, p. 67. No. 2, which discus- 
ses when oil needs changing, 


appeared in NPN Nov. 19, p. 84. 
In a later issue, No. 4 will an- 
alyze how regular oil changes 
save motorists money. 

Reprints may be ordered 
through: 

Reprint Department 

National Petroleum News 

1213 West Third St. 

Cleveland 13, Ohio 

The reprints are available at 
these prices. 

—Individual copies of each 
article (Specify article No. 1, 
No. 2, etc.) 

35c each single copy 

$2.50 per 100 

$20.00 per 1,000 

Sp .al prices for orders of 

10,000 or more. 

—Four articles in pamphlet 
form: 

75c each single copy 

$8 per 100 

$40.00 per 1,000 

Special prices for orders of 

10,000 or more 
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TAX LOAD MOUNTS—The motorist is paying more and more taxes each year as shown in this chart from “Automobile Facts and 
Figures,” a publication prepared by the Automobile Manufacturers Assn., Detroit. The staggering load is shown by fact that over 
one-fourth of the price of a new car is taxes 
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Percent of peg | Storage » poate 
Filled Sept. 30 (Aug. 31) 


GASOLINE—46% (46%) 
DISTILLATE—57% (53%) 
KEROSINE—58% (55%) 


VAILABLE € 
maria tpt RESIDUAL—79% (71%) — 


GASOLINE—63% (60%) 
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GASOLINE—59% (62%) 
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RESIDUAL—38% (33°) 


GASOLINE—60% (61%) 
DISTILLATE—68% (58%) 
KEROSINE—52% (51°) 
RESIDUAL—51% (53%) 











PERCENTAGE of secondary storage capacity filled with principal products as of 

Sept. 30, 1952, in various PAD districts is shown in this map prepared by Census 

Bureau. “Distillate” includes Nos. 1-4 fuel oil and light Diesel type oil. “Residual” 

includes Nos. 5-6 fuel oil and heavy Diesel oil. Percentages shown in earlier map 

for Sept. 1 (NPN Oct. 29, p. 23) are no longer accurate, since inventory figures 
have been revised 


Secondary Distillate Stocks Show Gain 


WASHINGTON—Stocks of distil- 
late fuel oil in the U. S. on Sept. 30 
were 23.2 million bbls.—a gain of 2.6 


Sept. 30 were 13,079,000 bbls., com- 
pared with 11,354,000 bbls. Aug. 31 
and 11,812,000 bbls. Sept. 30, 1951. 


million over Aug. 31 and 1.8 million 
above Sept. 30, 1951, according to the 
Census Bureau. 

In PAD District 1, distillate stocks 


The Bureau said total secondary 
inventories of gasoline, kerosine, dis- 
tillate fuels and residual fuels were 
59.1 million bbls. on Sept. 30. 


Census Report on Secondary Stocks, Storage Capacity 


(thousands of bbis.) 
Secondary 


1952 


Inventories Bulk Storage 





Aug. 31 
(Revised) 
Se Sa eee 9, 55,844 


PAD District 
Total 


24,792 
20,091 
5,789 
1,590 
3,582 


PAD 2 


Gasoline 
Wi Wb. weeds deeds ote 228 20,220 
|) See erry cers .978 5,756 
| ge BEY 306 8,282 
Od Bape ayes i 3,018 
PAD 4 ioe 1,023 
PAD 5... ° 

Kerosine | ‘(Ginel. ‘range oil) 
v. 8,336 
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PAD 2 ccccsseostes | S798 
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duly 31 


Capacity 
July 31, 1952 


1 
Aug. 31 
(Revised) 


54,210 
23,317 


Union Oil Bares Option 
On Seattle Refinery Site 


LOS ANGELES—Union Oil of Cal- 
ifornia disclosed that it has an option 
on a 1,000-acre site near Seattle but 
said its plans for a refinery are “not 
definite” at present. “We don’t know 
when there will be anything,” a com- 
pany representative told NPN. 

“Some day we might want a re- 
finery in that area. We held an op- 
tion before the announcement that 
General Petroleum would build. We 
can’t tell whether that will speed up 
our planning or not.” 

Union’s acreage is in the vicinity 
of the 2,000-acre site Standard of 
California purchased 20 miles north of 
Seattle for a possible refinery. 


General Petroleum Requests 
Priority for New Refinery 


WASHINGTON — General Petrol- 
eum has applied for rapid tax write- 
off benefits and for materials priority 
assistance for its proposed 35,000 b/d 
refinery at Ferndale, Wash. a PAD 
official said last week. 

The official said applications were 
“being processed” and indicated proj- 
ect would get quick approval. He said 
no other applications had been re- 
‘ceived from other companies for re- 
finery projects in Pacific Northwest. 

The company has said it will start 
construction on the $35 million proj- 
ect as soon as permits are obtained 
from government agencies and en- 
gineering work is completed. The 
plant is scheduled to begin operating 
by late 1954. 


RFC Oil Loan Approved 
NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON — Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. has approved a de- 
fense loan of $677,000 to Southland 
Oil Corp. Savannah, Ga., to aid in 
installing 460,000 bbls. of additional 
oil product storage. Loan carries in- 
terest of 5% and matures in five 
years. 


‘Gas’ Tax Increase Sought 


SACRAMENTO, Calif.—State Sen. 
Randolph Collier (R) of Yreka said 
Nov. 21 he would present a program 
of increased gasoline and other mo- 
tor vehicle taxes to legislature on 
Jan. 5 to finance accelerated highway 
construction. 
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1953 OFFICERS of Nebraska Petroleum Marketers, Inc. are (left to right) Fred K. Evans of Arapahoe, first vice president; E. H. 
(Bus) Lohr of Columbus, president; Glenn D. Martin of Falls City, second vice president, and Herbert H. Hahn of Lincoln, 


executive secretary 


Nebraska Jobbers Ask Percent Margin 


With Minimum 15% 


By LEONARD CASTLE 
Midwest Editor 


OMAHA—A resolution urging that 
jobber margins be determined on a 
percentage basis rather than the ex- 
isting unit system was adopted at 
the 32nd annual convention of Ne- 
braska Petroleum Marketers, Inc., 
Nov. 4-5. 

The Nebraska jobbers recommend- 
ed that the “minimum margin for 
jobbers be at least 15% of the pre- 
vailing dealer tank wagon price, in- 
cluding taxes.” 

With the exception of the Iowa In- 
dependent Oil Jobbers Assen., Ne- 
braska was the first state group to 
ask for a percentage margin plan. 
Less than a week later, on Nov. 9, 
the National Oil Jobbers Council 
in Chicago endorsed and advocated 
“the utilization of percentage mark- 
ups at all levels in the marketing of 
petroleum products.” (See NPN, Nov. 
12, P. 21.) The Iowa association has 
advocated the percentage margin 
plan for several years. 

The Nebraska resolution said: 

“Margins, ie., the difference be- 
tween ‘laid-in cost’ and prevailing 
dealer tank wagon prices have not 
increased proportionately with (1) 
increase in prices of crude; (2) in- 
crease in product prices; (3) in- 
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of Dealer Price 


creased transportation costs; (4) 
increased labor, equipment and op- 
erating costs, or (5) increased cost 
of taxes. 

“Therefore, we urge industry ac- 
tion to correct the inequities of the 
present margin contract provisions 
with the recommendation that min- 
imum margin for jobbers be at least 
15% of the prevailing dealer tank 
wagon price, including taxes.” 

Another resolution “opposed the 
practice of direct sales of petroleum 
and automotive products to consum- 
ers at prices lower than those com- 
monly quoted to Independent job- 
bers in the same area.” 

Convention speakers included L. 
T. White, manager of business re- 
search and education for Cities Serv- 
ice Petroleum, New York; E. H. 
Lohr of the Lohr Petroleum Co., Co- 
lumbus, Nebr., who was re-elected 
association president; Dr. Gustav 
Egloff, Universal Oil Products Co., 
Chicago; Charles Marshall, chair- 
man, Nebraska Highway Users Con- 
ference; and J. H. Imig of Omaha, 
public accountant. 


Building Station Business — Mr. 
White suggested that the Nebraska 
association, or groups of jobbers 
and their dealers, consider the possi- 
bility of conducting joint newspaper 


advertising campaigns . to. retain 
business which now is going to au- 
tomobile dealers and retail stores. 

He said that figures prove the 
public spent 6c of every dollar in 
service stations in 1939, but only 5c 
out of each dollar in service stations 
in 1951. At the same time, he said, 
automobile dealers are getting 3c 
more out of each dollar than they 
did in 1939. This amounts to a tre- 
mendous dollar loss to the oil indus- 
try, Mr. White observed. 

One of the reasons why so much 
of the service station business is 
going to retail stores and auto deal- 
ers is that they are doing more “on- 
the-spot” advertising and their ad- 





Lohr Is Re-Elected 


OHAMA—E. H. (Bus) Lohr 
of Lohr Petroleum Co., Colum- 
bus, was re-elected president of 
Nebraska Petroleum Marketers, 
Inc., at its recent convention. 

Fred K. Evans of Arapahoe 
was re-elected first vice presi- 
dent and Glenn D. Martin of 
Falls City was named second 
vice president. 

Elected to the board of direc- 
tors were: Ralph W. Swanson 
of Omaha, Carl W. Mueller of 
Columbus, Clayton Peterson of 
St. Paul and Don Clarke of 
Hastings. 
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DIRECTORS of Nebraska Petroleum Marketers, Inc., in attendance at recent Omaha 
convention, are (left to right) Clayton Peterson of St. Pau), A. W. Johnson of Blair, 


Hugh B. Hill of Superior and Allen Davison of Beatrice. 


Mr. Davison is a former 


association president 


vertising copy is brighter and hard- 
er hitting, he commented. For this 
reason, it is escential that dealers 
and jobbers improve and expand 
their advertising programs on the 
local level, he said. 


Mr. White suggested that adver- 
tising campaigns designed for con- 
sumer education might be one means 
by which oil marketers could bene- 
fit. 


Training—In suggesting that oil 
marketers must live down the name 
of “grease monkeys,” Mr. White de- 


clared that it is up to people in the 
service station business to prove that 


they deserve a better name. As a 
means of accomplishing this, Mr. 
White urged that the Nebraska as- 
sociation adopt education as one of 
its principal goals, suggesting that 
it sponsor management institutes in 
order to plan for the future and pro- 
vide for the training of qualified per- 
sonnel. 

He recommended that the oil men 
take advantage of distributive and 
supervisory education courses which 
are available throughout the state. 

“You help pay for these courses 
through taxes, so I suggest that you 
take advantage of their benefits,” 
he said. 

Mr. White predicted that the need 
for knowledge among persons work- 
ing in the oil industry will continue 
to increase in the years to come. 

“It is estimated that the number 
of automobiles in the United States 
will increase by 60% in the next 25 
years. The man who gets the busi- 
ness in the future will be the one 
who understands the car of the fu- 
ture.” 


Jobber Problems—Mr. Lohr, in his 
report to the convention, declared 
that conditions in Nebraska reflect 
“the national trends and worries 
and suggest an uncertain future for 
many Independent oil jobbers.” 

“Nationally, we have had strikes 


with the resultant damage to supply 
sources,” Mr. Lohr said. “There 
have been widespread price wars, 
reducing the margins of jobbers all 
over the country. We have several 
raging in our own state, and if any- 
one has a formula for settling them, 
I'd appreciate hearing of it.” 


Jobbers generally have approved 
a better understanding of their 
problems through active support of 
the National Oil Jobbers Council, he 
said, in urging continued financial 
and moral support for NOJC. 


“Along with 25 other state asso- 
ciations we have tried to reach the 
top-level policy makers of the in- 
dustry to see that they understood 
the position of those Independent 
jobbers who hold memberships in 
state jobber associations. Progress 
has been slow—as might be expect- 
ed—but it is safe to say that more 
of the ‘top brass’ have a better un- 
derstanding of our position, prob- 
lems, and responsibilities in the in- 
dustry than ever before,” Mr. Lohr 
declared. 


Connecticut Group Tries Hand 
At Ending ‘Gas’ Price Wars 


HARTFORD, Conn.—Directors of 
the Connecticut Petroleum Assn. will 
meet soon to make “concrete plans” 
for advancing legislation aimed at 
preventing gasoline price wars. The 
projected meeting is one result of a 
price war conference held here last 
week by John Dressler, president of 
New Jersey Gacoline Retailers Assn. 
and Allied Trades, Inc.; F. H. Moore, 
executive secretary, Retail Gasoline 
Dealers Assn. of Massachusetts, and 
Larry Edwardson, executive secre- 
tary of the Connecticut Petroleum 
Assn. 

Among the possibilities in way of 
legislation which the latter group’s 
directors will entertain are price 
sign and below cost sales acts, and 
laws calling for a petroleum admin- 
istrator or fuel director. 


Texas Marketers Request 
Talk with API Jobber Group 


NPN News Bureau 
HOUSTON—Petroleum Marketers 
Assn. of Texas, searching for ways 
and means of improving what it calls 
“complex” marketing situation in 
Texas, has requested a conference 
with API’s Jobber Advisory Subcom- 
mittee and is now awaiting reply, 
Ed Syers, association secretary, said 
last week. 


The association has set up a com- 
mittee similar to API’s to reflect 
a “combined viewpoint of the 2,500 
marketers in Texas,” Mr. Syers said. 
He added that the association com- 
mittee’s purpose is simply to try to 
find means of moving more products 
at lower costs to consumer with fair 
profit to everyone concerned. 


OMAHA CONVENTION of Nebraska Petroleum Marketers, Inc. “was attended by 
directors (left to right): Carl Mueller of Columbus, J. W. Trenchard of Cambridge 
and L. M. Schultz of Rogers 
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J. T. Mosher, IJr., Market Editor, NTN and 
Other O1asnAst News Uureaus: Cleveland (13) 1213 West 3rd St 
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Distillates Tighten as Barge Rates Stiffen 


Firmer rates for ocean and river transportation tended 
to tighten up supplies of distillate fuel oils along the East 
Coast and in the upper Midwest consuming areas during 
the past week. There was no dearth of heating oil sup- 
plies, however, although suppliers for the most part con- 
tinued to withhold well-stocked distillate inventories from 
new buyers against the future needs of their own regular 
customers. Solvent lubricating oil prices continued down- 
ward. 

The only price development of a general nature oc- 
curred in the Northwest when Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia announced reductions in amounts ranging up to 
0.5c per gal. in its postings for gasoline and other prod- 
ucts in southern Idaho and eastern Oregon, effective Nov. 
20. The lower prices resulted from increased volume and 
operating efficiencies, the company said. 

The largest point affected in Standard’s move was 
Boise, Idaho, where its prices for all products except 
kerosine were down 0.5c. The new Boise prices for de- 
liveries of 400 gals. or more are: Chevron (regular-grade), 
17.2c, ex 8c state and federal taxes; Chevron Aviation 
80/87, 22.7c, ex 4.5c taxes; Diese] (furnace oil), 14.8c; 
and stove oil, 16.3c. 

Retail gasoline price changes included general improve- 
ment in the “war” at Bangor, Me., and further declines 
at St. Louis, Mo. (see p. 54 for details). 

Low water conditions along most of the lower Missis- 
sippi River necessitated continued light-loading of river 
barge equipment, and stiffened asking rates of barge op- 
erators for short-haul trips, according to reports to NPN. 
Some operators were asking up to 0.3c per ton mile 
for trips between Arkansas City/Helena and Chicago, an 
increase that reflected the additional equipment needed 
to handle distillate fuel traffic because of light-loading 
and delays in shipping schedules. Prior to low water 
conditions, most operators had been asking from 0.225 to 
0.25c for short hauls. 

As a result of bottle necks in river transportation, 
kerosine and No. 1 fuel supplies were said to have 
tightened in the Chicago District. 

Along the East Coast, rising rates for ocean voyages 
tightened up supplies of both light and heavy fuel oils, 
New York Harbor supply sources said. Rates for clean 
Gulf-New York trips, which rose to as high as $4.20 per 
ton (USMC plus 47.5%), tended to dry up the “discount” 
offerings of No. 2 fuel at Middle Atlantic terminal points. 

At New York Harbor, No. 2 fuel, when it was offered 
to new buyers, was held for 9.65c, the generally posted 
barge price. 

Increases in water transportation rates also reflected 
an urgent need of some refiners at the Gulf to charter 
transportation in order to keep their storage from be- 
coming overcrowded. At the Gulf, a cargo of 48-52 di. 
gas oil was offered in the export market at 8.375c per 
gal.; in the recent past, this material, when made avail- 
able to spot export buyers, had been held for 8.5c. 

Advances in rates for foreign flag ship voyages to 
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New York also made for steadier prices for bunker fuel 
at North of Hatteras points, trade sources said. For the 
first time in almost two months, a spot voyage from 
Netherlands West Indies to New York commanded the 
USMC flat rate of $2.70 per ton. At New York, offer- 
ings to spot buyers of bunker fuel in cargo lots at $1.95 
per bbl. were said to have disappeared. This is the price 
charged currently to most contract cargo buyers of heavy 
fuel at New York and Philadelphia. 

It was becoming increasingly evident that foreign oil 
and shipping activities were exerting important influences 
on U. S. markets for crude and principal products—as 
they have for some months on the “depressed’’ markets 
for lubricating oils and waxes. 

Foreign crude oil shipments to California from the 
Middle East, the Far East, and the Eastern Mediterranean 
featured the active tonnage chartering in the recent past. 
Three vessels were fixed to carry crude oi] to the West 
Coast at rates equivalent to USMC minus 20%—from 
Sumatra, Netherlands East Indies, at $9.25 per ton; 
from Sidon, Lebanon at $11.44; from Ras Tanura, Saudi 
Arabia, at $13.36. Trade sources said these transactions 
point up the supply pinch in crude oil generally on the 
West Coast. Partial relief of this situation will be obtained 
upon completion of the Canadian crude line under con- 
struction from Alberta to the British Columbia seaboard. 

In another foreign marketing development, NPN 
learned that buyers as far afield as the Texas Gulf Coast 
are being sought for French-owned Middle East crude 
for three- to five-year supply arrangements. Gulf Coast 
refiners won’t be interested in this oil unless, as one said, 
it can be laid down Houston-Port Arthur at about 1l5c 
per bbl. lower than the cost of about $2.64 per bbl., ex- 
clusive of gathering charge and losses, for 36 gravity 
West Texas sour crude delivered to Deepwater by pipe 
line. 

Middle East crude laid down on the Texas Gulf Coast 
may sound like carrying “coals to Newcastle.” However, 
arrangements during the past month were completed to 
supply 20,000 b/d of Saudi Arabian crude to a new re- 
finery being built in Puerto Rico. 

In domestic crude markets, Sinclair announced revision 
of price schedule for two Texas fields (see p. 63). 

Continued declines in lubricating oil prices in the South- 
west largely was attributed to flagging export demand 
for these products. Solvent bright stock, FOB ship at 
the Gulf, was offered 0.5c lower at 29c. Except for 500 
vis. oil, down 0.25c to 20.75c, solvent neutral prices con- 
tinued unchanged, although one refiner commented that 
current quotations were “largely nominal.” Cuts rang- 
ing up to 1c also were reported in 100 vis. South Texas 
neutral oil and for solvent oils, Tulsa basis, to the domes- 
tic trade. 

The Mexican government oil agency, came into the 
market for 6,892,000 gals. of lubricating oils for ship- 
ment over 1953. The largest single item of this require- 
ment is 2,150,000 gals. of 300 vis., 95 v.i. solvent neutral 








Butler Transport Travels | 


2250,000 Miles Without 
Single Leak 


“Our Butler Trail-Low, 2320 gallon, 
single barrel tank has been in continuous 
operation since 1934. Over 2,250,000 
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» miles without a single leak! And we 
XN plan to continue operating the unit in- 
\ definitely.” 


Mr. A. B. Craig 
Craig Oil Co. 
Wichita, Kansas 


CRAVG OIL. CO. WICHITA 





Butler “Million Milers’” Always Give You... 


Longer Service 


Butler “Million Milers” are proof 
of Butler quality. Many Butler Trans- 
ports have traveled more than a mil- 
lion miles . . . served 18 years or 
longer with little maintenance ex- 
pense. Butler designs and builds your 


unit to pay off as a valuable, long- 3600 gal., 4 compartment tank transport and 
. 4400 gal. trailer built by Butler for Cantlay 
term investment. & Tanzola, Inc., Los Angeles, California. 


Bigger Payloads 


Butler Transports are designed to 
carry top-limit payloads allowed by 
weight regulations. Surplus dead weight 
is eliminated without sacrificing struc- 
tural strength. That means Butler Trans- 
ports haul bigger loads with greater 


safety. 5000 gol., 4 compartment tronsport built 
Butler for Lohr Petroleum Co., Columbus, Neb. 


Better Quality 


Check these Butler construction features that provide 
long, safe, economical service. 
RUSTING PREVENTED—AII hidden surfaces prime painted 
in sub-assembly operation to prevent rusting in inaccessi- 
ble spots. 
MAXIMUM SAFETY—Double bulkheads assure maximum 
safety in hauling mixed loads. 
GREATER REINFORCEMENT—Bulkheads over fifth wheel 
assembly, landing legs, drop section, axle assembly and 
rear head are braced with special reinforcements. 
SURGE RESISTANT—Deep-dished heads are die-formed to 
proper depth for greater strength and resistance to surge. 
SAFE FILLING—Non-sparking, aluminum manhole and 
fill cover. 


Write today, for further . : von For complete information on Butler Safety Transports 
information about Butler . 7 ee ee 
Transports that give you big- 


ger payloads, greater safety, BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPAN 
longer service. You'll find 


out how Butler Safety Trans- 7454 East 13th St., Kansas City 26, Missouri 
ports will fit your operation DUIPMEN , 954 Sixth Ave., S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
«+. make it more profitable. al : sueat-te . Dept. 54, Richmond, California 
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Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (Nov. 18 through Nov. 24) 


Monday yxtine . 

ov. 
13.2-13.25(2) 
12.5 


Motor Gasoline 93 Oct, (Premium): Nov, 24 
N, Tex. (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) 13.2-13,25(2) 
W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 12.5 
E. Tex, (Truck pnee. ee 12 
Cent. W. Tex. (Tru Tnsp.) es eoee 

Motor Gasoline 90 Oct, (Premium): 

N, Tex. (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) .. 12. Fatt 
W. Tex. (Texas & now Mex. shpt.) on 12.5-12.75 
E. Tex. (Truck Tn-p.) at. 15-12. 75 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) woccocce 


Motor Gasoline 88 Oct, ae. 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla. shpt. 
Okla., Group 3 cRertnere shpt.} obec 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) 
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W. Tex. (Texas & 4 Mex, t.) 
E. Tex, (Truck Tn ° 
Cent, W. Tex. (T 4 rnsp.) eeecccce 
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Motor Gasoline 82 Oct, (Regular): 
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Okla.’ Group 3 (Northers. shpt.) 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) 
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E. Tex, (Truck Tnsp. 
Cent. W. Tex, (Truck rae)” 


Motor Gasoline 80 Oct. (Regular): 


Motor Gasoline 60 Oct, M & below: 


Okla., Group 3 (Okla. sh 
Oki 4 3 -; 


| 4 barges" weccsecocece 
NED cccie ar Mecpibenine ddee 


Pee eee eee ee eee eee 


py or rg Flagg (Regular) : 
Taster, “barges: :: 


Barges .......... 


fo ba bak pt pt 


15.05 
12.9-13.25 
12.8-13 


- 
w 
~ 


Clelaladletes 





Motor Gasoline: 
bee Penna., ea ane RN 
88 Oct. (Reguiar) Oboe ce seecsoseccevos 


Western Penna., Oil City: 
90 Oct. MS ee weeesesescecesces 
86 Oct. (Reguiar) .......... 


Western Penna., ubuiinoans 


13.75-14 
12.75(2) 


13.75-13.9 
12.75-12.9(2) 


90 Oct, (Prem.) .....cessseee 13.9(2) 13.9(2) 
D dacoenciacocesvécee 12.9(2) 12.9(2) 


86 Oct. (Regular 


12.75(2) 


(4)10.5-10.875 
(6)10.375-10.625 
(5)10.375-10.5 

‘ 1. 10.75-11.25 
W. Tex. (Texas & Now Mex. shpt.) » 10.75-11 10.75-11 
(2)10. 75-11 


13.75-14 
12.75(2) 


13.75-13.9 
12.75-12.9(2) 


Thursday Wednesday 
Nov, 20 Nov. 19 


13.2-13.25(2) 13.2-13.25(2) 
= 12.5 


see eee seer 


Tuesday 
Nov. L 
13.2-13.25(2) 
12.5 


12.75(2) 
12.5-12.75 
11.75-12.75 


12.75(2) 
12.5-12.75 
11.75-12.75 


12.75(2) 
12.5-12.75 
11.75-12.75 


(3)11.5-11.875 
(6)11.375-11.75 
(4)11.375-11.75 
(2)12-12.75 


12(2) 
(2)11.75-12 
12 


12 
12 
11.75 


10.75-11.7 10.75-11.7 
10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 
10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 


10.75-11.7 


4)10.5-10.875 (4)10.5-10.875 

6) 10.375-10.625 (6)10.375-10.625 (6)10.375-10.625 

5)10.375-10.5 (5)10.375-10.5 (5)10. 9755105 
10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 0.75-11.25 
10.75-11 10.75-11 0.75-11 

(2)10.75-11 (2) 10-18-41 aio 75-11 
10.75 10.75 0.75 


(4110.5-10. 875 


10:75-11.5 10°75-11.5 
10.75-11 10.75-11 


).625-10.125 


-625-1 
. 18 = 9.5-9.R75 





15.05 
12.9-15(2) 
12.8 


13.85-14.35 
13.75-14.25 
is. bs 15.05 
12.9-13.25 12.9-13.25 
12.8-13 12.8-13 


(3)12.85-13.6 


(3)12.85-13.6 
12.5-13.4 12.5-13.4 





-T5-14 13.75-14 13.75-14 
12.75(2) 12.75(2) 12.75(2) 


e 

13.75-13.9 13.75-13.9 13.75-13.9 
12.75-12.9(2) 12.75-12.9(2) 12.75-12.9(2) 
13.9(2 13.9(2) 

12.9(2. 12.9(2) 





oil. (For additional details of the Mexican tender, see 
page 63). 

In the Mid-Continent, calls for liquefied petroleum gases 
still were below producers’ expectations. In the Bureau 
of Mines report for September for natural gasoline and 
allied products, 17,000 b/d of the 19,000 b/d production 
increase, September over August, was accounted for by 
boosted LP-gas output. 

Retail gasoline price developments follow. Prices are 
shown exclusive of city, state and federal taxes, the 
amount of which is indicated in parentheses. 


Bangor, Me. (8c)—About 50% of dealers here have 
pulled down signs advertising gasoline at cut prices and 


raised their postings for regular-grade to so-called “nor- 
mal” of 20.5c in upward move which started Nov. 20. 
according to reports to NPN. 

Some service stations are still posting regular at 16.5c 
and 15.5c but 14.5¢c postings, lowest in month-old price 
war, have disappeared, NPN sources said. Only major 
brand gasolines are sold in Bangor. 

St. Louis (8c)—Retail gasoline prices have dropped 
another 4.5 to 5c gal. here for total cut of 6c below so- 
called “normal” of 19.9c in month-old price war, accord- 
ing to NPN sources Nov. 18. 

Major brands of regular-grade gasoline are retailing 
at 13.9c, with most private brands selling 1c lower at 
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12.9c. Posted dealer tank wagon prices of principa) sup- 
pliers reportedly are unchanged at 15.2c, but NPN sources 
say dealers are receiving margin allowances under “price 
war protection” plans. 


ATLANTIC COAST 
Prices Firm with Higher Ship Rates 


Higher rates paid for tank steamer voyages from the 
Gulf and Netherlands West Indies to North-of-Hatteras 
points tended to firm prices for light and heavy fuel oils, 
according to East Coast reports the past week. No. 2 
fuel, particularly, lost its sensitivity to warm weather, 
and appeared closely held at all principal terminal points. 
“Discounts” on kerosine abated somewhat, and the trend 
in spot delivered cargoes of bunker fuel was upward. 

Terminal prices were reported unchanged. In spite 
of warmer than normal weather, there were no indica- 
tions of “distress’’ No, 2 fuel at New York Harbor, and 
this was in contrast to recent offerings of prompt barge 
lots at prices down to 9.4c. Material generally was held 
for 9.65c, and few suppliers appeared willing to sell even 
at this price to other than their regular trade. 

While a survey by one supplier showed that recent 
distillate sales by his resellers continued “up to normal,” 
firmer prices generally were attributed to rising spot 
tanker rates. For clean trips, Gulf-New York, tankers 
were offered at rates not less than the equivalent of 1.5c 
per gal. At the harbor, spot kerosine was held for 10.4c, 
which compared with small offerings at 10.25c prior to 
the rise in shipping rates. 

Improvement in foreign flag steamer rates from the 
Netherlands West Indies also was said to have taken 
some of the softness out of North-of-Hatteras bunker oil 
prices. At New York Harbor, following a ship fixture 
from NWI at $2.70 per ton (USMC flat rate), heavy fuel 
in delivered cargo quantities was held for “higher than 
$1.95 per bbl.,” the prevalent contract price. At the 
barge level, however, “discounts” ranging up to 10c per 
bbl. still could be obtained on prompt bunker oil and, ac- 
cording to some sources, for shipments into mid-December. 

There was no spot demand reported for gasoline, and 
suppliers as well as their distributors appeared to be well 
stocked. Quotations for tank car and barge lots of 
gasoline, unchanged generally for many months, might 
be “shaded” 0.25c at some points on a firm bid, it was 
said. 


GULF COAST 


‘New’ Sales Continue Slow 


There was considerable negotiation—both by buyers and 
sellers—at the Gulf during the past week, but little ac- 
tivity in the way of closings. Regular-grade gasoline 
supply eased somewhat, and heavy fuel continued plenti- 
ful. On the other hand, distillate fuel oils were closely 
held. 

Prices for cargo lots were reported unchanged and 
generally firm. Trade sources said that new inquiries for 
No, 2 fuel were relatively slow for the season, but several 
added that “standing orders” for No. 2 fuel for weeks 
have been in the market for 8c material to no avail. 
Refiners showed no inclination to offer No. 2 fuel to 
other than regular customers, and several also declared 
that their jet fuel commitments prevented them from 
offering kerosine. Stocks of distillates were high, how- 
ever, and this was indicated in the eagerness of some re- 
finers who were seeking clean tanker transportation for 
early December. 


Two cargoes of gas oil were scheduled for export to 
northern Europe at undisclosed prices, one originating at 
the Gulf and the other in the Caribbean. 


There was little buyer interest in offerings of regu- 
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Explanations of Price Tables 


The reader’s attention is directed to the fol- 
lowing explanations which apply to the Sum- 
mary of Daily Gasoline Prices appearing on page 
54 and the price tables appearing on pages 57-62 
of this issue. 

The letter “X” indicates a change in prices; if 
the change is on the low of the price range, the 
“X” is adjacent to the low; if the change is on 
the high of the price change, the “X” is adjacent 
to the high; a change from one flat price to a 
higher or lower flat price, or elimination of the 
low of a price range, is indicated with an “X” 
to the left of the new price; elimination of the 
high of a price range is indicated with an “X” 
to the right of new price. 

Parenthetical figures indicate number of com- 
panies quoting when two or more companies 
quoted the price shown. In the Gulf Coast Cargo 
table on p. 60 all prices reported are shown. 
In all other tables, only the lows and highs of 
the ranges of prices are shown; no attempt is 
made to show prices within the lows and the 
highs, and therefore no attempt is made to indi- 
cate the number of companies contacted for 
prices for each product. Nearly 200 primary sup- 
pliers (refiners and tanker terminal operators), 
plus an even larger number of other sources 
(jobbers, compounders, consumers, distributors, 
brokers, tank car marketers, etc.) are contacted 
for prices at regular intervals. 











lar-grade gasolines ranging from 83 to 86 octane, and 
some refiners were offering the choice of liftings—either 
late in 1952 or early in 1953. In contrast to the slack 
demand for regular gasoline, substantial requirements for 
low octane for early 1953 export remain uncovered. With 
refiners’ quotations for 70-72 oct. leaded gasoline rang- 
ing from 10 to 10.75c, bids up to 10.25c reportedly were 
being made for spot liftings. 

Heavy fuel continued easy to buy at $1.50 per bbl., 
although several traders declared that low sulfur material 
was beginning to show signs of firmness. One cargo 
of ordinary bunker fuel was placed at $1.50 per bbl., the 
same as the low quoted cargo price. Inquiries for low 
sulfur material for shipment over 1953 were in the mar- 
ket. 

While bunker oil was described as less sloppy than re- 
cently, reduced crude runs at some plants indicated to 
some sources that there still are considerable quantities 
available to meet the winter demand up north. 


MIDWESTERN (Chicago-E. St. Lovis Area) 


Heavy Fuel Oils ‘Firmer’ 


Several Midwest trade sources last week reported in- 
creased firmness in No. 6 fuel. Prices for other products 
were steady even though demand for distillates went 
through one of the quietest periods thus far this fall. 
Refiners continued to describe gasoline demand as “very 
good for November” at all pipe line terminals. 

Principal development in No. 6 fuel was fact that 
amount of low-sulfur (max. 1%) product available to 
resellers at $0.75 was scarce. Bulk of offerings to this 
class of buyer were said to be at $0.75 with some sup- 
pliers asking $0.80. Quotations reported by refiners to 
the trade ranged from $0.90 to $1. 

Although there was general lack of open market ac- 
tivity, a secondary supplier disclosed tank car marketer's 
offering of Nos. 5 and 6 fuels of 1.5% sulfur content 
at “discounts” for shipments as far ahead as March 1. 
He said the No. 6 fuel was quoted to him at “l5c off 
Wall Street Journal low, Southwest origin basis (cur- 
rently $1);” No. 5 fuel at “Sc over Journal’s low for No. 6 
fuel.” 
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NPN Gasoline Index 


Cents Per Gal. 
Dealer T.W. Tank Car 
Nov, 24 . os ae es ; 15.30 11.64 
OO +. «as vc otaccannest 15.30 11.65 
Year Ago ...... 15.26 11.67 

Dealer index is an average of dealer tank wagon prices 
ex tax in 50 cities, 

Tank car index is weighted average of following wholesale 
markets for regular-grade gasoline, FOB refineries or ter- 
minals: Okla., Midwest, W. Penna., Calif., N. Y¥. Harbor, 
Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf Coast. 











CHICAGO DISTRICT 
Prices Steady Despite Slack Demand 


Prices were steady for all products in Chicago District 
last week even though demand for light and heavy fuels 
continued slow. Little change was indicated in gasoline’s 
snug supply position. 

While refiners and Independent river terminal opera- 
tors waited for the call for burning oils to reach primary 
level of supply, suppliers tended to hold firmly to their 
inventories because of continued adverse river shipping 
conditions. Colder weather, they said, also “brightened” 
the immediate outlok to the point that talk of open mar- 
ket offerings for January shipment no longer were 
heard in the trade. 

Heavy fuels, particularly No. 5, were readily avail- 
able to spot buyers; prices, however, were steady. One 
offering of No. 5 fuel was in market at 6.45c, dockside 
Chicago. Quotations for No. 5 to the trade ranged from 
6.8 to 7.15c, FOB Chicago District. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
Distillate Demand Sets Steady Pace 


Light fuel oil shipments struck a steady pace in Cen- 
tral Michigan last week with return of more seasonal 
weather. Demand ran high for gasoline and product was 
closely held. Residuals were soft, but reports of refiners 
conflicted as to general status of inventories in this area. 
Prices were unchanged for all products. 

Other than an inter-refinery offering of No. 2 fuel 
at 10.25c, FOB Central Michigan, no open market activity 
was disclosed. Quotations for No. 2 ranged from 10.75 
to 11.05c. Call for product was described by refiners as 
“steady but not brisk.” Some refiners indicated they 
will be open market buyers of light fuels before the 
end of heating season; others said recent mild spell had 
put them in balance for the winter. 

Refiners’ reports on general inventory status of heavy 
fuels tended to conflict. Some said there was no over- 
all surplus of product in refinery storage and present 
stock positions did not “justify” current “low” prices. 
Others, however, said there were large stocks hanging 
over the market and slow demand made for continued 
easiness in prices. 


MID.CONTINENT 
Gasoline Demand Holds; Fuel Oil Slow 


Despite lateness of season, gasoline remains in bet- 
ter shape in the Mid-Continent than other products, re- 
finers said the past week. Weather in northern con- 
suming states for most part continued too mild for much 
burning oil or heavy fuel business, while lubricating oils 
remained weak. Several refiners quoted lower prices 
for solvent oils. and South Texas lubes, but refiners’ 
quotations for gasoline and fuel oils generally were un- 
changed. 

Several fuel oil inquiries that showed up in market 
toward end of week were hailed by some refiners as an 
indication of better things to come for Mid-Continent 
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residual fuel. Others, however, still described market as 
“sick” and No. 6 remained available to resellers in Okla- 
homa at $0.70 up, with no sales disclosed. One No, 6 
inquiry was for 250 cars, but others generally were for 
small lots. 

Burning oils, according to most sources, were plentiful 
in Great Lakes Pipe Line system, and tank car shipments 
north continued very light. Refiners said withdrawals 
at northern terminals were “fair and steady,” but not 
great enough considering relatively high inventory posi- 
tion of most refiners. Resale agents reported offerings 
of Nos. 1 and 2 to them at 0.5c “under published prices,” 
Group 3 basis. 

Locally, gasoline sales remained good in most areas. 
In West Texas, however, refiner said sales were off 10 
to 15% because of dry weather. Oklahoma and Kansas 
refiners said lack of rain also was hurting their farm 
gasoline business, but generally, majority said gasoline 
was in good shape. Cycled material was offered to re- 
sellers at 9.25c, Group 3. Refiner in Oklahoma said 
withdrawals of his gasoline at northern pipe line termi- 
nals were averaging about 21,000 b/d. 

Solvent bright stock prices ranged from 29c to 30c, 
170-180 vis. solvent neutral from 17c to 19c, 200-210 vis. 
solvent neutral from 18c to 20c, and 300 vis. solvent 
neutral from 20c to 21c at end of week, following reduc- 
tions reported by several refiners. South Texas 100 vis 
pale and red oils also wére priced 1c lower at llc. 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Lube Prices Steady in Quiet Market 


Status of all products generally was reported unchanged 
in Western Penna. the third week in November. Despite 
general slump in lubricating oi] demand, prices for most 
Penna. oils, and especially bright stock, were steady. 
Gasoline and light fuel oils continued active, wax easy. 
Quotations were unchanged for all products. 

Weakness persisted in prices for light neutral oil and 
some grades of cylinder stock but, for most part, re- 
finers said lube prices were firm. Activity was confined 
almost entirely to supplying regular-customer outlets 
with open market trading at a standstill. But despite 
the lack of new inquiry, most refiners indicated their pro- 
duction was about in balance with their commitments. 

New foreign inquiries were in the market for cylinder 
stocks totaling 8,500 bbls. of 600 and 650 steam refined, 
and 31,450 bbls. of higher flash stocks. At the same time, 
prices of 27c and 29c quoted for 650 s.r. and 600 flash, 
respectively, could be shaded as much as Ic a gal., ac- 
cording to some sources. Confirmation of the lower prices 
was lacking, however. 

Bright stock in most cases continued to be held at 30c 
on all classes of sales—inter-refinery, to resellers and to 
jobbers, although some inter-refinery sales were said to 
have been made at 29c. 

With domestic demand for white crude scale increasing 
and sales to Canada also brisk, most refiners blame the 
dearth of foreign buying for continued easiness of wax 
prices. One refiner reported selling total of 130 tons 
at 3.75c per Ib. to domestic buyers, which was the low 
quoted tank car price. Some scale wax reportedly was 
available as low as 3.5c, the field, but refiners said this 


(Continued on p. 63) 





Crude Oil Prices 
Sinclair Oil and Gas revises postings in Boling 
and Damon Mound, Tex., Fields, effective Dec. 1 
(see p. 63). No other changes reported in crude 
oil prices in week ended Nov. 22. For complete 
crude price schedules see p, 64-65 of this issue. 
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Prices at Refineries and Terminals and by Tank Wagon 


PRICES IN EFFECT NOV. 24 


Prices herewith are reproduced from Pilatt’s OILGRAM Daily Oil 
Price Service, associated with National Petroleum News, whose rep- 
resentatives in all NPN-OILGRAM offices devote their time exclusively 
to reporting oi] industry prices everywhere. 

Prices shown in tables are sales prices or quotations or general offers 
or posted prices by refiners, by pipeline terminal operators, and by 
tanker termina] operators; for current sales and shipments; for the busi- 
ness day or period stated; except Tank Wagon prices, prices are for 
bulk lots such as tank car, truck transport, barge; prices applying to 
barges or cargoes or truck transport lots only, so designated; FOB re- 
fineries or terminals; in cents per gal., except per bbl. where § sign is 
shown; wax and petrolatums in cents per pound; ex all fees and taxes; 
for crude oi] and its products lawfully produced and transported; re- 
ported as received by OJILGRAM and National Petroleum News but not 
guaranteed; for subscribers’ private use only and not for resale or 


distribution or publication. During period of short supply, some sellers 
and at times all sellers, withhold quotations to new customers or the 
posting of firm prices but give OILGRAM the prices they otherwise 
would quote to the trade in general and which they confine to their 
regular customers only, and such prices appear in the price tables. 
Gasoline ratings are by ASTM Research Method and are minimum 
ratings, except where letter M is used to indicate that octane rating is 
by ASTM Motor Method. For further details of price conditions apply 
to any NPN—OILGRAM office or see back of any OILGRAM Price 
Service invoice. 


For complete price service delivered daily from nearest OJLGRAM 
publishing office, New York, Cleveland and Houston, address Platt’s 
Price Service, Inc., 1213 West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. Annual 
Subscription rate in U. S.: $150 per year, payable in advance. 


GASOLINE 


OKLA., Group 3 (Okla, shpt.) 


88 Oct. Prem. ............ (3)11.5-11.875 
82 Oct. Reg. (4)10.5-10.875 


80 Oct. Reg. .. a,ee sees 
60 Oct. M & below 9.625-10.125 
OKLA,, Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 

88 Oct. Prem. . (6)11.375-11.75 


82 Oct. Reg. . ee cece eeee «(6)10.375-10.625 
0 Oct. M & below 9.5-9.875 


MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 
88 Oct. Prem. « -(4)11.375-11.75 


82 Oct. Reg. ° . (5) 10.375-10.5 
60 Oct. M & below 9.625-9.75 


. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. skpt.) 
13.2-13.25(2) 


12.75(2) 
(2)12-12.75 
1 


t. ee 
s % below ....... 9.75-10.8 
. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 
12.5 
12.5-12.75 
12(2) 
12 
10.75-11.25 
10.75-11 


10.75-11 
10.25-10.5 


ee 12 
ereee 11.75-12.75 
+ (2)11,.75-12 

11.75 
eee 10.75-11.25 
(2)10.75-11 


9.875-10.5 


ARK. (For shipment to Ark. & La.) 
11.75 
Reg. ae 10.75 
60 Oct. M & below ....... 9.625 


KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 
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WESTERN PENNA, 
Bradford-Warren: 


90 Oct, Prem. 13.75-14 
86 Oct. Reg. 12.75(2) 
Ol City: 


90 Oct, Prem. 
86 Oct. Reg. 


Pittsburgh: 
90 Oct, Prem. 
86 Oct. Reg. 


13.75-13.9 
12.75-12.9(2) 


13.9(2) 
12.9(2) 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
(FOB Central Michigan refineries) 


90 Oct, (2)13.5-14.75 
86 Oct. 13.25-13.75(2) 
84 Oct. (2)12.5-13.25 
82 Oct. (2)12.25-12.75 


OH1IO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 


G6 Gat. ROB. «200. cccccces 14.0 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles dist.: 
90 Oct. Prem, ........+. 13-16.5 
80 Oct. Reg. osee 11.5-14(2) 
San Fran. dist.: 


90 Oct. Prem. 
80 Oct. Reg. 


San Joaquin Valiey dist.: 
90 Oct. Prem. 


16.25-17 
14.25-14.5 


16,.25-17 
14.25-14.5 


KEROSINE, GAS & FUEL OILS 


OKLA., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) 


8.75-9.25 


A esses cove 8.75-9.25 
Range oil 8.75(3) 


88 & above D.I. * Diesel. (3)8.5-9(2) 
No, 1 fuel ce. BAY 
0. 


7.625-8.5 
No. ceecee ++ (2)7.625-7.875(2) 
No. (2)$0.90-1.20 


OKLA., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 


(4)8.75-9(2) 
(5)8.75-9(5) 
8.75(2 


coves 8.125-8.75(3) 
ee 7.625-8.125(2) 
. (2)7.625-7.875(2) 
No. (3)$0.90-1.15 


MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 


(2)8.75-9 
(4)8.75-9(2) 


(4)8.5-8.75(2) 
8.125-8.75 
7.625-8.125 

(3)$0.90-1.00(2) 
N. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 
6 es 5(2) 
& 5-5. 25 
8.25-8.5 
(2)$1.00-1.50 


W. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 

41-43 w.w. 

42-44 w.w. 

58 & above D.I. Diesel. eobe 
eve 8.75-9.25(2) 


8.5-9 
$0.90-1.75 


E, TEX. (Truck transport lots) 
41-43 w.w, 

42-44 w.w. 

58 & above D.I, Diesel.... 


CENT. W. TEX. 
41-43 w.w. 
58 & above D.I, Diesel ... 


$1.40 
KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 
42-44 w.w, (2)9-9.875 
9-9.3 


52 & below D.I. Diesel. . 
58 & above D.I. Diesel. 


i Ganeteepleae ea 
| Uitetl oivbleeconkacses . SLOba. 


ARK. (For shipment to Ark. & La.) 
42-44 w.w. 

Tractor fuel 

Diesel fuel 52 & below.... 
Diesel fuel 58 & above.... 
No, 

No, 

No. 

No. 

No, 


HARSSOHOM 
Sears 
oc 


&3s 


10.75~11.2 
10.75-11.2 
10.25 


- (211 25- 11.65 


(2)11.4-11.65 

eee 11.35 

(2)10.65-10.75 

36-40 gravity fuel . x 

(*) Prices of some Bradford-Warren District 
commercial 


sellers to bulk consumers are 0. 1Se 
higher than prices shown above. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
(FOB Central Michigan refineries.) 


11.55-12,2 
11.55-12.4 


11.4-12 
-+ (2)10.75-11.06(2) 
° 10.5-11(2) 
(2)8.5-9.7 


(3)6.25-5.5 
(3)6—-8.25 


No. 6 fuel segs 
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Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT NOV. 24 


LUBRICATING OILS 


WESTERN PENNA. 


Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably 
reported, to jobbers & compounders only. 


KEROSINE, GAS & FUEL OILS 
(Continued) 


See peennations of 8.0. Ohio for 4 
one see elivery to 


Kerosine ....... 





eeeccoes 11.9 
-_ 1 = S60 cogdcs eevee 11.7 Viscous Neutrals—No. 3 col. Vis. at 70° F. 200 
oe PE ein da acs bad ate 'ais « 10.7 Vis. (180 at 100°) 420-425 fi. 

lesel (Ligh & Med.).. 11.7 eA. ca tintick waite 31.5 

20 Pb. ccccvcccsccccs eecce 30.5 

CALIFORNIA 15 oe Nt anna shares tape mun 
San Jeoantn Valley: 150 Vis, (143 at 100°) 400-405 fi. 
SP MG bhi dbs cose sdce 12.6-13 O Pb. cccccccccvccccccces 29 
Heavy fuel (PS 400) ..... $1.95-2.05 10 p.t. cane dredevese $0080 28 
Light fuel (PS 300) ...... $2.25(2) ey Win “adace énaee oneeeoone 27 
Diesel fuel (PS 200) ...... 10.4-11.5 BD Dib. ciccccctiiecccscesves 25.5(3) 
Stove dist. (PS 100) ...... 11.9-13 
= * naam Bright Stocks 

-43 Wiw, ... oveseve 12.5-13 ¥ ° 1. 
Heavy fuel (PS 400) ececce $1.95-2.06 a oe ayyloderssivess — ry 
Light fuel (PS 300) ...... $2.25(2) MAMAS G cade sasclsakerrnrs 31.5 
Diesel fuel (PS 200) ...... 10.4-11.5 or a Beg pattie “le (4)30-31 
Stove dist. (PS 100) ...... EE a2, =) ee or ee 
Los Angeles: tocks 
UE Me ee (2)12-12.5 a's 
Heavy fuel (PS 400) ...... $1.75-2.00 600 s.r. filterb’] .......... 25(3) 
Light fuel (PS 300) ...... $2. 15-2.20(4) GEO GP. ccccvecccces eovese 2713) 
Diese] fuel (PS 200) ..... 8.25-11.4 600 flash ..... covcvccece 2914) 
Stove dist. (PS 100) ...... 9-12.9 GED GOD ccc cc ccccccscsces 3013) 












See yorre , F sae ek ah, 
y SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY on ot 


Conadian Licensee: EMPIRE BRASS MFG. CO. LTD. Toronto, Ontario tank installations 








Marketer of Petroleum Products 


NEW ENGLAND PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


New York Boston 














UNITED REFINING COMPANY, WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA >C=Q 


CONFIDENCE THAT IS 
BUILT ON QUALITY 


@ Put your brand on a UNITED proauct with full 
confidence that you are marketing the world’s 
finest motor oil made from 100% Pure Pennsyl- 
vania Grade Crude. Quality forms the keystone of 
the world-wide reputation UNITED lubricants 
have won during the past fifty years. Your brand 
can have no better sales appeal than this CONFI- 
DENCE built on QUALITY. 










100% PURE PENNSYLVANIA OIL 


















MEMBER P. G. C. O. A. PERMIT No. 24 












REFINING *' COMPANY 











MIDCONTINENT LUBES 





FOB Tulsa basis, for domestic shipment only. 


Bright Stocks, vis. at 210° 
100°, 0-10 p.p. 


Neutra! Oils—Conventional 
Pale Oils Col, 


60-85 vis. Mc dd 00 6db0860 
86-110 vis. » Pe Pee 
150 vis, Bo soccece oes 
180 vis. Be ccccces eee 
200 vis. SB. vecveccenes 
250 vis. Bo ccccccecccs 
280 vis. Be ccaseccseose 
300 vis. BS. ccccceseccs 
Bright Stock—Conventional 
200 vis, H 

10-25 D.Pp. ... 
150-160 vis. D: 

GOO DB occ ccccsccecvs 

10-25 p.p. 
120 vis. D: 

0-10 p.p. 


Bright Stock—Solvent 
150-160 vis. 0-10 p.p., 95 v.1. 


Neutral ~~ ites syataceet (95 v.1.) 


170-180 vis. 
200-210 vis. 
300 vis, 


Cylinder Stocks 
600 s.r., olive green ...... 





Neutrals, vis. at 


6 
15.5-16.5 


29 


25-26 
25-25.5 


24-25 
x (2)29-30(3) 


x (2)17-—19(2) 
x(2)18-20(3) 
x20-21(2) 


20 


GULF COAST—Solvent Refined Lubes. 


From Mid-Continent grade crude. 


ship at Gulf for export. 


Bright stock—Vis. at 210° 
150-160 vis., 0-10 essay 
test, 95 v.i. .... 


Prices FOB 


x29-—30(3) 


Neutral ceases at 100°; 95 v.1.; 0-10 p.t. 


100 vis. 
200 vis. 
300 vis. .. Sseonsteds 
BOO VIB. 2 .cccccccscccceees 





SOUTH TEXAS LUBES 
(Vis, at 100° 


F, FOB 8. Tex., 


(2)16-17(2) 

(2)18-20(2) 

(2)19.5-21(2) 
x20.75-23.5 


refineries for 


domestic and/or export shipment.) 


PALE OILS: 
Vis. Color 


100 1%-2% 


1200 3-4 
2000 4 


RED OILS: 
Vis. Color 
100 5-6 
200 5-6 
300 5-6 
5u0 5-6 
750 5-6 
1200 5-6 
2000 5-6 





WAX 


«(4)11-12(2)x 
13(6)x 
1416) 
1516) 
1616) 
17(5)x 


(4)18-19(2) 


12(2)x 
13(6)x 
1416) 
1516) 
1616) 
17(6)x 
(5) 18-19 


x(3)11- 


WESTERN PENNA. (T.C., in Bulk) 


White Crude Scale: 


122-124 A.m.p. 
124-126 A.m.p. 


SEABOARD 


Melting points are AMP, 
EMP. Prices are for carload lots. 
scale 
fully refined, slabs loose. Export prices 


prices are FOB refinery; 
bbls. ; 


are FAS; scale in ‘bags or bbis., 


in bags or cartons. 


Crude Secale N.Y. Domestic 
124-126 white 5.6(2) 


123-5 7.45 
125-7 7.45(3) 
128-30 ..... 7.45(3) 


os MEE 7.55(3) 
CBT cs occve 7.55(3) 
138-40 ..... 7.55(3) 
143-5 ee 7.55-8.3 
149-51 ..... 9.55 


(3)3.75-3.875 
(3)3.75-3.875 


3° higher than 
Domestic 


in bags or 
fully refined 





N.Y. Export 
(2)4.8-5.6(2) 
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Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT NOV. 24 


ATLANTIC & GULF COASTS 


FOB their refineries & tanker terminals and of tanker terminal operators, 
Ships’ bunkers prices are exclusive of lighterage. 


92 Oct. 90 Oct. 85 Oct. 

Prem. Gasoline Prem. Gasoline Reg. Gasoline Reg. Gasoline 
13.85-15 13.85-14.35 (3)12.85-13.6 osee 
13.75-14.9 13.75-14.25 12.5-13.4 eses 
14.2-15.2(3) 14.2-15.2 oe 7-13.7(5) 12.7-13.7(2) 
12.9-15(2) 12.9-13.25 11.9-13.5 11.9-13.5 

12.8 12.8-13 11.8-12 TTT 

11.1 
11 
12.7-13.7 


14.95-15.2(2) 13.7(7) 

13.3 12. - 12.475 12.3-12.45 

12.5 11 11. 

12.25-13.3 (2)11. “35-11. 3 11.25-11.5 
11.25-11.5 

12.3-12.6 


NATURAL GASOLINE 


(Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to biend- 
ers on freight basis shown below. Shipments 
may originate in any Mid-Continent manufac- 
turing district.) 

FOB GROUP 3 

Grade 26-70 

FOR BRECKENRIDGE 
Grade 26-70 


Prices are of refiners, 
FOB their terminals. 


83 Oct. Kerosine 
No. 1 Fuel* 
10.7519) 
10.654 19) 
11.0519) 
10.851 10) 
10.75(5) 

9.7 


6.875( Quotations) 
6.375 (Quotations) 
14.95-15.7 


13.3-14.475 
12.5-13.5 


10.95(16) 
(3)10. 7-10. 9(2) 


9.25-9.75 
9-9.25 
11.4111) 
11.512) 
10.44) 
10.95(8) 
9.7-10.15 
9.7-9.95 
10.7517) 


ae dcee 
Charleston 
Corpus enatets 
OM seco 
do barges . 
Jacksonville . 
Miami 
Mobile 
New Haven . 
New Orleans. 


(2)12-12.25 11.25-11.3 
13. _ 6(2) 12.6(7) 
13.6 12.6 

12.4(2) 
aed 


13.6(4) Philadelphia 
soe Baltimore 
13.4(3) 

1543) 
12.6 


12.4 


12.6 
12.9-14.6 118.128 11.9-12.6 
Pensacola 13.4 


Philadelphia 
do barges . 
Pt. Everglades 


15. 15-15.2 
15.05 
13.6(3) 


13. 7. 13.9 
13.7-13.8 
12.6(4) 


13.7 
13.6 


10.4(2) 
10.85(10) 
10.75(10) 
11.515) 


NAPHTHAS & SOLVENTS 


‘(FOB Group 3) 


13 
15.05-15.3 
14.95-15.2 
13.342) 
13.3-13.4 


13.05-13.2 


Portland .... 
Providence .. 
Savannah 
Tampa 
Wilmington, 
Bes Gy -eser 


15.05-15.3/3) 
14.95-15.2(3) 
13.643) 
13.4(3) 


13.05-14.55(2) 


13.8 
13.7 
12.3-12.6 
12.3-12.4 


13.8(3) 
13.7(4) 
12.3-12.6(4) 
12.4(4) 


11.0519) 
10.9519) 
11.4517) 
11.1518) 


(3)10.7-10.9(4) 


11.375(3) 
11.8752) 
11.875(4) 
10.875(4) 
11.875(3) 


Stoddard solvent 
Cleaners naphtha 
V.M.&P. naphtha 
Mineral! spirits 


Rubber solvent .......+-. 


12.05-12.55 12.05-12.55 


N. Y. Harb. 
do barges. 
Albany 
Baltimore 
do barges. 
Baton Rouge 
do barges. 
Boston 
Charleston .. 
Houston .... 


No. 2 Fuel* 
9.75(19) 
9.65118) 
10.05(12) 
9.85(11) 
9.75(6) 
8.4 


do barges. (2)8- 8. 5 


Jacksonville . 
Miami 
Mobile 
New Haven. 
New Orleans 
do barges. 
Norfolk 
Pensacola .. 
Philadelphia. 
do barges. 
Pt. Everglades 
Portiand 
Providence 
Savannah 
Tampa 
Wilmington, 
N.C. . 


com 
N. Y, Harb.. 
Albany ..... 
Baltimore 
Baton Rouge 
Boston 
Charleston 
CorpusChris 


ti 
Houston ...(3)1 


Jacksonville. 
Miami 
Mobile 

New Haven . 
New Orleans. 
Norfolk 
Pensacola .. 
Philadelphia . 
Pt. Everglades 


«*) a ‘Atlantic Coast refineries and terminals, t 


10.4(8) 
10.5 


9.95(10) 
8.5-8.7(3) 


10. 25(5) 
9.9(7) 


No. 6 Fuel 
No Sulfur 
Guarantee 


$2. oe 


2. 13:6) 
1.63 
2.1517) 
2.03(2) 
1.63 
-63-1.65 
2.00(6) 
1.95 


1.68 

2.12(3) 
1.63(3) 

2.08(3) 

2.1318) 

2.11-2 12(3) 
2.0315) 


1.90(5) 


Gas House 
Gas oll* 
9.85 


10.45 
9.95 


8.8 
10.35 


ee. 


No. 5 Fuel 
(0-10 p.t.) 
(10)$3.06-3.56 
(11)3.03-3.46 


(15-60 p.t.) 
$2.61 
2.58 
3.75 


3.0613) 
3.03(3) 


3.195 


3.01 


(3)3.08-3.10 


No. 6 Fuel 
No Sulfur 


Barges 
$2.10(13) 


2. 104) 


1.60 
2: 15(5) 
2.00(3) 


1.60 
1.60(4) 
1.97(6) 
1.92(2) 

:60(3) 
2.05(4) 
1 


2.1018) 


1.87(4) 


3.05 
2.76(2) 


No. 6 Fuel 

Max. 1% 
Sulfur 
Barges 

$2.20-2.25(3) $2.20-2.25(4) 


No. 6 Fuel 
Max. 1% 
Sulfur 


2.25 
2.30 


2.28 
2.30 


2.28(5) 


2.30 


2.25(5) 
2.27 


bulk commercial consumers are 0.15¢c higher than prices shown 


NOVEMBER 26, 1952 


Diesel Ol! 


10. 45(4) 
10.25(5) 


3.8 
10.35(6) 


8.7-9.1(2) 
10.15(4) 
9. 
10.25(8) 
10.5(5) 
10.45(4) 
10.35(4) 


10.45(5) 
10.25(6) 


10(2) 


Fuel 
Ships’ 
Bunkers 


2.10(4) 
1.60(2) 
2.1545) 
2.0013) 


1.6012) 
a = Yate 
6) 


i213) 
2: 122) 
1.60(4) 
7 ae 
2: 10(7) 
1.92(3) 
2.15 


1.87(5) 


Bunker C 


$2.10(11) 


Light Diesel 


No.5 Fuel Shore Plants* Ships’ Bunkers 
(50 cet., 55.1.) (45 cet., 45 dt.) 


(8)10.15-10.25 $4.24(4) 


4.24(4) 
3.49 
4.27-4,28(2) 
4.18(2) 
3.4916) 
4.431(5) 
4.473(2) 
3.49(3) 
4.19-4.24(2) 
4.24(4) 
4.473(3) 
34 
4.452(5) 
4.368(5) 
4.18(3) 


Heavy 

Diesel 

Ships’ 
Bunkers 
$3.91(4) 


3.91(2) 
3.24 


3.15 
3.24 (5) 


Albany and Tampa, prices of some odters to 


* (2)12.125-12.375 


uer diluent 
— (2)13.125-13.625 


Benzo] diluent 


WESTERN PENNA. 
ol City: 
Stoddard solvent 
Pittsburgh: 


Stoddard solvent ......+-++ 15(3) 


OHTO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 

V.M.&P. naphtha 

Mineral spirits & stoddard solvent 
Rubber solvent 


16.0 
14.875 


E, TEXAS (Truck Traspt. lots) 


Stoddard solvent 11.25 


CENT. W. 
Stoddard solvent 


TEX. (Truck Trnspt, lots) 
10.5 


KANSAS (For Kans, Dest’n. only) 


Stoddard solvent 11.8 


ATLANTIC COAST 


V.M.&P. 
Naphtha 


Mineral 
Spirits 
New York 
Harbor 
Philadelphia . 
Baltimore 
Boston . 
Providence ... 


CHICAGO DISTRICT PRICES 


Prices to jobbers & distributors in tank car 
and/or truck transport lots FOB refineries. 
pipe line terminals and inland waterway barge 
terminals. 


16(5) 
(4)15.5-16 
15.5(3) 
TA SER) 
16.544) 


17(4) 
-(3)16.5-17 


17 '5(4) 


12.85-13.75 
(3)12.1-12.75 


(3)10.9-11.375 
(3)9.9-10.375 


Range oil 
No. 2 fuel .....-sse0+5 
Heavy Fuel Otis 

No. 5, low sulfur 

No. 5, high sulfur 

No. 6, low sulfur 

No. 6, high sulfur ...... 


PETROLATUMS 


WESTERN PENNA 
(Bbis., carloads; ‘tank car, 1 to 1.5¢ less.) 
Snow white .........s00++ (26 875-7.37 


6.8 
(2)6.8-7.15 





PATENT CHEMICALS 
coeporat 


Paterson 4, New Jersey 











REPUBLIC OIL REFINING ” 


> 
sy jee 
seaman \J 1 y Products 


Main Offices: Refinery, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Texas City, Texas 


OiL PRICE SECTION 





Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT NOV. 24 
GULF COAST—CARGOES, DOMESTIC & EXPORT, ALL PORTS 


Cargo prices are FOB ship at U. S. Gulf, minimum of 20,000 bbis., and are by refiners only to 
other refiners, export agents, or tanker terminal operators. The figure in parentheses after each 
price indicates the number of companies quoting that price. 

Aviation Gasoline (MIL-F-5572) 

Grade 115/145 ...... 

Grade 100/130 

Grade 91/96 ...... 

Motor Gasoline 
12-12.25(2) 
11.75-12-12.25 
11(2)-11,25-11.5(2) 
10.75-11-11.25 
10.5-11(2) 
10-10.25~-10.75 








LUBRICATING OILS 


for 


Tank Car 


Buyers 
UNIFORM 
HIGH QUALITY 


DEEP ROCK OIL CORPORATION 


P.O. Box 105) Atios Life Bu 
Tulsa 2, Oklahoma 





INDUSTRIAL 


FUEL OIL 


SPECIALISTS 
FE On. L 
eK NB AS 
LINO 
WATER RAIL 


PHOENIX OIL CORPORATION | 


_HARTOL 


LEUM abel: >N 


NDEPEt IDENT MARKETER 
to South Carolina 


paragon 


EXPORT 
onummine Oils 
40 ST. NEW Y 


41-43 W.W. KeTOSING 2... 2.6 cc ccc ce ce cneeees cece 


43-47 Diesel index 22.0... cece secs cececcscce rT 
48-52 Diesel index 
53-57 Diesel index . 


Heavy Fu 


els—Cargoes 
No. 5 Fuel, 0-10 p.t. 
Bunker C Fuel 


9(3) 
8(5)-8.25 


8-8 . 125-8 .25 
8.125-8 . 25-8 .375-8.5 
8 .25-8 .375-8 .5-8 .625 


$2.35(2)-$2.50 
$1.50(5)-$1.75-$1.85(2) 


MIDDLE EAST CRUDE PRICES 


Posted Export Prices of Socony-Vacuum Overseas Supply Co. for Sale in Cargo Lots. 
(Prices are per bbl. of 42 U. S. gals., exclusive of local port or other governmental charges, 
sales taxes, etc., if any; FOB point indicated, for gravities shown; 2c per bbi. differential per 
degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above those shown.) 
Type of Price 


FOB Point 
Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia 
Umm Said, Qatar 
Sidon, Lebanon 
Tripoli, Lebanon 
Fao, Iraq 


VENEZUELAN CRUDE PRICES 


Prices are of Creole Petroleum Corp. for sale and/or purchase of cargo-lot quantities FOB 
deepwater terminals at ports named, and are subject to crude availability and company’s require- 
ments; 2c per bbl. differential per degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above those 
shown, except for Lagunillas Heavy for which price shown applies regardless of gravity. Price 
applicable for each cargo is that in effect at time vessel] tenders for loading. For purchases made 
in fields, prices shown are basis for such purchases with deductions being made for terminaling 
and pipe line services in accordance with published tariffs. Purchases not subject to contracts with 
Venezuelan government are made at prices established by schedule shown below less 1c per bbl. 

Eft 


Price ective 

Crude Gravity API — FOB Da 

Bachaquero 14-14.9 Las Piedras or Amuay Bay Oct. 1952 
Tia Juana Heavy 19-19.9 Amuay Bay Oct. 1952 
Lagunillas Heavy ..... Flat Las Piedras or Amuay Bay Oct. 1952 
Tia Juana Medium .... 26-26.9 Amuay Bay July 1952 
Tia Juana 102 L.P. . 26-26.9 Amuay Bay July 1952 
Tia ae Light . Amuay Bay July 1952 
Las Piedras or Amuay Bay July 1952 
Tucupido Oct. » 1952 
Puerto La Cruz Oct. » 1952 
Puerto La Cruz July 1952 
Puerto La Cruz Sept. 1, 1952 
Puerto La Cruz July 24, 1952 
Caripito Oct. 11, 1952 
Caripito Oct. 11, 1952 
Capure (Pedernales) Sept. 1, 1952 


AVIATION GASOLINE PRICES 


(Prices are for tank cars, barges or truck transport lots; aviation gasoline meet specification 
MIL-F-5572, unless otherwise noted.) 
Grade 100/130 Grade 91/96 


17.6-18.6 16.1-17.2 
18.2 16.7 


API Effective 
Gravity Date 
36-36.9 Nov. 1, 
39-39.9 Nov. 1, 
36-36.9 

36-36.9 


Araq-Basrah 32-32.9 


San Joaquin 

Oficina 

Mulata 

Jusepin 

Quiriquire .........0s5- 
Tembiador 

Pedernaies 


PNM PNENNN NPN 
RSSSBS2oeRzrsass 


Grade 80 
15.6-16.2 
15.95 


rtland 
Philadelphia “ra geese 
Baltimore, Md. 


New Orleans, La. (Baton Rouge) ve ba i 


coe 17 
Houston, Us. Wie Sotanaées 16.5~-17.25 


LAKE PORT TERMINALS 
Buffalo Cleveland 


sees 


bh wg Premium 


eee ee eee ee eene 


Disoel Fueis Sesesedsecececedweces 


11.95(3) aaa 10.35-10.95 
Ste fg atgeacne ptappenptaberad ye euni 11.2-11.7 


No, 2 Fuel .occccccccscccsvsccess 11.45(4) eees 10.2-10.95 
BO. B Fuel .ccccccsccsscccccccece TT 8.5(a) 7.35(4) 
No. 6 Fuel ........ sees 9(2) 8.1(a) 7.14) 


(a) Delivered Cleveland. 
MEXICAN BUNKER PRICES PACIFIC COAST 
(In Ships’ Bunkers, Diesel Fuel 
or Deep Tank Lots} (P.S. 200) 


U. 8. DOLLARS PER BBL. OF 159 LITERS 
Bunker C Diese 
(Ships Bunkers) 
Gulf ° . $3.44(5) 
$3.75 3.65(4) 


cess 3.86(4) 
3.75 Seattle, Wash. 3.86(4) 
$5.00 


4.30 
4,0 


Bunker © Fuel 
(P.8. 400) 
paged 
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effect Nov. 24, 1952, as posted by principal marketing companies at 
Tank Wagon Prices their headquarters offices, but subject to later correction. 
Inspection fees per gal., included in both gasoline and kerosine prices, 
Prices for gasoline do not include tazes; they do, however, include unless otherwise specified, are as follows: 
inspection fees as shown in next column. Gasoline tazes, shown in Ala. 1/40c on gasoline; Ark. 1/20c; Fla. 1/8c; lil. 3/100c; Ind. 
separate column, include 2c federal, and state taxes; also city and 2/25c; Kans. 1/100c; La. 1/32c; Minn. 5/200c; Mo. 1/25c; Neb. 2/100c; 


Sees Ct 


PTE 


county tazes as indi in 








Atlantic 


ATLANTIC Ic 
REFINING 


Gasol Kero.& 
( ee Grade) No.1 
Dir. Cons. Fuel 
T. w. T.W. Taxes T 
Allentown, Pa. 15.3 15.3 14.8 
Altoona 15.6 15.6 
Erie ose ees 
Greensburg +» 15.6 15.6 
Harrisburg .... 15.3 
Philadelphia .. 14.7 
Pittsburgh ° 


ee 
¥ 
a 
aa 
—) 


et 
ab ah ob 9 


RODE DADIARSHACOH. Ba Sa: ww 


Wilkes Barre .. 

— ee 

York 

Wilmington, 
Del. 


al mal 


Bridgpt., Conn. 
Hartford 

New Haven ... 
Boston, Mass. . 
Fall River .. 
Springfield 
Worcester 
Pw. mm. I. 
Camden, N. cs 
Newark’ 
Albany, 
Binghamton ... 


i a alae 
PPO 


lion! 
~- 


Watertown .... 
Baltimore, Md. 
Richmond, Va.. 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Jacksonville, 

Fl 


Pl all all all aol well walk lh el 


ARR HNN AA 
OS SOSoSSCOOOOCOOOWWMWWS: FS So: SOOS50: 


© OMPAVPAPPSASSENOSaGe@, ON BA. ANIAAA. 


Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. 
T.W. T.W. 
Philadelphia, Pa. .... 16.5 18.0 
Pittsburgh 2 21.0 


Heavy Fuel Olls—T.W. 
No. 5 No. 6 
Philadelphia, Pa. ¢ 6.07 


Kerosine—Thru Penna. & Del., add 2c per 
gal. for t.w. deliveries of less than 25 gals. 
at one time. Camden—Add Ic for deliveries of 
100-299 gals., 2c for less than 100 gals. 

Mineral Spirits prices also apply to Stod- 
dard Solvent. 


CONT'L (N. B. Prices are Continental's 
tankwagon prices. Current selling 

OlL prices may vary from those shown 
because of local conditions.) 


Denver, Colo. ... 
Grand Junc. 
Pueblo 

Casper, Wyo. 
Cheyenne 
om Mont. 


44444 


BoboaeSawmmaun 


Twin Falls, Ida. 
Albuquer., 
1 


Muskogee, Okla.. 12.7 
Oklahoma City .. . 12.5 
13. 12.5 


@ 0 0 © gp OO -3 00 OO GOO OG 
~1-1-1 44-44 
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Taxes: 

Gasoline tax column includes these city taxes: 
Albuquerque & Roswell, 0.5c; Santa Fe, ic; 
Cheyenne, 1c; Casper, ic. 

Discounts: 


Salt Lake City and Twin Falls gasoline 
and kerosine prices apply for deliveries of less 
than 200 gals.; 200-399 gals., deduct 0.5c; 
800 gals. and over, deduct Ic. 

Notes: 
T.W. prices are to consumers and dealers. 
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Kerosine tank wagon prices 
a@iso do not ncinde taxes; kerosine taxes where levied are indicated in 
footnot , if any, are shown im footnotes. These prices in 


CHEVRON 
(Regular) Av. 80/87 Gaso- 
T. 


STANDARD OF 
CALIFORNIA 


San Fran., Cal. ... 
Los Angeles 
Fresno . 

Phoenix, Ariz, 
Reno, Nev. 
Portiand, Ore, 
Seattle, Wash, 
Spokane 

TACOMA § ..cccccces 
Boise, Idaho ee 
Salt Lake, U. ... 
Honolulu, 7. H. 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 
Juneau ..... 


FF 


bet Dt tt et et et et tt 
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San Fran., Cal. .. 
Los Angeles 
Fresno 

Phoenix, Ariz. 
Reno, Nev. 
Portiand, Ore. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane 

Tacoma 

Boise, 


Honolulu, "7. : 
Fairbanks, Alaska 


hate mentor eon bs DO 
: we Perot wom 


Taxes: 

Boise—Sc gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 2.5c state. 

Salt Lake—7c gas tax applies to motor 
fuel only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c 
state, 

Honolulu—8.5c gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c terri- 
torial. Standard Diesel/furnace oil price is 
ex ic territorial liquid fuels tax. All T.T. 
prices are ex Hawaiian gross income tax of 
1% to resellers, 2.5% to consumers. 

Notes: 

Gasoline—For other deliveries of Chevron 
(Regular) and Chevron Aviation 80/87, add to 
400-gals.-and-over price 1.0c for 40-199 gals.; 
0.5¢ for 200-399 gals., except for deliveries to 
Marine trade in Alaska (excluding Chevron 
Aviation 80/87) where 0.5c¢ differential applies 
to 40-399 gal. delivery; for less than 40 gals. 
add 4.0c gal., except at Honolulu add 4.5¢ for 
jess than 40 gals. to Marine trade and less 
than 100 gals. to Shoreside trade. Prices for 
Chevron Aviation 80/87 at Salt Lake City ap- 
ply to all quantities in excess of 40 gals. 
Prices for Chevron Supreme (Premium) are 
2.0c gal. higher than Chevron (Regular) for 
quantity delivered, except at Salt Lake which 
is 1.5¢ gal. higher. For less than 40 gals, de- 
liveries, add 4.5¢c gal. to 400-gals.-and-over 
price, except at Honolulu, add 5.0c gal. for 
less than 40 gals. (Marine) and less than 100 
gals. (Shoreside). Add to Chevron Aviation 
80/87 quantity delivered prices, 2.0c for 91/98, 
5.0c for 100/130, and 8.0c for 115/145. 

Kerosine—T.T, prices, except at Salt Lake 
City, apply to deliveries of 40-199 gals. For 
other deliveries: less than 40 gals., add 4c; 
200-399 gals., deduct 3c; 400 gals. & over, 
deduct 4c; tank car-truck trailer, deduct 5.5c. 
Salt Lake City posted tank truck price is for 
minimum 40 gal. deliveries, 

Standard Diesel/Furnace Of] & Standard 
Stove Oil—T.T. prices are for deliveries of 400 
gals. or more. For other deliveries: 40-199 

., add ic; 200-399 gals., add 0.5c; less 
than 40 gals., add 5c. 

x Effective Nov. 20. 


Humbie 
Gasoline 


HUMBLE 
OlL 


Dallas, Tex.. 14.0 
Ft. Worth .. 14.0 
Houston .... 14.0 
San Antonio. 14.0 19. 0 
Notes: 

T.W. prices are to all classes of dealers and 
consumers. 


te 
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Nev. 1/20c; N. C. 1/4c; N. D. 1/20c; Okla., 2/25c; 8. C. 1/8c; 8. D. 
1/40c; Tenn. 2/5c; and Wisc. 3/100c. 


Kerosine inspection fees only: Ala. 1/2c; Iowa 1/50c; Mich. 1/5¢ 


ESSO 
STANDARD 


Esso Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 
Gasoline 


Atlantic City, a J. 
Newark 

Baltimore, 
Cumberland es 
Washington, D. c.. e 
Danville, Va. 
Petersburg 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

Roanoke 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Fairmont 
Parkersburg 
Wheeling 

Charlotte, N, C. .. 
Hickory ° 

Mt. Airy ... 
Raleigh 

Salisbury 
Charleston, 8. C. .. 
Columbia 
Spartanburg 

New Orleans, La. . 
Baton Rouge 
Alexandria 

Lake Charles .... 
Shreveport . 
New Iberia 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Memphis 
Chattanooga 
Nashville 

Little Rock, 


ooo 
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Newark, N, J. 
3,600 gals. & over... 
Steel bbls. .....+.+.. 
Baltimore, Md. 
3,600 gals. & over... 
Steel bbis. .. 
Washington, D. C. 
100-499 gals. 
500-3,599 gals. 
3,600 gals. & over... 
Steel bbis. . 


RS 
an 


Ne. 2° No.4 No.6 


$3,504 $2.656 
3.52 2.59 
3.68 2.64 


N 
Atlantic City, N. ve 
Newark, N. J. ... 1 
Baltimore, Md. 
Washington, D. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Danville 
Petersburg . 
Richmond 
Roanoke 
Charlotte, 
Hickory ....+s++s. 
Raleigh ....e+.. 
Charleston, s. ‘c. ° 
Columbia 
Spartanburg 1 
Taxes: Louisiana kerosine prices “@o not n- 
clude ic state tax. 
Notes: Kerosine No. 1—Atlantic City prices are 
for deliveries of 300 gals. or more; add le for 
100-299 gals. 2c for less than 100 gals. 

No. 6—Washington price is for min. delivery 
of 1,050 gals.; for min. delivery of 2,500 gals. 
price is $2.58 per bbl. 


Soubenevves 


“ee 
00 co Com 
Care 


IMPERIAL (Prices are per imperial gal.; to 
arrive at price per U. 8. 
OlL subtract 1/6th.) 
Esso 


ay OE 


St. John's, Nfld, .. 
Halifax, N. 8. .... 
St. John, mm, ms 
Charlottetown,P. E. 1 
Montreal, Que. .. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Hamilton, Ont. .... 
Winnipeg, Man. ... 
Brandon, Man. 
Regina, Sask. .. 
Saskatoon, Sask. 
Calgary, Alta. . 
Edmonton, Alta. 
Vancouver, B. Cc. . 
(*) Price is for Esso Extra (Premium), 
Taxes: Gasoline taxes are provincial taxea 
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Oil PRICE SECTION 





Tank Wagon Prices (Continued) 


SOCONY VACUUM s/v s/¥ 
Mobilgas Aircraft Mobilfuel oy No.4 No.6 
Grade Grade Grade Mobiigas (Regular Grade) Mobile Kerosine Diesel (No 2 Fuel Fuel 
Gasoline 80 ry 100 Cons, Dir. Cons. Dir. T.Cc. Yard T.W. T.C. T.W. 17.0. Yard T.W. T.W. T.W. 
Taxes T.W. T.W. T.W. T.0. 7.0. T.W. T.W. 


New York City: 
Manh. 








crvsesocese B® - tess  cace. sets seee> asoe caeee. “SR one cave) MA: cccc -s BB: oe ese 18.2 10.69 5.97 
DRONE. ccccccccees GB. <<ece sooo opee cseo esen > Ben Bbct cop. SeeO > S6R. sven « Bee. oe 10.4 13.3 10.69 re 
HIRSS cccccccces @- eese osee . btee cne8 debs “Ried > Been 10.85 11.4 14.4 10.4 13.6 9. 10.3 13.2 10 69 a 

ee 6.0 cece pees g600 | een eens’ RRO [SRen oni occ EE ccs | SM eee. tee oe rye 
Richmond ........ 6.0 .... e068 eeee cone wees 20.5. Bez 10.75 11.2 14.2 10.3 13.3 9.75 10.2 12.9 10.69 ed 

Ateeny, H. F. cccee CH BG WBS coor 9: 2.5 BT. FT 11.05 11.4 .... 10.6 13.4 10.05 10.4 13.0 9.42 6. 

Binghamton ........ ee ones cose «68608. 4.F «6268. 18.8 12.45 12.8 15.7 12.0 14.8 11.35 11.7 14.3 ..-. at 

BED sccvceveecee 6.0 21.0 22.0 24.2 144.5 14.5 15.5 15.5 12.45 12.8 15.9 12.1 15.2 11.45 11.8 14.7 .. 0. 

Jamestown ......... OT arr ee ae fae i Re 12.45 12.8 16.1 .... 15.1 11.86 122 14.6 .... eee 

Mt. Vernon ae sw< eens ease > 6008 cose 25.0 - 1.0 11.35 11.7 16.7 .e« 13.9 .... 10.5 13.5 10.71 .. 

Plattsburg Se sabe aeas epee esos coos” 203 BS 12.35 12.7 “i ess eas 11.45 11.8 14.4 «ess eeece 

Rochester . 6.0 20.9 21.9 23.9 14.4 14.4 15.5 15.5 12.55 12.9 16.0 ...-. 15.1 11.55 11.9 14.6 «e0- sees 

SED. cnesecesesse OD © secs aeee -- ope 14.4 14.4 15.4 15.4 12.25 12.6 ° 1.9 14.8 11.25 11.6 14.3) wu++ eee 

Bridgeport, Conn. .. 6.0 .... econ cove coos, BMS BS 10.95 10.95 eeee. vene 9.95 9.95 1B.1 cove cove 

DE aheckanes-cn 6.0 ee oes gee0 coe BD BS béoe owas ioe bees aes ewes ee 

| =n 6.0 - coos | 8S. BS HA ORS 11.35 11.5 .. 10.9 13.8 10.35 105 13.6. .... oe 

New Haven ........ 6.0 20.5 eos 13.5 13.5 14.8 14.8 10.95 10.956 .... 10.5 13.5 9.96 9.95 13.1 .... See 

Bangor, Me, ....... 8.0 os cove 14.5 14.5 16.2 16.2 11.75 .... 15.9 11.3 14.4 10.75 ex. 14.0 ees ee 

PORTERS ccc cccévece 8.0 22.4 23.4 .... 138 18.8 15.0 123.4 11.05 - 18.8 10.6 18.7 10.06 ..6-. 3.3 woos ee 

Boston, Mass. ..... 6.3 19.0 20.0 22.0 13.7 13.7 14.9 14.9 10.95 . 15.4 10.5 13.8 O.06 .cee 19.4 cove cove 

Concord, N. H. ..... x ere oe eee ® Pee * wee Xt eoe. eee” “ous soon MD ae coe) BBD ove as 

ee T.0 cose oe eeee ee cone 17.4 17.4 eos eeee eaee cece 15.8 eee eeee 14.3 cece eoce 

Manchester ........ 7.0 eee eee ee cove 15.7 15.7 ovee cose 16.1 eses 14.4 ee eee 14.0 cece oe 

Portsmouth ........ 7.0 21.2 22.2 eves 14.4 14.4 15.3 15.3 22.68 cece cove 1.1 13.9 10.55 .... 13.5 e200 ° 

Providence, R. I. .. 6.0 19.8 20.8 22.8 13.7 13.7 14.9 14.9 10.95 .... 15.0 10.5 13.7 O.90 sade. MD «sve ae 

Burlington, Vt. Ze eees. evoe ° 14.6 14.6 15.6 15.6 13.25 13.2% .... U9 MSE UW 21.36 86.2  coce cees 

MEE ‘F6nnnced 600 7.0 eece eece cece cove eees 16.3 16.3 eves 12.9 cove ease 15.0 11.9 14.6 cece eo 

Tank Wagon Prices , Buffalo N. ¥. City Rochester Syracuse Boston Hartford Providence 

SEE MND ss cv-cs cnicnxeabeci dagen secnaen 18.5 17.0 20.0 21.0 18.0 19.0 18.5 

Ve Sc kena as'cb-uuaecbeusunes taht 20.5 18.5 21.5 27.5 19.5 20.5 20.5 

Taxes: tot tes prices do not include 3% city sales tax applicable to price of gasoline (ex tax). 

Discoun 8: 

Mobil Kerosine—Mt. Vernon T.W. less 0.5¢ for deliveries of 300 gals. or more. 
Mobilfuel Diesel—aAl points, 0.5¢ for T.W. deliveries of 800 gals. or more. 
Mobilheat—Mt, Vernon T.W. less 0.5¢ for deliveries of 300 gals. or more. 
Syracuse V.M.&P. price is in stee) barrels. Jamestown T.C. prices are delivered prices; all other T.C. prices are FOB bulk terminals. 
Mobil Kerosine and Mobilheat tank car prices are to bulk plant operators; tank car prices to commercial consumers are 0.15¢ higher. 
Mobilfuel Diese] tank car prices are to commercial consumers; tank car prices to bulk plant operators are 0.15c less. 
OHIO STANDARD 
Sohio X-Tane Gasoline 
Aviation Gas.-Cons. T.W. ‘ > Naphthas & Solvents—Cons, T.W. 
Sehio Sehlio Sohico Con- Re- 8.R. D.C. V.M.&P. 
Gasoline Avia. Avia. Avia. sumer __ sell- Sol- Naph- Naph- Varno- Sol- Kerosine No, 1 No. 2 
Taxes 30 91 100 T.W. ers 8.8. vent tha tha lene vent T.W. Sohic-Heat Sohio-Heat 

ARTOB cocccccsecsee 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.2 14.7 18.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 

Canton ....sc.ceee4 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 

Cincinnati ......... 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 

Cleveland ......... 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 

Columbus ......... 6.0 220 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 

DOVE  ccccese 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 

Lima ..... 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 

Mansfield 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 

Marion ... 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 

Portsmouth 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 

Toledo ..... 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 

Youngstown ....... 6.0 22.0 23.0 26 0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 

Zanesville ......... 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 

bey = Soy y anne can pu aviation gasoline less 4c per gal. State Road Tax by supporting purchase with State Tax Exemption Form 

- ” supplier. 


ints: Sohio Aviation—on contract to hangar operators and resellers, 2c off consumer t.w. 
Kerosine, Nos. 1 & 2—Prices with asterisk (*) are for t.w, or drum deliveries of 100 gals. or more; less than 100 gals., 0.5c higher. Prices at 
other points are for t.w. or drum deliveries of 50 gals. or more; less than 50 gals., 0.5¢ higher. 
Naphthas—To contract consumers off t.w. prices (except Lucas County) 300 to 999 gals., 0.5c; 1000 to 2499 gals., 0.75c; 2500 to 4999 gals., 1c; 
5000 or more gals., 1.5¢. Lucas County: less than 50 gals., tank wago7 price, 50 to 249 gals., 0.5¢c; 250 to 499 gals., 1c; 500 gals. or over 1.5c. 
Notes: Renown (third-grade) gasoline prices are same as X-Tane unless otherwise noted. 8.8. prices are at company-operated stations. 


INDIANA STANDARD 


Tank wagon prices listed below were obtained by NPN correspondents who visited Standard of 











Indiana bulk plants where the company’s prices are publicly posted. Kentuc 
Red Crown (Reg. Grade) $ 
Red Cr’n, Red Cr’n. Stanolex Furnace 0i1|——————_- 
a By Gasoline oe 1-99 ham 100-174 175-999 —_- cals. = “yy , ~« = i. 
Chicago, Ill. ... 17.3 15.3 6.0 15.8 rea ete coe cueg pai Dealer Taxes T.W. 
South Bend, Ind. 18.0 16.5 6.0 16.6 15.3 14.3 eves coos ecee Covington, Ky. ........ 14.4 9.0 14.5 
Detroit, Mich... 16.3° 14.8* 6.5 15.5 14.6 13.6 em. ee es ESUREINGR ccccccssscces 968 9.0 15.1 
Mpls.-St. Paul . 17.5 15.5° 7.0 16.4 15.0 tinoh 14.0 13.3 12.8 Louisville ...... cocoeee 15.2 9.0 16.4 
Des Moines, Ia.. 16.9 15.4 6.0 15.8 14.2 13.2 err ene wees Paducah ..... ee eeeeees 14.7 9.0 14.1 
St. Louis, Mo... 16.7 15.2 6.0 15.5 13.6 12.6 ans di awe Jackson, Miss. ........ 15.7 9.0 14.3 
Wichita, Kans. . 14.4 14.0 7.0 14.0 12.2 11.2 peey Cx Pare Vicksburg ............ 15.2 9.0 13.8 
. 5 os 208 15.5 7.0 15.5 13.9 12.9 iene anes idee Birmingham, Ala. ..... 15.7 9.0 14.6 
Fargo, N. D. .. 18.3 16.8 7.0 17.3 15.6 14.6 int ones sees Mobile .......seeee++-. 15.0 10.0 14.3 
Huron, 8. D. .. 18.2 16.7 7.0 17.2 15.5 14.5 eevee eeee eoee Montgomery .......... 15.8 10.0 14.7 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 17.6 16.1 6.0 16.5 15.0 14.0 esse eeee soes Atlanta, Ga. .......... 15.9 8.0 14.3 
AUGUSTA 2... cee cecees 16.4 8.0 16.0 
Gasoline Macon .. covesececoe 85.0 8.0 14.4 
(Regular Grade) Kerosine Savannah ....... ccooce 18.3 8.0 15.1 
Dealer Gasoline Dealer Jacksonville, Fla. ..... 15.2 9.0 15.05 
T.W. Taxes T.w. REPRE on cetccccececece 15.2 9.0 15.15 
0 6.0 12.80 Pensacola .......-...+. 15.0 10.0 14.0 
0 6.0 12.80 FEMPE . cocccccccccescs 15.0 9.0 15.0 
0 6.0 12.80 
0 6.0 12.80 Taxes: 
0 6.0 12.80 
5 6.0 13.85 Gasoline tax column includes these city & 
0 6.0 12.80 county taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, 1c 
‘o 6.0 12.80 county; Montgomery ic city & ic county; Pen- 
‘o 6.0 12.80 sacola, ic city, Other taxes not included in 
“0 6.0 12.80 prices: Georgia, kerosine, 1c; Montgomery, ker- 
7) 6.0 12.80 osine ic; Mississippi, kerosine 0.5c. 
oil prices do not include 4c state State Port Arthur .. 14.0 6.0 12.80 
occupation, consumer 


tax. ee Notes: 
& use taxes to be Notes: Dealer t.w. — apply all . 
wi 


classes of minimum delivery Consumer t.w. prices are same as net dealer 
of 50 gals. prices. 
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DISPLAYED: Advertisements set in special type or with border— 
50 per_ column inch. 

UNDISPLAYED: “For Sale’, “Wanted to Buy” “Help Want 

“Business portunities’, llaneous 

tions set in type this size without border—30 cents a word. Minimum 

charge $7.50 per insertion. 


CLASSIFIED 





‘Positions Wanted’"—15 cents a word. Minimum charge §3 per insertion. 
Box number counts 2 words. Copy must reach us by Wednesday 
Preceding date of issue. 

All classified advertisements are payable in advance. 


No agency commission or cash discounts on classified advertisements. 





For Sale 


FOR SALE: Refinery and compounding plant 
in Bayonne, New Jersey for white and trans- 
former oils and lube oils, 80 tanks with ca- 
pacity of 700,000 gallons. Railroad siding and 
undeveloped waterfront. Approximately 5 acres. 
Adequate processing facilities including filter 
presses, stills, etc. Laboratory and offices, Ex- 
ceptional ogee. Inspection by appoint- 
ment. BOX 7 


1200 gallon, four compartment semi streamline 
tank, pump, meter, hose, new paint, shell 
colors, on 1947 Dodge, heavy duty, low mile- 
age, new tires. . Good buy— 
$1700.00 HARDEN BROS. 


City. Indiana, Phone 212W. City, Texas. 


Position Wanted 


SALES EXECUTIVE in late 30's, married, in 
good health and with many years experience 
with independent refineries desires similar po- 
sition or opportunity of being assistant to 
official of larger refinery. 
some traveling. BOX 7 


For Sale 


5—Lorrance 3600 to 4000 gallon tandem as- 
phalt transports, insulated and steam coils, 4 
to 5 years old, immediate delivery, priced for 
quick sale. CADDELL TRANSIT CORPORA- 
TION, P.O. Box 988, Telephone 964, Colorado 


For Sale 


5 Used Bowser 765-3” Bulk Storage Meters 
with K Heads. For price and details write: 
BERVIC COMPANY, 760 Tolland Street, East 
Hartford, Conn. 

Do not object to 





An advertisement in NPN‘s Classified 
Section will bring you quick, effective 
results at low cost. 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
1213 W. Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
WRITE TODAY 














WESTERN PENNA. 


(Continued from p. 56) 


material was off-color and high in oil and moisture con- 
tent. 

Gasoline demand generally continued good despite late- 
ness of the season, and one Bradford-Warren district re- 
finer said he was short. Shipments of distillate fuels 
were steady although mild weather tended to slow distrib- 
utor and jobber buying somewhat the past week. 


Pemex Seeks 6,890,000 Gals. Lube Oils 


NEW YORK—Petroleos Mexicanos, Mexican government 
oil agency, is in market for its 1953 lubricating oil require- 
ments totaling 6,890,000 gals. for bulk shipment. About 
one-fourth of total is for shipment in first quarter 1953, 
with balance in approximately equal monthly quantities 
thereafter. Bids will be accepted until Nov. 30. 

Approximate quantities of various grades required 
follow: 


Quantity 
(Gals.) 
180,000 
180,000 
910,000 
1,850,000 
2,150,000 


Product 
Pa, GOO O.F. CPMMBET GOOG. ocicscc ci cece reccccncves 
Penna. 650 s.r. cylinder stock .... 


Wertern cyl. stock, 200 vis, 600 s. r. 
Solvent bright stock, 95 v.i. ... 

Solvent neutral, 300 vis. 95 v.i, ‘‘Laceuwa ees een es eb hte 
Solvent neutral, 200 vis.’ 95 v.i. . jveoun TT. 60.000 


Cee Ce ee CN. BOGE 0 55 ties Hse cb bwtietececnctac’s 
So. Texas neutral, DOES GF GOR; BBGO WU, © ccc cccecvdccsed 
Heavy on oil, MIL 2-104: 


480,000 
280,000 


SAE 10 ° . O69 <dncnb bse pee edeetene 6.000 
BANTER s Shh cuss, aioe ata gee ke ous 30,000 


SE AU te kee s chau geen st a wte bp 0d ke ones inched evcctbopeas 170,000 
GARE AD 6 utes cc covscees reves Jie’ 290,000 
SAE 60 5 8b oo we neds Seegire 0a veeiee vite 6,000 
Heavy duty « oil, “MIL "2. 104- B: 
AE < ea sane sbien v2 ocbeapcee 38,000 
SAE Seagal Marke pon panto, mash Oe Fok 160,000 
PEE TD, na 6.00 00 cp then v6 cree SUUDNW ds SESVERD WSs 6b 0 GbE SD o4 46,000 


~ 6,892,000 
Anglo-lranian Bunkers Ships in Uruguay 


NEW YORK—aAnglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd., will make 
available ships’ bunkering services to its contract marine 
fuel customers at Montevideo, Uruguay, beginning Jan. 1, 
1953, according to Cory Mann George Corp., company’s 
bunkering agent. 

This marks Anglo-Iranian’s first entry into ships’ 
bunker market in Western Hemisphere, Cory Mann George 
_ said, At present, company’s bunker price schedule covers 
principal ports in Europe, Africa and Far East. 

New Anglo-Iranian contract price for heavy fuel at 
Montevideo is not yet available. Since Aug. 14 of this 
year, Esso Standard Oil Co. (Uruguay) S. A. has posted 
$3.80 per bbl., spot, for ex terminal deliveries of heavy 
fuel there. 


NOVEMBER 26, 1952 


Sinclair Revises 2 Texas Crude Postings 


TULSA—Sinclair Oil & Gas Co. has announced revised 
schedule of prices it will pay for crude oil purchased in 
Boling and Damon Mound fields in Fort Bend, Wharton 
and Brazoria Counties, Texas, effective Dec. 1. 

New Dec. 1 price schedule for the two fields ranges 
from $2.38 for below 20 gravity oil up to $2.80 per bbl. for 
40 gravity and above; current schedule ranges from $2.54 
for below 24 gravity up to $2.68 for 30 and above. Revision 
results in reduction of 8c per bbl. in prices for gravities 
24 to 30, with 28-28.9 gravity oil, for example, at $2.56 in 
new schedule as compared with old posting of $2.64. 

Sinclair also announced initial posting, effective Dec. 1, 
of price ranging from $2.16 for below 20 gravity up to 
$2.58 for 40 gravity and above for crude purchased in the 
Lovington-Abo pools in Lea County, New Mexico. 


Avgas Shortage ‘Serious’, ASPPA Says 


WASHINGTON—Armed Services Petroleum Purchas- 
ing Agency said Nov. 21 it will negotiate for conversion 
of Grade 100/130 aviation gasoline to Grade 115/145 in 
effort to help relieve serious shortage in latter grade. 

The agency said it needs more avgas immediately and 
lacks coverage for about 6.5 million bbls. of 115/145 avgas 
to meet first half 1953 needs, but that it has received 
excess of offers for Grade 100/130 amounting to almost 
854,000 bbls. “Some” of this excess 100/130 will be con- 
verted to 115/145, ASPPA said. 

On other products, ASPPA said it received excess of- 
ferings for jet fuel of 6.4 million bbls. and that offerings 
for Diesel, motor gasoline and Navy Special from Gulf 
Coast and Caribbean appeared adequate but that on West 
Coast agency got no offers for mogas and only 200000 


bbls. of 50 cetane Diesel and 70,000 bbls. of —40 deg. 
Diesel. 


Oil Price Index Unchanged 


WASHINGTON—Bureau of Labor Statistics’ whole- 
sale oil price index was unchanged week ended Nov. 18 
frem preceding week. Current index (also representing 
week ended Nov. 11) is shown below in comparison with 
corresponding week a year ago (1947-49 equals 100): 

Nov. 18, 1952 Nov. 11. 1951 
pe and products ....... oso coves SEE 110.9 
Crud .- 10.0 109.0 
Refined petroleum ......... ‘ 108.0 111.4 
Gasoline os : 114.3 115.0 
Kerosine ... bdidad 6 sh vanes ial 112.8 1.7 
Distillate fuels. - 112.6 113.5 
Residual fuels : 80.7 99.5 
Lubricating oOf]s .......6655su0s o+ 96.5 102.4 
Natural gasoline ...... 101.5 101.5 

Bureau’s whdbente oxtée index for other commodities 
was down 0.3% to 110.4 for week ended Nov. 18, Bureau 
corrected last week’s figure to 110.7. 
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CRUDE OIL PRICES 


Priona in $ per bbi. of 42 U. 8. gals. at the well, except Canadian crude prices as noted. 
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HOMA 
Schedule A: Carter, Continental, Gulf, Mag- 
nolia, Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind O. P., 
Texas Co.; Pure for all fields except Keyes. 
Schedule D: Pure (12-12-49) for Keyes Field. 
KANSAS 
Schedule A: Carter, Continental, 
lips, Pure, Shell, Sinclair, 
Texas Co. 


Gulf, Phil- 
Stanolind O. P., 


TEXAS 
North-North Central 
Schedule A: Continental, Gulf, Magnolia, Sin- 
clair, Stanolind, Texas Co. 


East Central 
Schedule B: Humble, Sinclair. 


West Central 
Schedule A: Humble. 


Panhandle 
Schedule A: Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, Phillips, 
Texas Co, 


East Texas 
$2.65 Flat Price: Atlantic, Gulf, Humble, Mag- 
nolia, Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind, Tex- 
as Co. 
West Texas (Sweet 
Schedule A: Atlantic, Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, 
Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Texas Co. 


West Texas (Intermediate) 
Schedule D: Atlantic, Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, 
Pan American 8-10-51, Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, 
Stanolind, Texas Co. 
‘est Texas (Sour) 
Schedule C: Atlantic, Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, 
Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind, Texas Co. 


West Texas 
(Seurry County Area) 
Schedule A: Gulf, Magnolia, Pan 
Stanolind, Sun, Texas Co. 
Gulf Coast 

Low Cold Test) 
Schedule F (24-30 gravity): Humble 7-8-49, 
Stanolind 0.G. & Teas Co. 7-12-49, Sun 7-13- 
“ee , Steclair & Stanolind O. P. 


American, 


) 
Atlantic, Gulf 
Pan American, — 
Stawolind O.G., Texas Co 

Gulf Coast 


& Others 
PF ¢ gravity): 
7-11-49, Humble, 
Sinclair, Sun, 


( & 
Schedule G: Gulf, Humble, Pan 


American, Phillips 2-1-51, Sinclair, Sun, Texas 


(Refugio & Others) 
—- H: er Humble, Republic, Sin- 
clair, Phillips, 3-1-4 


gantds fot Heavy & Others) 
I (24-29 gravity): Humble ge 
Magnolia 7-11-49, Sinclair 7-14-49, Texas Co. 


Gulf Coast 
(Heyser & Others) 
Schedule I (20-40 gravity): Continental, Hum- 


ble, Magnolia, Pan American, Republic; Sun 
7-13-49. 


Gulf Coast 
(Kelsey & Others) 
Schedule J: Humble, Sun. 
Texas Miscellaneous 
Agua Dulce (Republic) $2.80 
Aransas (Atlantic)—2c above .... wees 7" 
Bazette (Humble) ........cccccscccces +4 


Benavides & E. (Republic) ........+++++ 
Boynton (Humble) - 2.48 


Willamar (Pan American, 8-1-50) 
Yates (Gulf, Humble, Shell) 
Zoborski (Humble) ........-+++-+++ee+ 


New Mexico 
Schedule ©: Atlantic, 
Magnolia, Phillips, 
Texas Co. 


(Sour) 
Continental, 
Shell, Sinclair, 


Humble, 
Stanolind, 


New Mexico 

(Intermediate) 
Schedule D: Humble, Magnolia, Phillips, Shell, 
Sinclair, Texas Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
(Dec. 9, 1950) 
Alleghany, N. Y. (Seep, Tide Water) ... 
Bradford, Pa. oem Tide Water) .. 
(See, ° 





Cayuga crude (Pan Am, 1- -1-50) vet whedul 
Cayuga cond. (Pan Am, 3-1-48) .. 

Chapel Hill, Below 50 (Gulf, Sinclair). . 
Chapel Hill, 50 & Above (Gulf, Sinclair). 
Charlotte (Humble) cvcsceccccccce sOnee 
Clark (Humble) .......... 

Clay Creek (Sun) 

Cleveland & N. (Shell, L 1-49) ee 

Conroe (Humble, Sun, Texaco) .. . 

Darst Creek (Humble, Magnolia, Texaco) 2.54 
Earl Lee (Pan Am, 4-1-52) ... Schedule K 
Forest Hill (Pan Am, 4-1-52) .... : Schedule K 
Gist, 35 & above (Atlantic, 5-1-50) cose BUS 
Gist, below 35 (Atlantic, 8-23-49) esece, BOO 
Hawkins (Humble, 4-25-49) ........Schedule K 
Hilbig (Humble) ........... 

Imogene (Humble) ......... 

Lentz (Humble) ........scercsseccecees 
Livingston (Shell, 5-1-48) ..........+.+. 
Longhorn & E. (Republic) ..........+++ 

Long Lake (Sinclair) . 

Luling-Branyon, low gravity “(Magnolia) . 
Luling-Branyon, high gravity (Magnolia) 

sen Springs (Magnolia) 


Merigale-Paul (Pan-Am, 1- 
Midway Lake (Pan Am, 4-1-52) 
McCoy (Shell, 5-1-48) ........ 
North Vidor (Magnolia) ..... 
Opelika (Magnolia) ........ 
Pearsall (Humble) ic below Te genedule N 
Pickton (Gulf) ........++++e+0+.--Sehedule A 
Pine Mills (Pan Am, 4-1 -52) +++++- Schedule K 
Pita (Humble) .........+.++ee++++-Sehedule B 
Pittsburg (Gulf) .. Schedule A 
Quitman, Eagle Ford & sub Clarksville 

Sands (Pan Am, 1-1-50) . - Schedule K 
Quitman, Paluxy (Pan Am, 4-27-49) eove 7= 
Salt Flat (Humble) ..... ;. eevee 
Sand Flat (Humble, Pure, "£5386-40) | ‘Scticauie K 
Satsuma (Stanol O.P., 4-1-50) ...... 2.75 
Segno (Gulf, 6-1-48) ..............Schedule F 
Southland (Republic) ....sessseeeeseees 2,75 
Sweden (Republic) .....seecceeeesesess 2.75 
Talco (Humble, 4-25-49) ...........Schedule K 
Taylor Link (Shell) ........s-esesseeess 2.35 
Tenney Creek (Humble) ............+... 2.54 
Tomball (Humble, Magnolia, Sanolind) 2.83 
Van (Humble, Pure) ....-.ssesseeseves 48 








Fae mee Pa, (Seep) 
t 


Zanesville, 


(Only the lowest and highest postings in price 
schedule of each company are shown below; 
complete schedules may be obtained on request 
to NPN) 


Adams (Heavy) & Deep River (8-1-50) $2.62 
Buckeye (11- 1-49) & Bentley (2-1-50). 2.75 


Clare City ececcecceseceses 

Fork & other fields Cocrcocsoscdecese 
Pure 

Adams & Deep River (8-1-50) ...... 

Coldwater & other fields (7-1-49) .... 
Simral]—6-24-49: 

Montmorency .......-- 

Barryton-Sun Densl 
ae prem 


2.44 
2.80 


2.62 
2.80 


2.31 
2.94 


ILLINOIS-INDIANA-KENTUCKY-OHIO 
Bowling Green, Ky. erento atten, 
7-1-49 coos $2.42 
Butler 
7-1 49) 
Cleveland, 0. * ‘Others ‘e. 0. Ohio, 4- 
50 


eee eee ee eeeeee 


-60 
2.77 


15-50) ee 
Clinton Co., “Ky. (Ashiand, 2-1-48) : eeewe 
Corning, oO. (Seep, 5-6-49) 2.70 
Eastern Illinois a Oil) le below. ‘Schedule F 


Hitesville, Ky. & Others (Carter) ..... 
Illinois Basin (Ashland O. & R., Gulf, 
Magnolia, ‘Ohio Oil, Shell, Sohio, 
Indiana Basin (Ashland 0. & R., Sohio) 
oO. (8. O. Ohio, 5-1-49) 
Toantn, mh, 


eer eeeee 


(Carter) carccessccccseccee 
er 
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Prices in $ per bbi. of 42 U. 8. gals. at the well, except Canadian crude prices as noted. 


CRUDE OIL PRICES 





LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS 
Arkansas Sour 


(M: Na vA 





“¢ 4 Others) 
Schedule M: Arkansas Fuel, Esso Standard. 


N, yy Sweet 
Homer & 


Others) 
———- N: alpaans Fuel, Gulf, Esso Stand- 


N. Louisiana- 
(Caddo & Ot 
Schedule A: Arkansas Puen 
Esso Standard, Stanolind. 
Northeast Louisiana 
(Delhi & Others) 


Sweet 


Schedule A: Esso Standard, Stanolind, Sun. 


Central Louisiana 
(Holly Ridge & Others) 
Sehedule 0: Esso Standard, Stanolind. 
Central Louisiana 
(Ota & Others) 
Schedule P: Arkansas Fuel, 
Coastal 


(Golden Meadow & Others) 
Sehedule P: Continental, 
American, Pure, Shell, 
lind, Texas Co 
Coastal Louisiana 
(Hackberry & 


Esso Standard. 


) 
Gulf, Magnolia, 


Gulf, Magnolia, Pan 
Esso Standard, Stano- 


Others) 
Schedule P: Gulf 2-4-50, Stanolind 2-1-50, Sun 


2-3-50. 
Coastal Louisiana 

(Low Cold Test) 

(24-29 Gravity): 


Pan American 


Sched: F 
7- 22 Shell 7-25-49, Sun 7-13-49, Texas Co., 


7-12-4 
South Louisiana 
(Westwego & Others 


) 
©: Esso Standard, Stanolind. 


Schedule 
LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS MISCELLANEOUS 


Arkansas Sour Dist. (Limestone): 
Calhoun, Columbia, Dorcheat-Macedonia 
& McKamie (Esso Standard).. 
Arkansas Sweet Dist. (Sandstone): 
Dorcheat-Macedonia (Esso Standard). 
Bateman Lake, La. cond, (Texaco, 
2-1-48) 
Bayou Pigeon, La. 
Bear, La. 
Bivins, La. 


(Republic) .. 
(Continental) © 
(Atlantic 5-1-50) ....... eee 


$2.80 
$2.85 





Cotton Valley, La. Crude (Esso Standard) 

Cotton Valley, La. Dist. (Esso neces wR 

Creole (Pure) 

Georgetown, La. (Ark, Fuel 1- +1-51) eee 

Haynesville, La., Smackover —_— (Ar- 
Kansas Fuel, Gulf) s ese 

Jennings, La. (Gulf, Stanolind) oes 

Lisbon, La. Crude (Gulf) 

Neal, La. (Atlantic 5-1-50) ° 

Smackover, Ark. (Ark, Fuel 4-30-49; 
Gulf 4-27-49) ° 
eet Lake, La. re) 

Tullos, La. (Ark, Fuel 1-1-51) ......... 

Urania, La. (Ark, Fuel 1-1-51) 

Ville Platte, La. (Continental) 

W. Mermenteau, La. (Continental) 


MISSISSIPPI 
Baxterville crude (Gulf 2-5-52) .... 
Baxterville dist. (Gulf) .. 
Ca: e Pt. dist., 45 & abv. ‘(Pure)’: ee 
Carthage Pt. Sweet dist, (Esso Stand- 


ard) 
cnureh Hill & Others (Esso Standard, 
52) .. 
— & Others (Esso Standard 4- 27- 


hedul. 


"Schedule °o 
2.75 


Elk Basin Heavy & Others (Carter 
5-14-49; Ohio Oi] Stanolind 5-16- 
49 Schedule T 


—— R 


Kevin-Sunburst (Texaco, Phillips). aS 


Pondera (Phillips a 


‘OMING 
as Sand Draw Gunma (Sinclair, 6- _ 
-49) 
Byren (Ohio Oil, 12-20-49; Stanolind, 1- 
12-50) 1,50 
Elk Basin Light & Others" (Carter, Con- 
tinental, Ohio Oil, Sinclair, Stanolind, 
Texaco) . Schedule A 
Elk Basin Heavy & Others (Carter 5-14- 
49; Ohio Oil, Stanolind 5-16-49). .Schedule T 
E. Mahoney Dome _——? 2c below 


Schedule C 
Garland (Ohio oi, 
1-12-50) 
Mule Creek (Cart er) 
Oregon “at (Ohio Oil, 12-20-49; Texaco, 
1-13-50 
Wertz & others’ (Sinclair) 


CANADIAN FIELDS 


(Pestings of Imperial Oil Ltd. Prices are in 





) Ww 
papas ‘e Others (Esso Standard). .Schedule O 
Fayette Sweet dist. (Esso Standard) ... 2.85 
Gwinville Sweet dist. (Esso Standard) .. 2.85 
Pickens (Carter, Sohio) 

Tinsley (Sohio, 2-1-50) 1c above .. 


COLORADO 
Ft. Collins (Continental) 5c below. .Schedule A 
Iles (Stanolind, Texaco) ... 
Moffat (Texaco) 
Rangely (Phillips 3-1-49) 
Tow C (Texaco) 
Walden (Continental) 
Wellington (Continental) 5c below. 


MONTANA 

Brady (Phillips) 
Cat Creek (Continenta] 5-1-50) 
Cut Bank (Carter; Phillips) ...... 
Cut Bank (Texaco) 
Darling (Carter) 
Dry Creek (Ohio Oil) Sched 
Elk Basin Light & Others (Ohio Oil 

BES. Svcs tescobon patience Schedule A 


- Schedule 8 


“Schedule A 


+++ $2.70 
- 2.65 





dollars per Canadian bbis. of 35 
Imperial gals.) 
Acheson/Stony Plain, D-2 & D3 zones 
(10-15-52) .. ® 
Armena, Viking “Zone (10- 15-52) Jue 
Armisie, Lower caesar zone 
(10-15-52) sebe cece ce , 
205 
2.235 
2.265 
3.205 


Bothwell (5-1 52) - 

Camrose, Viking Zone (o- i5- 52 

Excelsior (10-15-52) 

Glenco (5-1-52) 

Golden Spike, 
(10-15-52)... 

Joseph Lake, Viking “Zone (10-15- 52). 

Leduc-Calmar (10-15-52) : ‘ 

Oil Springs (5-1-52) 

Petrolia (5-1-52) ........ : 

Redwater (10-15-52) . 

Wizard Lake, D-3 zone ‘(4 23- 52) ‘ates 

Woodbend (10-15-52) ..... 

Turner Valley Crude (4-23-52) : Prices, FOB 
producer’s tankage, begin with 33-33.9 at 
$2.795 with 2c differential i? degree of 
gravity to 64 & over at $3.415 


D-2 & D-3 zones 

38 
2.325 
2.425 
3.225 
3.405 
.325 
2.487 
2.425 





S. 0. California prices effective Dec, 12, 1950, except Edison and Wheeler Ridge, Jan. 1, 1952. 


SCHEDULE 
Gravity 
12-12.9.... 
13-13.9.... 


1. 
14-14.9.... 


1 
1 


1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
2. 
2. 


+ + NNNNNNNNH KPH eee 
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Sexe ER 
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Aliso Canyon ... 
Athens-Rosecrans 
Brea-Olinda 

Buena Vista Hills .... 
Canfield Ranch 


El 
Elwood 
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47 
-50 
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Elk Hills (Shallow) ... 
Elk Hills (Stevens Zone) 10 
D seccecouges 
Gato Ridge .........+. 
Greel covcccovess 20 
Guijarral Hills ... 

Beach 


geeeeses ° 
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31 Kettleman Hills .. 


20 Leffingwell .... 
Lost Hills .... 
MeClung . 
McKittrick ........ 
Midway-Sunset .... 
Montalvo West 
Montebe! 


3 


1 
Me cccccccencce ae 
Mountain View 
Mt. P 


BSRSSSSSSREEB: 


° NNN: . 


S25: : 


iitiiispee 
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Pleasant Valley .... 
Raisin City ... 
Richfield 
Round Mountain eeecee 
Santa Fe Springs 

Santa Maria Valley ... 


All gravities above those quoted take highest price 


10 14 15 
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Seal Beach 

Signal Hill (Long Beach) 18 
Torrance ...... 
Wasco 

West = Canyon- Les 
West y fe 

Wheeler Ridge 
Whittier 

Wilmington 
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TBA Managers Want: 


Better Station Tools, Improved Warehousing 


Out of a survey of oil company 
TBA managers made by NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM NEWS there emerges two 
especially significant phases of group 
opinion. 

First, the feeling is unanimous on 
the need for better equipment at 
service stations. 


Second, running through all the 
comments on TBA warehousing is 
the thought that better layout, bet- 
ter equipment, more efficient meth- 
ods all represent the best field for 
cutting the cost of TBA merchandis- 
ing. 


Stations Need Tools—On the mat- 
ter of equipment, high labor cost is 
furnishing TBA departments with 
the best possible reason for selling 
time-saving tools to dealers. 

Mechanical aids for tire changing 
are the most frequently mentioned. 


One company will launch a pro- 
gram of station retooling next year. 
Another is presently adding a tire 
changer to its line. A third com- 
pany, which does not itself sell this 
type of equipment, is nevertheless 
constantly pointing out to dealers 
why they need it. If a dealer wants 
to sell tires, they say, he needs the 
kind of tools that go with quick, 
efficient tire service, including the 


AUTOMOTIVE merchandise only is preferred by the majority of TBA managers 


little items like rubber mallets, for 
example, and modern jacks. 


Warehousing Trends — On trends 
in warehousing methods, opinions 
are also many sided. A shift to 
key dealers as a means of distribu- 
tion is seen by the TBA head of a 
company handling manufacturers’ 
brands for the most part. He pre- 
dicts: “Within the next five years 
there will be radical changes in the 
distribution of TBA. In my estima- 
tion distribution will be through key 
dealers who will be asked to service 
a number of service stations.” 

From another company, handling 
its own TBA brands, a spokesman 
comments that he foresees a trend 
toward more warehouse points, mov- 
ing the inventory closer to a greater 
number of dealers, but with stream- 
lined, fast-moving items, all under 
tight inventory control, for minimum 
inventory investment. 

Another variation of this trend 
toward giving dealers faster service 
is a move reported by a third com- 
pany. This marketer Will make no 
change in present TBA warehouses, 
but will try out the.use of TBA 
trucks at some field locations. It is 


hoped by this means to provide emer- 
gency service to dealers. 


It also is 





-— 


felt dealers should be visited not less 
than once a week, for the purpose 
either of checking the service sta- 
tion TBA inventory, or of reminding 
the dealer to do it. Signs of the 
times are evident in the statement 
that the growth in TBA volume has 
been so great that the use of panel 
trucks now is thought to be worth- 
while. When first tried out a few 
years ago, volume was not large 
enough to make the panel trucks 
profitable to operate. 


Centralized Warehousing —- Most 
numerous are those who see more 
centralization of TBA warehousing. 
One manager says this is bound to 
take place when the true cost of 
multiple local stocks is realized. An- 
other suggests that there will be in- 
creased use of package terminals, 
coupled with distribution from those 
terminals by vans on scheduled op- 
eration. 


As might be expected no one is 
entirely satisfied with present ware- 
housing routine. One company re- 
ports that its TBA warehouses are 
too small and outmoded, and will 
be replaced with new structures as 
fast as practical. Another company 
TBA manager says that the need 
for improved warehouse facilities is 
conceded, but that he does not know 
when he will get them. 


One man suggests that the whole 
oil industry needs to eliminate some 
of its costly warehousing practices, 
particularly on inventory control. He 
points out that detailed inventory 
records, such as must be maintained 
for TBA goods, would be a good 
thing for packaged lubricants, be- 
cause they would show up a lot of 
slow turnover which now escapes de- 
tection. 


Little Change in TBA Lines—aA\l- 
though nearly all company TBA 
managers say no basic changes are 
contemplated in the kinds of TBA 
merchandise they will sell next year, 
it develops that some revisions in 
the TBA line, perhaps only minor 
ones, are being considered by every 
oil marketing company. 


There is, of course, the remote 
possibility that some drastic switch- 
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es are in the making but undis- 
closed, since some TBA men either 
prefer not to express themselves at 
this time, or to comment only in a 
limited way. Among the reasons for 
reticence could be impending 
changes not yet ready to be revealed. 


But there are indications that 
such new policies as are being con- 
sidered, may affect only sources of 
supply without greatly altering the 
traditional line of TBA merchandise 
being offered for sale. For example, 
switches to or away from commis- 
sion override contracts with rubber 
companies if any are contemplated. 
This would change the brands but 
not necessarily the general pattern 
of the TBA line. 


Among those who do see a trend 
toward expansion in TBA lines is 
George R. Miller, merchandising man- 
ager, Richfield Oil Corp., Los An- 
geles. He comments that small items 
of garden equipment and similar 
non-related merchandise have proved 
to be good sellers at stations in 
home-owning communities. He adds 
that since no two stations have iden- 
tical patterns of consumer demand 
that it is a good idea to offer deal- 
ers a wide variety of merchandise. 


Light Repair Work — There also 
will be a trend toward more brake 
and wheel work, motor tune-up, 
wheel balancing and kindred serv- 
ices, according to Mr. Miller. For 
the service station, they fill in man- 
power hours during slack periods, 
thus balancing out the day’s work 
and yielding revenue for the dealer 
in place of lost time. 

Another TBA man reports that his 
company is now ready to expand its 
TBA line, and the decision has been 
made to take on additional items in 
the near future. He adds that the 
new merchandise will be confined to 
the automotive field, and that there 
is no sentiment in favor of non-re- 
lated goods. 


Non-Automotive Items—On the 
subject of non-related goods, a 
number of TBA men comment that 
oil companies who went heavily into 
appliances, wheel goods, radios and 
similar merchandise sidelines learned 
that they could not be handled at a 
profit through petroleum channels. 
Several observe that these ventures 
were to be expected during the years 
of merchandise scarcity. A typical 
comment is: “The tendency was to 
include during that period any ad- 
ditional item on which ready turn- 
over could be secured.” 


One of the important non-related 
items which still will be carried by 
some oil companies is the outboard 
motor. Those who handle them say 
that they offer dealers a good profit, 
and that experience has shown that 
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NON-AUTOMOTIVE merchandise is approved by some TBA managers who cite the 
profit possibilities 


outboards are not bought at the 
point of use, but rather in the cus- 
tomer’s home community. They also 
call attention to the fact that there 
is a certain natural association be- 
tween outboards and petroleum deal- 
ers, since outboards use both gaso- 
line and motor oil. 


Another newcomer to the TBA 
fields from the oil company stand- 
point, is the shock absorber. None 
of the companies now handling 
them intends to drop them, and two 
new companies are giving serious 
thought at the moment to adding 
them to the TBA line for next year. 


Some TBA departments are di- 
rectly opposed to the theory ad- 
vanced by Mr. Miller that there is 
a trend to brake and wheel work, 
motor tune-up and other light me- 
chanical services. Some say that 
from past experience they are not 
inclined to give such sidelines com- 
pany sponsorship. Other opinions 
range all the way from objections 
on the traditional grounds that deal- 
ers who go in for service work lose 
interest in the gasoline business, to 
those who concede that for some 
dealers mechanical sidelines are ap- 
propriate. 

One manager presents the view 
that a dealer can make a good thing 
out of a limited amount of mechan- 
ical service, as long as he has a 
good flow of gasoline customers 
coming into the station. Once the 
dealer fails to cultivate the gaso- 
line business, he points out, the sta- 
tion traffic declines and eventually 
reaches the point where the dealer 


has to scratch for mechanical busi- 
ness. 


Fewer Items—lIt appears that sev- 
eral oil company TBA departments 
are at this time reviewing their TBA 
lines with the idea of reducing the 
number of items to be included next 
year. Looking to the future, one 
TBA manager says: “It is my opin- 
ion that the TBA lines of the oil 
companies will be shortened and re- 
stricted generally to items that can 
be used on the automobile, that will 
show a turnover, not one-sale items.” 


Both turnover and the amount of 
labor required to install are the two 
tests which are being applied ir 
weighing what shall be retained and 
what shall be discontinued. One 
company feels that its TBA line has 
become much too complicated for 
best results, and that both the deal- 
er and the oil company supplier will 
do better if efforts are devoted to a 
narrower line of goods. 


One TBA manager comments that 
even the smallest accessory in the 
line requires a certain amount of 
paper work to keep it there, and 
that he hopes to see a 25% reduction 
in the number of separate items 
carried in the future. But at the 
same time he notes that a few “side- 
lines” will be carried, or added from 
time to time, to create dealer and 
salesmen interest. In his view sales- 
men who call on dealers need some- 
thing new to talk about at periodic 
intervals, hence the TBA man’s con- 
stant search for something “hot.” 

For different reasons, other com- 
panies recognize that they cannot 
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toss out of the line every accessory 
that does not show a big annual 
turnover. Applying the acid test 
too strictly might eliminate several 
small accessories even though every 
service station should have them on 
hand, just as a matter of service to 
customers. 

This view is summed up by one 
TBA manager as follows: “We do 
not plan to cut our present line even 
though the economics of market- 
ing might dictate certain of these 
items are unprofitable. Even where 
the unit sale is so small that it 
does not adequately compensate for 
marketing and distribution expense, 
we plan to continue these items as a 
service to our dealers, and to im- 
prove our customer service.” 

On the whole, the majority do not 
see any trend toward adding non-re- 
lated lines, nor toward more elab- 
orate mechanical services like motor 
tune-up. Nor do the majority hope 
that much progress will be made by 
dealers in the way of collecting in- 
stallation charges on TBA items 
that are now installed free. 

Installation Charges—-On the mat- 
ter of installation charges, there ap- 
pear to be three schools of thought. 

The first and most numerous 
group think that installation charges 
are desirable, and that there is a 
slow but persistent trend toward the 
custom of collecting such charges. 

The second group concedes that 
dealers need the extra revenue to 
help offset their own higher costs, 
but that free installation is such a 
well-established custom that noth- 
ing can be done about it. 

The third group, and a very small 


one, think that the service station 
operators will lose business if they 
set up a schedule of extra charges 
for installation services formerly 
considered free or included in the 
price of the goods. 


Some typical comments from those 
who think dealers may be edging 
over gradually toward installation 
charges are these: 

“I think there should be a service 
charge for the installation of any 
item where the margin of profit in 
the selling price does not compen- 
sate for the labor involved,” says the 
TBA manager of an eastern oil com- 
pany marketing its own TBA brand. 


Another eastern TBA manager 
marketing his own TBA brand on 
principal items in the line says: 
“With the mounting cost of a deal- 
er’s operation, it is probable that 
charges will be made in the future 
for many services which are now 
on a no-charge basis.” 

In the second group is Richfield’s 
George Miller, quoted above. Speak- 
ing of the free services that deal- 
ers have been offering in the past, 
he says: “In our opinion, there is 
little likelihood that these practices 
will change, at least here on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Normally, the prefit in 
the sale of an item is sufficient to 
justify free installation, and where 
not, there are already service charges 
established.” 


Other comments along the same 
line: “Frankly, we do not believe 
that many petroleum dealers will es- 
tablish charges for installation of 
seat covers, fan belts, and similar 
items.” 


“The American motorist seems to 
believe that he should get certain 
free services at a service station. 
We believe that competitive prac- 
tices will hardly permit a change.” 


Those in the third group who are 
opposed to encouraging installation 
charges, also question the assump- 
tion by other TBA men that deal- 
ers are not now collecting such 
charges. One man says that dealer 
associations are fostering the move, 
and that in some areas installation 
charges are exorbitant. He men- 
tions the example of a charge of 
$1.50 for installing a fan belt, and 
asserts that dealers will drive cus- 
tomers away by such practices. 


Another man says that dealers to- 
day are inclined to charge all the 
traffic will bear. He also believes 
that many dealers are now charg- 
ing for installations that formerly 
were free, and that customer re- 
sentment is thereby created. He 
feels that dealers will back down 
under competitive pressure. 


Financial Aids—Since the big rise 
in TBA business done by service 
stations happened to accompany a 
considerable expansion in the gaso- 
line gallonage handled by the av- 
erage station; and since both took 
place in an era of monetary infla- 
tion, many dealers have needed some 
form of financial assistance to carry 
big TBA inventories. 


Queried on trends in this field, oil 
company TBA men express these 
shades of opinion: 

In Mr. Miller’s analysis, speaking 
of his company’s 12-year old finan- 





icing and installation. 


General Equipment 
Stationary jack. 


Long battery carrier. 
Filler bulb and syringe. 


Tools and Equipment Needed by Stations for TBA 


This is a list of equipment and small tools 
needed by service stations to handle TBA serv- 
It is taken from several 
complete lists of equipment for stations furnished 


following: 


by several oil companies. 
of opinion as to exactly what tools a station 
needs for TBA but company lists including the 


Cooling system leak detector. 
Drain pan for radiators. 


There are differences 


Wheel brush. 
Turkish towel. 





Service jack—2 tons. 

Mounting board for fan belts. 
Wall tire rack. 

Storage and display cabinets. 
Adjustable shelving. 


Salesman’s Tools 
Tire valve tool. 
Pencil tire gage. 


Tire Service Tools 
Tire tools. 

Electric vulcanizer 
Cam bead breaker. 


Tire Service 

Tube testing tank. 

Tire changing machine recom- 
mended (where used, tire tools 
not required). 

Wheel balancing machine. 


Battery Service Tools 

Battery pliers. 

Terminal spreader. 

Terminal and starter nut wrench. 
Battery kit. 

Short battery carrier. 


Hydrometer. 
Terminal puller. 
Post and terminal cleaner. 


Battery Service Equipment 
Charger-tester. 

Stock trickle charger. 

Jar for distilled water. 


Cooling System Service Tools 

Electric hot plate. 

Flush gun. 

Antifreeze tester. 

Antifreeze measure—1 gal. 

Drain cock opener. 

20 deg. F. thermometer. 

Funnel. 

Thermostat tester with remov- 
able thermometer replaces hot 
plate and thermometer above 
if desired. 

Radiator hose cutter. 


Cooling System Service Equip- 
ment 


Flushing machine 
warrants). 


(if volume 


Radiator fill bibs. 


Fan Belt Service Tools 
Fan belt flipper. 


Spark Plug Service Tools 

Spark plug socket set—9/16” to 

1%”. 

Spark plug gap tool. 

Spark plug hole rethreader. 

Spark Plug Service Equipment 

Spark plug cleaner and tester. 

Brake Fluid Service Tools 

Filler — consists of a fitting 
which screws into top of 
brake fluid can lid, length of 
flexible tubing, and long de- 
livery nozzle. 

Ol Filter Service Tools 

Flare nut wrenches—%”" x %” 
x %&” x 7/16”. 

Weatherhead socket wrenches— 
4%”, 3/16”, 5/16”. 


Washing, Polishing, Waxing 
Tools 
Fender brush. 


Chamois. 

Sponge. 

Washing, Polishing, 
Equipment. 

Towel wringer. 

Other equipment (such as car 
washing machines) optional. 


Waxing 


Muffler and Tail Pipe Service 
Tools 


Muffler hack saw. 
Muffler splitting tool. 


Shock Absorber Service Tools 

Filler cans—consists of small 
can with pump, flexible tub- 
ing and long thin nozzle. 

Measuring beaker. 

Box wrench—%” x 5/16”. 

Combination wrench—7/16” x 


%*. 
Spanner wrench. 


Seat Cover Service Tool 
Hog ring pliers. 
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Breen Has Fun 
Selling People On 
Quality Merchandise 


TBA NEWS 


Skelly’s Wholesale Sales Manager Has 
Wide Background of Experience 


In Automotive Merchandising 


Fun is a lot of things to a lot of 
people. To Dan A. Breen, wholesale 
sales manager for Skelly Oil Com- 
pany, one of its chief forms is 
bringing people together with 
Skelly petroleum products and Hood 
Tires. Says the congenial, 52-year- 
old executive, “I believe that what 
success I may have had in the sell- 
ing field has’ been brought about, 
first by my love of people and the 
enjoyment I receive by working 
with and for people. Secondly, it 
is an easy task and is a lot of fun 
to sell a quality product such as 
Skelly and Hood have to offer.” 


In that case, Mr. Breen has had 
a lot of fun during the past 30 
years because his selling activities 
have not only been successful but 
widespread. After attending Mar- 
quette University he became adver- 
tising manager of an automotive 
trade magazine in Wisconsin. Then 
in 1930, after tours of duty with 
three tire companies, he joined 
Skelly as a territory salesman. He 
became, in succession, Chicago 
Division Manager, TBA manager 
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Dan A. Breen, wholesale sales manager of Skelly Oil Company, 
was born in Bark River, Michigan, on Nov. 9, 1900, spent part of 
his childhood in Texas and later moved back to Michigan. He came 
up through the ranks with Skelly to his present executive position. 
He’s the proud parent of Dan Jr., 24, in the Army; Nancy, 19, a 
sophomore at St. Mary’s College, and Michael, 10. Family, work, 
sports and people are the chief interests of this genial gentleman. 


and then in 1947 — Wholesale Sales 
Manager. 


Quality Comes First. Quality, as 
Mr. Breen has indicated, comes first 
with Skelly. Thus when this major 
petroleum marketer selected a tire 
line to merchandise throughout its 
18-state area, it chose Hood. For 
more than 60 years the Hood name 
has represented merchandise that 
could be sold with the assurance 
that the customer would receive 
safe, sure service and long mileage. 
Today, unequaled manufacturing 
and research facilities make Hood 
Tires better than ever. However, 
quality is not the only advantage 
that Hood offers. 

Because of Hood’s policy of mar- 
keting flexibility, it affords them 
an opportunity to sell their own 
line of tires in the manner that 
they deem best. And Hood’s pro- 
tected territory franchise assures 
them of freedom from competition 
on their own merchandise in their 
marketing areas. 

Teamwork in Merchandising. Hood 
also offers its distributors practical, 


complete merchandising programs 
that are designed for the local level. 
They include such TBA selling 
activities as special seasonal promo- 
tions, a consistent, year-round ad- 
vertising program and sales-train- 
ing activities on every selling level 
. . - from the executive to the man 
at the pump. 

Write for Information. Quality, a 
complete line of merchandising and 
product teamwork, and protected 
territories are what Hood offers you 
for your TBA program. For com- 
plete information on the money- 
making Hood Franchise, write 
Petroleum Marketing Division, 
Dept. NH-11, Hood Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio, a Division of 
The B. F. Goodrich Company. 
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cial aid program for dealers with 
the right qualifications, he says: “If 
the dealer does not have it, he can- 
not sell it, and we in no case will 
attempt to finance a dealer incom- 
plete, so that the funds available 
from his own sources, plus what we 
furnish, will never be less than 
needed for proper station operation.” 


Other opinion is to the general 
effect that as much or more of this 
type of assictance will be cxtended 
to dealers in the future. Several 
speak of. long standing policies in 
this respect, one established 20 years 
ago. Some report that financing 
programs of ‘their companies are 
flexible enough to insure adequate 
TBA inventories for both jobbers 
and dealers. 


Only two feel that dealer financ- 
ing of TBA inventories is not need- 
ed, and only one of the two ex- 
presses outright opposition to such 
aid. 

By way of a general summing up, 
one head of a TBA department feels 
that the sales volume grows in pro- 
portion to the degree of co-opera- 
tion and support between TBA man- 


ufacturer, oil marketer and dealer, 


in all phases of a well-rounded pro- 
gram including the judicious use of 
advertising, display materials, point- 
of-sale help, product information 
and training aids. He observes that 


the TBA manufacturers getting the 
be-t results in oil channels are those 
giving the bect field support. 


Another manager would like to see 
some oil company advertising built 
around a theme: “Buy From Your 
Neighborhood Service Station” 
coupled with better dealer educa- 
tion. He wants to see more deal- 
ers take a personal interest in keep- 
ing their customers’ cars running 
at maximum efficiency and lowest 
possible cost. 


And a significant conclusion is 
reached by still another TBA spec- 
ialist: “We still have the basic be- 
lief that our main job is to ‘advance 
the infantry’ which in our case is 
gasoline.” He adds that there is 
daily more evidence that dealers 
who really get into the company’s 
TBA program make an all around 
better showing. —By F.C. 


Time Payment Plan 


Tide Water is promoting a new 
six-month time payment plan for the 
purchase of Federal tires and Aero 
batteries on the West Coast and Fed- 
eral tires and Prest-O-Lite batteries 
on the East Coast. To qualify, the 
customer must have, or get, a Tide 
Water credit card. The eastern divi- 
sion makes no carrying charges, but 
the western division makes a service 








arts 


charge of $1.00 for 30-60-90-day 
terms, and $1.50 for six month terms. 


TBA Staff Changes at Sinclair 


New TBA sales 
manager for Sin- 
clair Refining Co., 
in its western 
and Rocky Moun- 
tain districts, is 
J. W. Barry, who 
will make his 
headquarters in 
Kansas City, ac- 
cording to H. F. 
Nelson, Sincla'r 
district manager 
at Kansas City. 
He will direct 
TBA sales in the states of Missouri, 
Kansas, Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Color- 
ado, Wyoming, Idaho, and Utah. 


Mr. Barry 


Mr. Brown Mr. Gross 


Changes at U. S. Rubber 

New manager of market develop- 
ment for the U. S. Tire division of 
United States Rubber Co., is Walter 
F. Brown, formerly district manager 
in Los Angeles. In another U. S. 
Rubber shift, Dewey Gross has been 
promoted to Pacific Coast Manager 
for special tire brands. 


Change. at Pennsylvania Rubber 


I. C. Backderf, has been made ter- 
ritory sales representative for Penn- 
sylvania Rubber’s castern division, 
and will make his héadquarters at 
Butler, Pa. He is a former oil man, 
and has also been in business for him- 
self handling automotive equipment. 


Coodrich Appointment 


Goodrich has appointed Raymond 
S. Jenkins as field manager for its 
Hood, Miller Diamond and Brunswick 
tires in six New England states. He 
has been with the company since 
1933 in a variety of posts both in the 
field and in Akron. 


FEDERAL BRAND GOES TO TIDE WATER—Tide Water and U. S. Rubber Co., 
executives who closed the deal by which Tide Water Associated Oil Co. becomes the 
exclusive owner of the Federal tire brand are, left to right: seated, William B. Smith, 
United States Rubber Co.; William F. Humphrey, president Tide Water; B. I. Graves; 
vice president and chairman of Tide Water’s eastern division operating committee; 
standing, P. E. Allen, vice president in charge of sales for Tide Water’s western di- 
vision; L. F. Bayer, vice president and chairman of the western division operating com- 
mittee for Tide Water 


Staff Change at Purolator 


Richard T. Karr, formerly a sales 
engineer in Purolator’s Detroit office, 
has been moved to the company’s 
headquarters in Rahway, N. J., as as- 
sistant to the vice president in charge 
of sales. 
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OIL TBA MEN get together just before the opening of the Oil Industry TBA convention in St. Louis, Nov. 17-18. Left to right 


George R. Miller, Richfield Oil Corp., Los Angeles, a convention speaker; 
Raymond, Texaco, Chicago; C. W. Hinking, Pure Oil Co., Chicago, national chairman; 


Wilbur H. Schwab, Ohio Oil Co., Findlay; Lee 


Art Sweet, Humble Oil, Houston, a 


convention speaker; and Harry I. Holbrook, Union Oil Co., Los Angeles 


Oil-TBA Men Stress Sales Push, Full Service 


Ey FRANK C. STURTEVANT 
TBA Editor 


ST. LOUIS — Advertise, promote, 
equip and train, are the steps taken 
by oil marketers who are making 
progress in TBA merchandising. 

As reflected by the talks given by 
a group of TBA specialists at the 
Oil Industry TBA annual convention 

keld at the Chase Hotel here Nov. 
' 17-18, oi] companies are gradually 
giving more cupport all along the 
line to their respective TBA pro- 
grams. 

All or Nothing—‘“‘Promote TBA or 
Cet Out” was the challenging title 
of a presentation by Wililam P. Mar- 
quam, manager of sales promotion 
end training for Pure Oil Co., Chi- 
cago. “No oil company has any 
business in the TBA business unless 
it is committed to a policy of spend- 
ing the money and time that’s nec- 
escary to promote TBA sales,” said 
Mr. Marquam. “Otherwise there’s 
just not enough profit in the TBA 
line to make it worth while.” 


Dealers Need TBA — “In present 
service station cperations,” said Wil- 
Lam J. Matson, TBA _ supervisor, 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co., San 
Francisco, “profits from TBA are a 
necessi‘y to the dealer’s livelihood. 
To make certain that the dealer has 
cufficient income to remain satisfied 
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and enthusiastic about his occupa- 
tion, it follows that the oil company 
must help him develop and main- 
tain a suitable TBA volume. 
“Consequently, as TBA is a neces- 
sary and vital function for succesful 
station operation, the oil company is 
interested in its promotion if for no 
other reason than to maintain its 
station manpower. The oil company 
looks upon TBA in general as a means 


to an end, the end results being the 
general improvement of its marketing 
system,” said Mr. Matson, in the 
course of outlining the relationship 
between oil company and TBA sup- 
plier. 


Why TBA—lIn explaining why his 
company went into TBA marketing at 
the close of World War II, Art Sweet, 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., Houston, 
said: “Our executives, in common 


NEW TBA CHAIRMAN gets good wishes at the St. Louis TBA convention. Left 

to right: Marion T. Powers, Kelly-Springfield Tire Co.; Roy M. Maddux, Cities 

Service Oil Co., Kansas City; William P. Marquam, manager sales promotion and 

training for Pure Oil Co., and a convention speaker; and new national chairman of 
the Oil Industry TBA Group, John K. Howe, Skelly Oi! Co 
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with other marketing men of vision 
and energy, readily sensed the need 
for complete one-stop service. Humble 
viewed the TBA business in this light: 

“First, to gain a customer’s con- 
fidence you must take complete care 
of his car needs. 

“Second, products you sell him 
must, therefore, be of the highest 
quality. 

“Third, the men on the driveway 
should be trained as completely as 
possible.” (For details of Mr. Sweet’s 
talk, see p. 77) 

Broad Potential—‘‘The 1952 serv- 
ice station has come of age,” said 
George R. Miller in a presentation 
of the way Richfield Oil Corp., Los 
Angeles, built its tire sales program. 


“Today’s service station has learned 
to out-perform its 1939 counterpart 
in many respects. It is geared to our 
changing environment, and to our 
changing way of life. It provides soft 
drinks and softer toilet seats.” 

“Our stations are beginning to take 
advantage of their great potential as 
headquarters for the sale of all auto- 
motive needs. In short they are be- 
ginning to take advantage of the sales 
potential in TBA which next year will 
reach more than $3.25 billion,” said 
Mr. Miller. (Details of Mr. Miller’s 
addre<s appear on p. 80) 

Public Needs Stations—In another 
reference to the $3.25 billion a year 
potential TBA market, J. A. Welch, 
vice president and general sales man- 


YOUR CUSTOMER'S AVERAGE SALE 


13° 


ra WHEN HE FEATURES 


IS ' 


HYDRA-MATIC - DYNAFLOW 
POWERGLIDE - ULTRAMATIC 
FORD-O0-MATIC - MERC-O-MATIC 


AUTOMATIC 


TRANSMISSIONS 
and it’s as simple as an oil change 


More than 4,000,000 General Motors and 
other make < cars are already equipped 
with w and the num- 
ber is ever growing! These units require 
a refill every 10,000 to 25,000 miles. The 
Service Manual which the Bell Company 
offers, fully explains how to service and 
refill these transmissions. Any garage or 
service station with a grease rack can ren- 
der this service. FLARE LIQUI-MATIC 





FLUID was developed in 1945 by the - 


Bell Company and has performed per- 
fectly in the automatic transmissions of 
thousands of General Motors and other 
make cars. Your local jobber has FLARE 
LIQUI-MATIC FLUID available in con- 
venient sizes. Contact him today. 


THE BELL COMPANY, Inc. 
415. Wolcott Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 


*Rlere Liqui-Matic Flvid retoils for 654 @ quart. The 


. NC. 
415M. WOLCOTT AVE, CHICAGO 22, Ri. 


Rees nd cen tnmetinnely «© bron capy of you Cervee Manest 
on Automatic Transm sioms. 














ager, Arkansas Fuel Oil Co., Shreve- 
port, La. noted that the average 
station today services 260 automo- 
biles, and that each car requires, ex- 
clusive of gasoline, more than $125 
worth of service and products which 
stations offer for sale. 

“Practically all sales promotion, 
sales training, dealer education and 
similar efforts by whatever name 
known, emphasize repeatedly that the 
service station dealer has unlimited 
opportunities to increase his business 
just by taking care of all the known 
automotive needs of his regular cus- 
tomers,” said Mr. Welch. 

“Every year motorists have learned 
to depend more and more upon the 
service stations for their motoring 
needs,” continued Mr. Welch. “There 
was a time when car owners felt it 
was necessary to go to an exclusive 
tire store, car dealer, garage owner, 
or accessory store for their service 
replacement items, other than gaso- 
line. They have learned that this is 
not necessary and are today purchas- 
ing more than 50% of their require- 
ments from service stations.” 

“And why shouldn’t they?” he con- 
tinued, “The average motorist drives 
into a station an average of 92 times 
a year for gasoline and exposes him- 
self for the purchase of anything that 
will make his car run better, more 
economically, last longer, operate 
safer, or look better.” 

Referring to population shifts to 
suburban areas, Mr. Welch pointed 
out that to take care of this fac- 
tor along with an anticipated in- 
crease to 54 million passenger cars 
expected to be on the roads by 1960, 
oil companies envision large invest- 
ments in new marketing outlets, “To 
take care of the shifting population 
and increased car registrations,” he 
said, “consideration must be given 
to expansion through these suburban 
afeas, and we must justify these ex- 
penditures through the sale of our 
TBA merchandise, as we cannot war- 
rant such a program through the sale 
of gasoline alone.” 

Along with this expansion, said Mr. 
Welch, the men to whom stations are 
leased must know how to capitalize 
on the facilities made available to 
them. Whatever training programs 
are employed for this purpose, said 
Mr. Welch, all seek to provide better 
information for the man at the pump 
island—the man who actually makes 
the sale. 

Speaking of his own company plans, 
Mr. Welch said: “We feel that in ad- 
dition to the actual tra'ning of per- 
sonnel in a service station, small 
group conferences among our dealers 
are beneficial. Some two years ago 
we started assembling dealers into 
small groups of not more than six, 
to discuss our mutual problems. Min- 
utes are kept of these meetings by 
a@ representative of the company, and 
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Howe Is Elected 


ST. LOUIS—John K. Howe, 
TBA manager of Skelly Oil Co., 
Kansas City, was chosen new 
national chairman of the Oil 
Industry TBA Group, at the 
convention in St. Louis, Nov. 
17-18. 

Other officers are: Vice chair- 
man, George R. Miller, Richfield 
Oil Corp., Los Angeles; secre- 
tary, Al Oetjen, Standard of In- 
diana, Chicago; western divi- 
sion chairman, G. Sam Wheatly, 
Standard Stations, Inc., San 
Francisco; eastern division 
chairman, William M. Grass, 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co., 
New York; midwestern division 
chairman, Francis A. Pfeffer, 
Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark.; 
and Canadian division chairman, 
Ralph K. Shantz, Supertest Pe- 
troleum Corp. Ltd., London, 
Canada. 











followed through until some disposi- 
tion has been made of each subject. 
A similar procedure was followed for 
distributors. 

“In this manner our dealers and 
distributors are made to feel that 
they are a part of the company, and 
that our interests are mutual. In 
many instances dealers answer each 
other’s questions. No effort is made 
by the company representative to an- 
swer all of their problems, but the 
minutes are studied by various de- 
partment heads and some sort of a 
decision reached.” 


“The job of training will be an 
ever-growing, never-ending program,” 
Mr. Welch asserted, “not only be- 
cause of changing personnel, but be- 
cause we must stay abreast of the 
times.” He explained that through 
dealer and distributor conferences the 
company is able to demonstrate that 
its goals are worth while for dealers 
also. 

“I do not mean by this that they 
rush back to their stations and kick 
out all competitive merchandise, but 
they do become more cognizant of 
the fact that at considerable expen- 
diture we have provided them with 
a modern station in which to do busi- 
ness, and for us to make a return 
thereon, we must market our entire 
line. We furnish specialty men to 
assist them in station operation, lu- 
bricating sales, fleet operation, farm 
sales, etc., and only ask in return 
that as our representative, display- 
ing our banner, they have available 
our merchandise.” 


TBA Promotion—tIn a case history 
of an oil company’s advertising sup- 
port of its TBA line E. F. Kalkhof, 
advertising manager of the American 
Oil Co., Baltimore, demonstrated how 
Amoco tires and batteries were sold 
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to the consumer by all types of ad- 
vertising media ever since the com- 
pany fisst adopted a TBA program 
in 1944. : 

With the walis of the meeting 
room filled with a colorful display 
of typical outdoor posters, magazine 
and newspaper pages, Mr. Kalkhof 
told how in five years TBA volume 
jumped 750%. In an inspired recital 
he told some 500 men in the audi- 
ence: “From Maine to Florida, high- 
ways blossomed with brilliant 24- 
sheet posters—and we kept it up. 


There wasn’t a highway in our ter- 
ritory that didn’t have a poster sell- 
ing Amoco tires. The traveling pub- 
lic saw these posters, remembered 
them and acted on their sales mes- 
sages. 


“We used magazine and newspaper 
advertising to give our potential cus- 
tomers a more detailed reason-why 
story about our tires. Month after 
month we told our Amoco tire sales 
story in regional magazines reach- 
ing our particular market, and in 
newspapers throughout our territory. 


THE ORIGINAL GASOLINE SYSTEM 
ANTI-FREEZE AND CONDITIONER 
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CRISTY CHEMICAL CORPORATION + WORCESTER 4, MASS. 
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As the winter season approached we 
shifted emphasis from regular tires 
to mud and snow treads.” 

Tires were advertised also on radio 
and television, explained Mr. Kalk- 
hof, and the same process was re- 
peated later on as batteries and other 
items were added to the Amoco TBA 
line. It is the policy of his company, 
he pointed out, to give the TBA line 
equal display with gasoline and mo- 
tor oil in its new station advertis- 
ing. “We want the public to know 
that our Amoco dealers aren’t just 
gas-pumpers,” he said. “They’ve got 
the something extra the public wants 
—TBA.” 

Full Service a ‘Must’—Noting that 
the rate of increase in the demand 


for petroleum products has slowed 
down a bit, Charles Z. Hardwick, vice 
president, and manager of refining 
and marketing, the Ohio Oil Co., 
Findlay, Ohio, suggested that the 
number of new, modern service sta- 
tions, may be catching up with the 
requirements of a larger motoring 
public. 


The market is being divided again, 
he said, and it is being divided to a 
large extent among those people who 
have the fortitude to make invest- 
ments in modern new outlets, at to- 
day’s costs, which will provide full 
facilities for the motorist when he 
hits the driveway. In providing these 
full facilities, oil company capital is 
building outlets not only for petro- 


QUIZZING A MARKET EXPERT—Left to right, Dr. Warren W. Leigh, who spoke 
on oil company TBA performance, answers questions from Tom Cunningham, Aetna 


Oil, Louisville; 


Arthur Gier, Cities Service, Chicago; 


and Harold Danziger, of 


Hollingshead 
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leum products, but for TBA products 
as well. 

The car owner seems to like to 
purchase more and more normal 
automotive needs through the service 
station dealer, Mr. Hardwick assert- 
ed. “And why shouldn’t he, since 
that’s the one place he has to go 
day after day and week after week. 
And where in this world,” asked Mr. 
Hardwick, “is he provided with more 
free services at more hours on more 
days than at the service station?” 


Turning to the TBA policies of 
Ohio Oil Co., he remarked that after 
trying private brand tire and battery 
Selling, the present line was adopted, 
including chiefly Miller tires, Gould 
batteries, Prestone antifreeze, Fram 
filters, Du Pont chemicals and Auto- 
lite spark plugs. But he added: “I 
find no fault with any kind of TBA 
selling. All of them are justified— 
the private brand, the exclusive ter- 
ritory brand, or the major brands 
and the commission method of selling 
—all have their place. 


Discussing other aspects of his 
company’s TBA program, Mr. Hard- 
wick told how his management be- 
lieves they get better co-ordination 
of effort and continuity of the total 
program at the home office by hav- 
ing a TBA specialist “who works 
through our men charged with the 
total service station program. This 
arrangement lends authority to the 
TBA line, yet improves the balance 
of our total program. We have no 
TBA specialists as such in our field 
force. 

“Our field men are salesmen,” said 
Mr. Hardwick, “and selling is no 
respecter of products. We feel that 
a well-trained salesman—particularly 
for our dealer force—should be able 
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TBA NEWCOMERS—Left to right, Gene Almy, Mansfield Tire and Rubber Co. gets acquainted with Mark Behm, American Oil, 
New York, visiting his first TBA convention with C. N. Noble, Shamrock Oil and Gas Co., Amarillo; Tony Trombetta and L. H. 
Immler, American Oil, Baltimore. F. M. Rider, Lion Oi), a veteran of many TBA meetings, looks on 
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15 MILLION 


TRICO WINDSHIELD WASHERS 
need anti-freeze, too 


+ 


Trico Solvent prevents 
Windshield Washer jar breakage in 
winter — but, even more important, it improves 
vision and eliminates eye strain the year round by removing 
oily roadsplash, grime and dust. 
Order counter-display cartons of six bottles 
from your Jobber NOW! 


@ With the new Trico 
Windshield Washer In- 
stallation Kits, you can 
fit any one of 61 differ- 
ent car models from a 
stock of only four kits. 


You make double profit 

... one profit on the 

Washer and another on 

the installation... for 

these custom-built kits 

can be installed easily and quickly. 

In most instances, wo drilling is 

necessary; only a wrench and screwdriver needed 
for the job. 


15 million television screens ... and millions of 
satisfied users ... advertise the famous “Two Little 
Squirts.” Now you can cash in on this demand with 
these new “quick-on-the car” kits. 


TRICO PRODUCTS CORPORATION, EUFFALO, N. Y- 





= LEADERSHIP — First with “TULITE,” 

a two filament lamp. First with a fixed-focus 

headlamp. Tung-Sol's founder designed the 

first electrical headlight system for the Stod- 
dard-Dayton automobile and was among the first to use 
Tungsten filaments. 


QUALITY — Modern statistical methods of quality control 
insure highest standards of uniformity and performance. 


DEPENDABILITY —Tung-sol Lamps are thoroughly in- 


spected and pre-tested. 


SERVICE —A world-wide system of sales representation 
and distribution warehouses assures prompt service for 
original equipment customers and the replacement trade. 


POPULARITY —Tung-Sol Lamps are used by leading au- 
tomotive manufacturers and by the makers of lighting 
equipment. 





COMPLETE —Tung-Sol makes a lamp for every socket of 
every car, truck, bus and ‘cycle on the road. Tung-Sol is 
ready with a full line of 12-16 volt lamps for the newer 
passenger car requirements as well as the extra-durable 
types for heavy duty truck requirements. 


FLASHERS, TOO —More than 13,000,000 cars have 


Tung-Sol Signal Flashers. Replacement Flashers are dis- 
tributed through regular parts suppliers. 


IMPORTANT — $75,000,000 spent annually for replace- 
ments makes lamps an important part of your TBA income. 
Some fleet accounts spend nore than $5,000 a year for 
lamps. Every second of every day somebody buys five new 
lamps for replacement. Do you sell that many? Tung-Sol 
will help you. 


TUNG-SOL’ AUTO LAMPS—SIGNAL FLASHERS 


TUNG-SOL ELECTRIC INC., Newark 4, New Jersey. Sales Offices: Adanta, Chicago, Culver City, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Newark, Philadelphia. 
Tung-Sol Makes All-Glass Sealed Beam Lamps, Miniature Lamps, Signal Flashers, Picture Tubes, Radio, TV and Special Purpose Electron Tubes. 
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WELCOME TO TBA MEETING is extended by, Jeft to right, William J. Matson, Tide Water, San Francisco; and William M. 


Grass, Tide Water, New York; 


to sell the TBA line, as well as the 
petroleum line. The job requirement 
of salesmen working with dealers to- 
day is growing rapidly. In the total 
dealer development program, the 
salesman must be able to assume 
the position of a business consultant. 
We consider this part of the normal 
evolution of the old-time filling sta- 
tion into the present-day automotive 
merchandising center. 

“Believing that each dealer, as a 
very important individual is a sepa- 
rate challenge,” Mr. Hardwick went 
on, “we find a good way to improve 
his TBA sales job is to get him in 
the TBA business right. This means 
not only to encourage proper stock- 
ing and display, but to show him how 
to get the merchandise off his shelves 
and on the cars of his customers. 
This is done by coaching, demonstra- 
tion, and encouragement, along with 
consumer advertising. 


“The dealer seems more concerned 
with how much money is in his 
pocket than he is with averages, 
potentials, forecasts, and pencil fig- 
ures, he said. He conceded the im- 
portance of figures to TBA market- 
ing specialists, but suggested that 
they lose considerable effect when 
applied to an individual dealer. 


“We concentrate our efforts toward 
the particular problem with each in- 
dividual, Mr. Hardwick concluded. 
“This is the hard-slugging, never- 
ending job of our merchandising sales- 
men whose importance is increasing 
as we move to higher levels in serv- 
ice station merchandising.” 
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Rahway, N. J., looks on 


to Mr. and Mrs. Tony Davis, Arkansas Fuel Oil Co., Shreveport as Jim Lightburn of Purolator, 


TBA Manager Tells How His Company 


Planned and Developed Sales Program 


How Humble Oi] & Refining 
has conducted TBA operations 
since it first organized a TBA 
department in 1946 was outlined 
Nov. 17 at the Oil Industry TBA 
Group meeting by Art Sweet, 
Humble’s TBA manager. Follow- 
ing is a partial text of his talk. 


By ART SWEET 


In those uneasy days after World 
War II, when petroleum marketers 
threw off the shackles of rationing 
and limited supplies, the race to cap- 
ture the motoring public’s favor was 
a swift and spir- 
ited affair. 

Humble, while 
geared to an 
intensive war 
schedule in _ its 
refinery, was 
nonetheless one 
of the first mar- 
keters to make 
available a high- 
octane motor fuel 
of noticeable and 
demonstr- 


Mr. Swect 


able quality. 


The way motorists began to pour 
into Humble stations was the happy 
circumstance that motivated the 


establishment of a TBA department. 
Our executives, in company with 
other marketing men of vision and 
energy, readily sensed the need for 
complete one-stop service. Humble 
viewed the TBA business in this light: 


First—To gain a customer’s con- 
fidence you must take complete care 
of his car needs. 

Second — Products you sell him 
must, therefore, be of the highest 
quality. 


Third—The men on the driveway 
should be trained as completely as 
possible. 


These were the precepts which un- 
dergirded our approach to the TBA 
business. Within this framework of 
action, we set up four areas to which 
we would summon all our energy, 
plans, and hopes for the future. 

One is price. We could discuss this 
endlessly and probably without a 
measure of worthwhile results. So 
let’s pass it by other than to say that 
the price must be “fair” and one you 
can justify. 

Another area is products. 

The shape of a company’s goodwill 
is usually fashioned by the quality of 
that company’s product. A battery 
that wilts and dies a month or two 
after installation—a tire whose tread 
melts away too quickly—a filter that 
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fails its task—all these melancholy 
events will bring frowns and dis- 
taste to customers that no amount 
of courtesy, advertising or organiza- 
tion can erase. The success of a 
TBA marketer is rooted deep in the 
quality of these products. 

One of the admonitions given me 
by Humble’s sales manager was to 
guard with jealousy and vigilance the 
uniform quality of our TBA prod- 
ucts. 

We do this in several ways: 

1. Supplier Co-operation—The most 
indelible imprint on our relations 
with suppliers is their realization 
of the high importance which we at- 
tach to quality. Our suppliers work 
very closely with us on new develop- 
ments that they may have in process 
and in the constant improvement of 
their particular item, 

2. Independent Laboratories — We 
use the resources and findings of in- 
dependent laboratories as a kind of 
first-line of defense against any pos- 
sible slackening of quality. 

8. Regular Laboratory Reports — 
While the quality of a product may 
be superlative one month, there is 
that dark possibility that it may not 
be so the next couple of months. 
We insist on regular reports from 
the laboratory on all products sold 


FROM TORONTO came George K. Ezeard (second from left) of Cities Service, to 


attend the annual TBA convention in St. Louis. 
Lion Oil; Mr. Ezeard; William K. Abeles, Purolator, Rahway, N. J.; 


Left to right are Francis A. Pfeffer, 
and William 


R. Kelly, Sinclair Refining, New York. Mr. Ezeard was one of 20 Canadians attend- 
ing the meeting 


by us. The key word in that sentence 
is “regular.” For only through con- 
tinual reports can you move forward 
with any kind of certainty and con- 
fidence. 

4. Tests in Service—Nothing is so 
reassuring as actual on-the-road test- 
ing of products. If products can 
stand the relentless heat of a scorch- 
ing summer day in Texas, then I 
say they stack up as pretty good. 
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DELIVERS TWICE AS MUCH GREASE PER STROKE! 


REVOLUTIONARY, K-P’s Vol-U-Matic Greaser Gun, 
specially designed for the K-P E-Z Greaser, cuts lubri- 
cating time to a minimum. Adjustrol Nut under the 

e adjusts for any working pressure needed. Mo- 0 te. 
dern, fast and efficient, the one-man, one-hand unit 
delivers twice the grease. No bearings are too large or 
0 ti ol-U-Matic. Volume-Pressure com- 
bination offers greater leverage, more grease. The Vol- 
U-Matic fits most greasers and may be purchased sepa- 
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new Vol-U-Matic greaser gun 
gh pressure... instantly ! 


OPERATING FEATURES 
@ HIGH PRESSURE—HIGH 
VOLUME—without air or elec- 
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rately or as a complete unit. Order by name. Or write 


today for new bulletin. 


+1 LINDEN AVENUE 


*Pat. Pending 
[pp MANUFACTURING Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


“Get the Facts ... 
Write us for com- 
plete information.” 
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Our fleet of cars and trucks pro- 
vides us with a proving ground which 
we make use of constantly. 


5. Compare with Competition—We 
realize that while our tests may 
prove our products to be of a high 
order of quality, still we have no 
way of measuring their relative ef- 
fectiveness unless we can look with 
an inquisitive and objective eye at 
our competition. We are constantly 
at work testing competitive merchan- 
dise to see how it stacks up against 
our own. 


Another important area in which 
we function is that of policy. 

To a lot of people, in and out of 
business, the word “policy” is sup- 
posed to represent organized confu- 
sion, or a shield behind which makers 
of wrong decisions may find refuge. 
But actually, policy is a guidepost 
which allows many levels of the 
organization to make decisions quick- 
ly and decisively when they know 
the ground rules, so to speak. We 
have taken care to construct a set 
of workable, practicable policies which 
define in broad outline our rules and 
objectives of successful TBA selling. 


These policies were not determined 
by loose chance or any kind of helter- 
skelter methods, but were actually set 
forth by a committee composed of 
our division and headquarters’ office 
supervisors. All these men have a 
background of years of experience of 
actual driveway selling and super- 
vision of retail outlets. The fact that 
these policies are practical, generates, 
to my way of thinking, sound progres- 
sive selling. And, of course, these 
policies don’t remain rigid and inflex- 
ible. According to sales conditions, 
the competitive situation and other 
such activities, policies are revised 
carefully and given new direction 
when it seems practical and feasible 
to do so. 


I might mention at this point that 
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we spent one entire year in an inten- 
sive study of TBA programs before 
such a program was ever introduced 
to our dealers. This year of scrutiny 
and planning helped us to enunciate 
policies that have proven completely 
workable. 


The fourth, and final area is pro- 
grams. 


We work very closely with our 
sales promotion group in devising 
skillful programs which will excite 
the dealers’ interest and at the same 
time attract customers. Our sales 
promotion people are specialists at 
this kind of enterprise and with their 
co-operation we have found univer- 
sal acceptance throughout our organ- 
ization on a multitude of sales pro- 
motion projects devised to sell TBA. 

Of course, we have to be everlast- 
ingly aware of certain factors: 


TBA Storage—First, we must keep 
a never-blinking eye on inventories. 
Our stocks must be watched very 
closely, not only to assure a continual 
flow of supplies at all distribution 
points, but also to guard against the 
evils of over-stocking, and potential 
obsolescence of certain sizes and cer- 
tain items. You and I both know how 
disastrous can be a sales program 
which is pumped into the field with 


enthusiasm and much publicity only | 


to discover to our horrified discomfort 
that we didn’t have enough of the 
merchandise on hand. And you and 
I both know the resentment among 
our organizations when this happens. 
Particular emphasis must always be 
given to seasonal products such as 
antifreeze; this item has such a short 
span of time in which it can be easily 
sold, and clumsy planning can result 
in a very gloomy picture, too. 


Of possible interest to you is our 


method of stocking and distribution. 
We have four TBA supply depots lo- 
cated in the headquarter cities of our 
sales divisions — Houston, San An- 


tonio, Dallas, and Abilene. Three of | 


these depots are of postwar construc- 
tion, where modern techniques of 
stocking and adequate space for prod- 
ucts are utilized. We have a sepa- 
rate enclosure, for example, for bat- 
teries; all batteries are palletized. 
Careful planning enables our supply 
depot people to put their hands on 
any one of the 3,000 batteries carried 
at Houston, for example, in about one 
minute’s time for either testing or 
for shipping. 


All TBA is sold by either our bulk 
commission agents or salaried sales- 
men. We have no jobbers. Further- 
more, all deliveries are made by 
either company vans or LCL (less 
than carload). 


Communications — Second, there 
must, at all times, be a clear channel 
of communications throughout and 
up and down the organization. Prod- 
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Thermoid 
helps you sell 
more fan belts... 


malelacimactelichiclam lel: 


Thermoid not only gives you the best in merchandise, but 
follows through with the best in merchandising. Yes, from 
Thermoid you get the kind of sales helps and promotional 
ideas that will help you get your share of the big market for 
fan belts and radiator hose! 


Thermoid is large enough to handle any production require- 
ment; yet small enough to assure all accounts of close personal 
supervision. And Thermoid guaranteed top-quality—under 
your own brand name if you desire—is your assurance against 
customer complaints and costly come-backs. 


Yemember this... 


Thermoid Fan Belts are pre-stretched! This means Jasting 
fit ... longer, more dependable service. What’s more, the 
Thermoid line is arranged to provide maximum coverage with 
a minimum of fan belt inventory. 


Thermoid Redi-Curv Hose is the finest universal radiator hose 
available. Its patented, spring-wire construction makes instal- 
lation easy, even in tight places . .. means a minimum inven- 
tory takes care of a wide range of applications. 


Give your dealers an exclusive quality line. Write now and 
find out how Thermoid can help you sell more fan belts and 
radiator hose. 


hermol 


Fan Belts, Radiator Hose, Heater Hose 


Brake Linings ° Clutch Facings 
Hydraulic Brake Parts and Fiuid 


Thermoid Company *« Special Sales Division * Trenton, N. J. 
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uct knowledge must be easily obtain- 
able and simple in its context. Chang- 
ing trends in selling conditions must 
be funneled into every nook and cran- 
ny of the organization. Questions by 
dealers and salesmen alike ought to 
be anticipated and answered swiftly. 


We try to handle this enormous but 
terribly important communications 
job in several ways: 

1. We publish a sales house organ 
called the Lwubricator; every two 
weeks, 

2. At regular intervals we publish 
to all levels of the organization, prod- 
uct and service bulletins which are 
partly technical in nature and writ- 
ten as simply as possible, 

3. We have recently inaugurated a 
monthly newscast which recounts for 
the organization, trends in selling, 
forecasts of experts in the field, and 
other such helpful information. 

4. One of the most important phas- 
es of this communications job is a 
persistent, continual training pro- 
gram. This is directed in two ways 
by our sales promotion people. They 
prepare and conduct regular training 
meetings for our retail sales people. 
Through the use of motion pictures 
and meeting props of various -kinds 
these meetings are usually dramatic 
in nature and carry a uniformly in- 
teresting story. 

One such example is our recent 
summer training program on bat- 
teries. Our sales promotion people 
wrote, produced, and directed a mo- 
tion picture on batteries entitled “The 
Three C’s That Sell.” This film con- 
cerned itself with battery service and 
underscored the importance of check- 
ing, charging, and capacitesting. It 
was carried to driveway levels in all 
sections of our merchandising terri- 
tory by the use of a portable motion 
picture machine called the suitcase 
projector. Thus far, our results on 
this particular program have been 
most favorable. 

Another direction of our training 
program is a regular two-day (16 
hour) product clinic for all salaried 
salesmen and commission bulk agents. 
This clinic is prepared by the TBA 
division and is a detailed exposition 
of the most important aspects of TBA 
product knowledge. 

5. Members of the TBA division at- 
tend field, division, and district plan- 
ning meetings making such presenta- 
tions as are timely and interesting. 
These face-to-face contacts with our 
field people enable us to keep an inti- 
mate association with our division 
and district people which, of course, 
is most helpful in planning our pro- 
grams 


6. Members of the TBA division 
supplement our division and district 
meetings with frequent visits to retail 
outlets throughout the state in com- 
pany with our first-line supervisors— 
key company salesmen or the bulk 
agent. 


How One Major Oil Company Helps 
Dealers Sell Tires and Services 


A comprehensive program is 
being used by one major oil com- 
pany to increase the volume of 
tires its dealers sell, The descrip- 
tion of these sales aids was given 
at last week’s meeting of the 
Oil Industry TBA Group by 
George R. Miller, Richfield Oil 
Corp., Los Angeles. Partial text 
follows: .. 


= 
~ 


By GEORGE R. MILLER 


Our tire merchandising program at 
Richfield (Los Angeles) has helped 
speed up the inevitable trend of 
proving that the American service 
station dealer should be the “most 
accepted” retailer 
of new tires. Our 
TBA program 
does not penalize 
the other aspects, 
or desires, of the 
dealer’s business. 
It exploits sea- 
sonal sales op- 
portunities fully. 

Before World 
War II, as we all 
know, few deal- 
ers stocked tires 
—or if they did— 
few had an adequate stock. 

Then came World War II. 


Gas rationing arrived. Mr. Aver- 
age American couldn’t run all over 
the town and cities — looking for 
tires. So naturally he went to the 
most convenient outlet—his service 
station dealer. And the dealer—for 
the first time—became a dealer in 
the strict sense of the word. He 
stocked tires and other automotive 
accessories. He found his customers 
unusually loyal—but not without rea- 
son. They wanted gasoline. And to 
be loyal customers they bought more 
than ‘gasoline! 


They bought tires. And the dealer 
began to grow up—to emerge into 
the TBA business. 


Then with the end of World War 
II came time for re-appraisal of the 
situation. Gasoline was no longer 
rationed. 


It was necessary to make a com- 
plete study of all phases of tire sell- 
ing at retail stations. We had to con- 
sider stocking, displays, point-of-sale 
advertising material, seasonal] selling, 
finance, dealer education, budget sell- 
ing, sales goals, fixtures, sidewalk 
salesmen, floor stands, tire identifica- 
tion, and all of the important sales 
aids necessary in conducting a suc- 
cessful tire business at retail. Dur- 
ing this re-appraisal of our situation 


Mr. Miller 


we at Richfield began to stress cer- 
tain basic facts to our dealers. We 
began to tell them why they were 
the logical tire experts to sell Mr. 
Average American. We began to 
show them why this great tire mar- 
ket existed for them—how it could 
be tapped and the stream enlarged. 


’ And to help them we instituted 
a modernization program for all of 
our stations. It included complete 
fixtures for all types of TBA mer- 
chandise. It included ample space 
for tires in floor racks, making it 
possible for both dealer and cus- 
tomer to handle, feel and see tires 
properly. Display space in the tire 
department was provided. It also 
included areas for storage space, 
for new, used and recap tires. De- 
pending upon the size of the sta- 
tion, as many as 30 to 60 tires of 
this class could be accommodated. 


90 Sales Chances — Our dealers 
learned that the average customer 
visits the service station approxi- 
mately 90 times a year. This illus- 
trated the great possibilities for sales 
which exist when the customer ex- 
poses his car to the dealer once or 
twice a week. 


But it was surprising to find how 
few dealers actually capitalized on 
opportunities to sell TBA items. We 
found that the average dealer actual- 
ly believed he was doing a good 
selling job. Therefore, our first ob- 
jective was to prove to the dealer 
that the salesmanship at the station 
level was inadequate. To do this 
we decided upon the shock treatment. 


Survey Made—tiIn this connection 
we were able to use the results of 
a survey made by an independent 
research organization among several 
hundred Richfield stations, The meth- 
od of the survey was to have a 
young lady drive a car into a Rich- 
field station and ask for service. 
Her conversation, and that of the 
dealer, was secretly recorded. The 
young lady asked many unusual and 
interesting questions. And, of course, 
she knew the answers to the ques- 
tions. But few of the dealers did. 
One typical question was put in 
this manner: “What’s the difference 
between premium and regular gaso- 
line?” A great number of dealers 
answered: “Two cents.” 


The young lady’s car carried two 
fairly good tires, although one had 
a slow leak. The other two tires 
showed no tread and were definite- 
ly in need of replacement. The young 
lady repeatedly called the dealer’s at- 
tention to her tires—especially to 
the slow leak. But not one single 
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It’s a great tire with a great future. And 


Here’s our proposition: You have the mar- 

keting organization. We have the tire and the Plan 

to put it across. Under that Plan we offer you a 
product packed with sales appeal plus a complete 
line of passenger and truck tires and a protected terri- 
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For the full story on how you can increase your Com- 
pany’s service and profits, write The Armstrong-Norwalk 


Rubber Corporation, Norwalk, Connecticut. Today! 


NORWALK = TIRES 
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sales talk for tires or tire services 
was forthcoming. So you can see, 
as a result of this survey, that we 
had to encourage dealers to become 
sales-minded. We had to teach our 
dealers how to personalize their ap- 
proach to the customer—to learn to 
solicit customers differently—this was 
also important. But the plan worked 
—and it sold tires, and other acces- 
sories—because it was personalized. 


Exchanging Ideas—We encourage 
our dealers to visit other successful 
dealers—to learn the sound selling 
methods necessary to the establish- 
ment of a progressive business. In 
this manner the backward dealer 
gained valuable help from the more 
alert, aggressive dealer. 

In this connection, one of our deal- 
ers learned that a dealer in a near- 
by town—20 miles away—was build- 
ing a fine tire business. He arranged 
to spend one afternoon with the deal- 
er, observing and learning his meth- 
ods of operation. This dealer proved 
that he was a man constantly study- 
ing to improve his proficiency. He 
learned much from the successful 
tire dealer—much about safety meth- 
ods and ways to show the customer 
that he was interested in him and 





HOW 
TO SELL 
MORE OIL 


As a service to the oil industry, we 
secured the right to reprint an article 
from POPULAR MECHANICS en- 











titled: “WHEN TO CHANGE 
OIL.” When our station men handed 
customers these reprints, our oil sales 
skyrocketed and are still climbing. 
We have been supplying reprints of 
“WHEN TO CHAN E OIL” to 
other companies for their customers. 
Many of these companies report 
amazing results in larger oil sales. 
A number of —— have asked 
us for reprints in Spanish. WE ARE 
GLAD TO OUNCE RE- 
PRINTS IN SPANISH ARE NOW 
AVAILABLE. WRITE US TODAY 
FOR FREE ENGLISH AND SPAN- 
ISH REPRINTS OF “WHEN TO 
CHANGE OIL” AND FOR FULL 
INFORMATION. 


LIBERTY PETROLEUM CO. 
Dept. N.P.N., Mt. Vernon, lil. 
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ONE MINUTE, 37 SECONDS was the elapsed time for taking off the old tire and 
mounting a new one in this demonstration stage in the midst of George R. Miller’s talk 


at the TBA convention on “Selling Tires at Retail Stations.” 


Operating the tire 


changer is Jack P. Hennessy, Jr. 


his family. His own tire business 
promptly improved, by using these 
better methods. 

Selling Safety — Stressing the 
“safety” feature to our dealers was 
of great importance, too. Wide- 
awake dealers quickly saw the im- 
portant part they play in maintain- 
ing the safe, efficient operation of 
a customer’s car. They found that 
stressing the “safety” feature to the 
customer was probably their great- 
est single sales point. Why? Be- 
cause when you stress safety, you 
appeal to your greatest sales aid— 
the customer’s emotions! 


Sales Opportunities—His odds are 
180—1 that he’ll sell a pair of tires 
over a two year period—the average 
length of a tire’s life. For the 
driver doesn’t go to a mail order 
house, or the tire dealer or store 
until his tires are practically smooth. 
This means, in short, that if the 
driver does go elsewhere than to his 
service station dealer, the dealer has 
neglected his opportunities—about 
180 of them over a two-year period. 
Therefore we placed great stress on 
the service station dealer as the most 
accepted “retail dealer” for tires. 


Money talks, it is said, and our 
dealers were quick to see the ever 
increasing potential for tire sales at 
the service station level. Over one 
billion dollars is spent yearly on tires. 


And this amount never disappears. 
It grows larger each year. 

Now all of us know the TBA mar- 
ket. We know what attracts TBA 
dollars. But our job is to sell deal- 
ers on adapting their operations to 
the facts. For example, we teach 
our dealers that (1) they must have 
equipment for complete and expert 
TBA service, (2) they must maintain 
adequate stocks, and (3) they must 
train men to sell and service tires 
properly. 

Tools for Selling—Our dealers know 
that when they operate a service 
station: 

They operate the greatest potential 
outlet for selling tires in existence 
today. But to take advantage of 
this great potential the dealer must: 

(1) Have the right merchandise, 

(2) Keep it well displayed and 
competitively priced, 

(3) Ask for the business through 
personalized selling methods, 

(4) Provide proper service, 

(5) Recognize the great safety re- 
sponsibility which he has over the 
lives of his customers by constantly 
watching their cars and tires for de- 
ficiencies. 

Our dealers learn that: 

(1) The farther you drive tires be- 
yond the safety point, the greater 
the danger. Safety and value de- 
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crease. The customer loses both 
ways. 

(2) 90% of all tire trouble occurs 
in the last 10% of tire life. Our 
dealers use a simple 7-point common 
sense rule in the sale of tires. 

(3) People buy new tires because 
of the need for them. : 


Influencing factors are: 

a. Reputation 

b. Specifications, such as tread de- 
sign, non-skid properties 

c. Guarantee 

d. Safety factor 

e. Long mileage 

f. Appearance 


g. The right tire to fit the right 
need. 


Adequate Inventories—We all know 
that proper stocking comes before 
proper selling. We can’t sell what 
we don’t have. Consequently, for the 
large number of dealers who are un- 
able to finance the purchase of ade- 
quate TBA stock, Richfield insti- 
tuted an equitable finance plan for its 
dealers. This finance plan was flex- 
ible to take care of the dealer no 
matter how small or large his stock 
requirements. While this enabled 
dealers to maintain adequate stocks, 
there was still the credit problem for 
customers. Realizing that approxi- 
mately 50% of all tire purchases are 
made on credit, we established a Time 
Payment Plan—one of the most lib- 
eral credit plans in the tire industry. 


The Time Payment Plan was de- 
signed to provide dealers with liberal 
credit terms with which to compete 
with competitive stations, chain 
stores, and other individual] stores of- 
fering credit terms. While this Time 
Payment Plan was, of course, an 
added service for Richfield credit 
card holders, it was also an incentive 
for our dealers to open up new credit 
card accounts. One of the features 
of the Time Payment Plan is the 
nominal charge on each account of 
only $1 for three months and $2 for 
six months. Normal 30-day credit 
privileges are, of course, extended 
to all Richfield credit card holders. 


Stations Departmentalized — With 
credit selling problems satisfactorily 
handled, the dealer can concentrate 
on maintaining adequate service. 
This means, in short, the depart- 
mentalization of each service station 
to include: 

(1) A new tire department, 

(2) A used tire department, 

(3) A tire repair department. 


Only by having these separate, ef- 
ficiently operated sections can the 
dealer have room to sell and service, 
and make adequate and continuing 
sales. 

When we consider that the tire de- 
partment is the second largest de- 
partment in a service station, next 
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to petroleum products and services, 
from a sales and profit standpoint, 
it is one that requires our serious 
consideration. 

Supply Customer’s Needs — The 
first and most important rule in sell- 
ing and merchandising is never to 
send your customer to a competitor 
—if you can prevent it. And yet 
we found too many of our dealers 
and their service men sending their 
customers to other dealers because 


they did not want to take care of 
the car owner’s tire service. As a 
result, these car owners were not 
only taking their tire service to the 
competitive dealers, but also their 
needs for other products and services. 
The dealer who was equipped and 
willing to handle their tire service, 
also got their gasoline fill, dil changes, 
lubrication jobs, etc. That, you will 
agree, is a serious condition to all 
of us whose primary and fundamental 


with 
DOLE DV 


Thermostats 


Be sure to remember to remind your 
customers to make thermostat re- 
placement a part of every motor 
tune-up job. 

Explain how Dole DV Thermostats 
are specially designed for modern 
high-pressure cooling systems .. . 
how replacement of a defective ther- 
mostat with Dole will make any mo- 
tor perform better . . . lead to gas 
and oil economy ... make more 
satisfied customers. 

Next time you write up an erder, 
ask “How about some Dole Ther- 
mostats?’’ Once you've sold Dole, re- 
peat business is easy. 


protect your good name 
with another 
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job is to sell and merchandise pe- 
troleum products. 

To help correct this condition of 
“lost sales” on petroleum products 
and to help increase sales on TBA 
products and services, we made a 
study of our dealers’ tire depart- 
ments and found that of all depart- 
ments of the dealers business, the 
tire department was the most poor- 
ly equipped to do a modern and up- 
to-date job. In fact, a large per- 
centage of them would not change 
Life Guard and other safety type 
tubes and 6-ply tires. And that 
those who would change them were 
still doing it in the “horse and buggy 
age’—a hammer and tire iron. This 
of course wasted a lot of time and 
labor—both of which are too valu- 
able to waste, and especially in the 
present labor conditions. 

We also found some dealers and 
service men who would not do any 
type of tire service because it was 
“too hard work.” 


Tire Servicing a ‘Must’—We had to 
convince our dealers that tire sales 
could be profitable—that the intro- 
duction of labor-saving devices could 
boost business and make better tire 
salesmen. Today nearly 70% of our 
dealers utilize tire changing equip- 
ment in their stations. They report 
it has helped increase their sales 
of new tires and tubes; it has helped 
their sales of other TBA products 
and services; their men now like 
to do tire work instead of shunning 
it; it builds good-will with their 
customers because they now do not 
damage the car owner’s tires and 
rims; it makes the car owners feel 


the dealer is really in the tire busi- 
ness and properly equipped to handle 
it, their customers like the show it 
puts on for them—“rolling tires off 
and on” in a few minutes. 

An up-to-date tire changer is a 
necessity in the years just ahead 
of us. Especially if our dealers 
are going to get their share of the 
premium tire business, Life Guard 
and other safety type tube business 
and vastly increasing market for 
tubeless tires. 


Complete Stocks — Our dealers 
know that selling starts with a full 
stock of merchandise. It continues 
when a customer can look at and 
feel a clean, new tire—when he can 
lift the tire and see the depth of 
the tread—when he learns what that 
extra rubber, those big, rugged 
shoulders mean to him in terms of 
extra mileage and added safety. 
There is no substitute for a full stock 
of merchandise. Stocking is import- 
ant to avoid obsolescence of merchan- 
dise. It is important to keep stocks 
adjusted to meet changing markets 
~—-markets for the premium type tire, 
for the low-pressure type tire, for 
the regular and competitive types 
of tires. 

Just as the customer will be im- 
pressed with the clean, neat tire sec- 
tion—with proper labor-saving de- 
vices such as tire changing and ade- 
quate wheel balancing equipment— 
so will he be impressed by a better 
grade of tire if he can actually 
see and compare it with a cheaper 
tire. 

Dealers soon learn that you do not 
sell tires from a price sheet. They 





TBA ADVERTISING is discussed by left to right, Herbert Spott, American Oil, 


Baltimore; 


John McHugh, vice president, Joseph Katz Co., Baltimore advertising 


agency for American Oil; Emil F. Kalkhof, advertising ‘manager, American Oil 


learn that nothing can take the place 
of personalized selling. 


Direct tire adjustment service is 
authorized for our dealers. This 
gives the customer direct, prompt 
service. It increases the sale of TBA 
merchandise, retains the customer 
for the dealer, and affords greater 
profit potential. Seasonal selling, 
too, is advantageous. Dealers are 
instructed in the cross-switching of 
tires which should take place at 
regular 5000-mile intervals. By do- 
ing this, of course, the customer saves 
time and money on tire repairs. The 
dealer has the additional opportunity 
to observe wear of the tires under 
close scrutiny. 


Tie-In Sales Campaigns—Dealers 
also tie in with national sales cam- 
paigns we schedule for Memorial Day, 
the Fourth of July, and Labor Day. 
They are alert to summer and win- 
ter seasonal possibilities, particular- 
ly in areas requiring tractional tread 
tires for winter driving. This also 
gives the dealer an opportunity to 
make an absolute check of all five 
tires when rotating tires. Our deal- 
ers learn to sell to: (1) their trad- 
ing area (2) commercial accounts (3) 
to regular customers. They Jearn to: 
(1) understand the different needs 
of each group (2) to know the length 
of time the prospect will use his car 
—and on what types of roads (3) to 
understand the value and use of: 


(a) The premium type tire, 
(b) The low-pressure type tire, 
(c) The regular type tire, 

(d) Competitive type tire. 


Know Motorist Needs—They learn 
to determine the need for the car 
and the customer. In this connection 
we furnish complete price schedule 
cards. This card mentions our Time 
Payment Plan for customers. Be- 
fore determining the need for the 
car and the customer, our dealers of 
course have received the finest avail- 
able TBA education. This includes 
education from our own company’s 
RetaiJ Sales Department, from our 
own TBA Distributors, and from 
manufacturers’ representatives. 


After determining the need for the 
customer and his car, then comes 
TRADING. Trading, the barter sys- 
tem, is typically American. 

Our dealers know that because 
of the trading, profits are tied up 
in used tires, therefore these used 
tires must be disposed of to realize 
the profits. (1) They can be re- 
grooved and sold, (2) They can be 
recapped and sold, (3) They can be 
sold to a recapper, (4) They can be 
sold as used tires. If so, they must 
be attractively displayed with the 
price and size clearly indicated. And 
there must be good looking racks 
for easy use by the dealer and the 
customer. 


In connection with racks, we stress 
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mm over 2,000 service customers a month!” 
“We have chosen complete ARO lubrication equip- 
ment because of its speed and efficiency demanded in 
handling over 2,000 service customers a month!’'—says 
Charles R. Waller, President, Western Ave. Sales Inc., 
largest Buick dealer in Chicago and the Mid-West. 
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SUPPLIERS AND OIL MEN gather for the annual TBA convention at the Chase 
Hotel in St. Louis, Nov. 17-18. Left to right are: Melvin Piehl, Alemite division 


of Stewart-Warner; Marshall Pease, Tide Water Associated, San Francisco; 


Locke 


Rogers, Socony-Vacuum, Chicago; and Edward Main, Purolator Products, Rahway, N. J. 


to our dealers that used tires are not 
sold—they’re bought. This is why 
the racks are important because 
tires MUST BE attractively displayed 
and properly priced. The customer 
buys used tires. He is not sold used 
tires. 


Remove Junk Tires—Non-usable, 
junk tires stored at the rear of a 
station, or in other places, should 
be eliminated entirely. Richfield 
dealers, through our TBA distribu- 
tors, have pipe lines to recapping 
facilities which can be of great help 
in moving used tire stocks. This, 
of course, does not eliminate the 
need for the dealer’s utilization of 
other sales opportunities for used tires. 


(1) He must clean and paint used 
tires. 


(2) He must place them in at- 
tractive racks for easy inspection 
purposes, in pairs or sets showing 
as near as possible the same degree 
of wear. 


(3) He must tag the tires properly 
as to size and price. AND FINALLY, 


(4) He must recognize market 
shifts. He must move tires into 
proper buying areas. 


Here is a good example of this 
point. You've all heard of Beverly 
Hills, Calif., I’m sure—I think it is 
the only town in the U. S. where 
the Cadillacs outnumber the resi- 
dents——A new dealer in this com- 
munity of movie stars, $100,000 
homes, diamond-studded evening 
gowns, and Marilyn Monroe, was un- 
able to figure out why his stock 
of used tires grew and grew—in fact, 
he just couldn’t sell used tires—or 
recaps—but he sold plenty of new 
tires. Finally someone gave him the 
bad news—‘“People in Beverly Hills 
don’t buy used tires—it ain’t fashion- 
able.” He sold his used tires to 
another dealer in another buying area 


—and one of his greatest headaches 
was alleviated. 


The value of displays, of manpower 
education, of advertising, of tie-in’s 
and special campaigns cannot be un- 
derestimated. All of these factors 
contribute to the progress made by 
our dealers in the sale of tires. But 
there is still a long way to go. 


Personalized Selling—Nothing can 
replace the personalized selling ap- 
proach of the dealer in the service 
station. Therefore it becomes vital- 
ly necessary to stress—and stress 
again—to our dealers why the service 
station is the logical place to buy 
and service tires. 


To achieve this objective, the serv- 
ice station dealer must: 

(1) Set up proper merchandise 
displays, 

(2) Use proper advertising meth- 

(3) Anticipate tire needs. 

Barnum’s old saying, “There’s a 
Sucker Born Every Minute,” has no 
place in TBA business. Our dealers 
must realize the importance of: 


(1) Building confidence in their 
stations, in their products, in their 
judgment. 


(2) They must show enthusiasm 
for the business and for their serv- 
ice. 

(3) They must constantly seek to 
improve their personalized approach 
to the customer—to prove to him 
that more important than selling tires 
is his safety and the safety of his 
family. 


This, in brief, is the Richfield 
story. It is the story of the program 
that we use to reach our objective 
of making the American service sta- 
tion the “most accepted retailer” of 
new tires. It is a story, as you have 
seen and heard, of a program based 


on sound fundamentals. It is a pro- 
gram based on proper (1) stocking, 
(2) trading, (3) selling of tires. It 
is based on the proper usage of (1) 
equipment (2) manpower (3) dis- 
plays, and (4) advertising as it per- 
tains to the ultimate objective of 
selling tires. 


Yes, the American service station 
has come a long way in the past 
few years. But there is still a long 
way to go. 


Progress has been attained in our 
service stations, but there is still 
much more progress to come. And 
in learning of new things, nothing 
has been more important to our deal- 
ers than the knowledge that they 
are fast becoming the “most ac- 
cepted” retailers of new tires. For 
with this knowledge has also come 
opportunity for greater profits, op- 
portunity for greater service, op- 
portunity for greater progress in a 
vital and necessary American indus- 
try. 


West Coast TBA Meeting 


W. J. Matson, of Tide Water, San 
Francisco, announces that requests 
for hotel reservations for the West 
Coast TBA meeting, to be held at the 
Whitcomb Hotel in San Francisco on 
Feb. 24, 1953, should be sent to B. H. 
Dakin, Richfield Oil Corp., 333 Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco. 


Lee Tire and Rubber Expands 


Lee Tire & Rubber Co. has opened 
three new factory-warehouse branches 
in Detroit, Toledo and Cleveland. 
Placed in charge as branch managers 
are: H. C. Aikman, Toledo; B. B. 
Bowling, Detroit; and James P. 
Sparks, Cleveland. 


Antifreeze Sales Promotion 


Shell Oil Co. of Canada is using as 
a premium, to promote the sale of 
Shellzone permanent antifreeze, a 
thermometer with a circular dial, de- 
signed for dashboard mounting by 
means of a rubber vacuum cup. It is 
being heavily promoted in consumer 
advertising as a give-away item. 
Dealers get one thermometer with 
every one-and-and-half gallons of 
Shellzone, and may purchase addi- 
tional supplies at a modest price. 


Correction 


Through a misunderstanding the 
Ashland Oil & Refining Co. was listed 
among those oil companies using the 
commission-override method of TBA 
marketing. Ashland handles both the 
Firestone and Goodyear line and buys 
the tires and other TBA merchandise 
outright, handling its own distribution 
for resale. 
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SALES RATIO of a station can be worked out quickly by using this computing chart prepared by Union Oil. 
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This permits the 


dealer to know just where he stands and how he compares with other dealers and his own past ratios 


Balanced Sales—Key to KEEPING Customers 


You can gain complete control of a 
motorist as a service station cus- 
tomer—if you can achieve balanced 
sales. 

That’s the gist of remarks by deal- 
ers who are using as a guide a sales 
ratio developed by the Union Oil Co. 
of California. Object of the program 
is to hold a customer by making him 
a full-time patron. That means 
eliminating his dependence on some 
other station or garage. 


Union Oil’s marketing department 
has established the ratio of $93 of 
merchandise and service to 1,000 gals. 
of gasoline as “a minimum acceptable 





The Cover 


The photograph on the front 
cover shows stacks of TBA and 
lubrication merchandise at one 
of Union Oil’s service stations. 
Each pile represents a definite 
amount of merchandise sold per 
10,000 gals. of gasoline. The 
total breaks down to a ratio of 
$93 per 1,000 gals of motor fuel. 

Union oil has set this sales 
ratio as a minimum which each 
station should attain. 
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sales job in light of today’s sales pos- 
sibilities.” (This is not a TBA ratio, 
as some marketers figure it, since 
it includes motor oil and lubrication.) 


Ratios — A merchandise-and-sales 
ratio of $125 per 1,000 gals.—a third 
higher than the company minimum— 
was set up as a model program by a 
representative group of Union Oil 
dealers, polled by the company’s 
dealer publication, The Minute 
Man. And that was based on their 
own selling experience. Their profits 
are nearly 50% higher than those 
resulting from the minimum ratio. 


Theory—Behind Union Oil's ratio 
is a dual theory, NPN was told by 
a key marketing official: 

First, the ratio represents the av- 
erage needs a customer can expect 
during the course of consuming 1,000 
gals. of gasoline. 


“It is an indication as to what at- 
tention a car is getting in relation 
to average needs,” the representative 
commented. 

Second, the ratio is a guide to a 
dealer, showing what he can reason- 
ably expect to sell. 

“It is a measuring stick on how 
he is doing and whether he is tak- 
ing advantage of operations in rela- 


tion to contacts,” remarked the rep- 
resentative. 


Minimum and Average Sales—Be- 
low is an itemization of the com- 
pany’s minimum ratio and the dealer 
ratio based on averages, showing 
how they compare in dollars per 1,000 
gals. of gasoline: 

Dealer Company 
Average Minimum* 


Item 
Lubricating oil $25.00 $22.50 
Transmission 

and differential 

lubricants, (in- 

cluding automatic 

transmission fluid) 5.50 3.50 
Tires and tubes 28.50 22.00 
Batteries oa 7.50 8.00 
Spark plugs 5.25 3.50 
Oil filters 6.75 2.50 
Other merchandise 19.00 9.00 
Lubrication services . 15.50 12.00 
Other service 12.00 10.00 


Total $125.00 93.00 
Estimated gross 

Sees ree 43.80 
* Note that $38 of the §93 arises from motor 
of] and lubrication. 

“Other mechandise” includes radia- 
tor hose, ignition cables, lamp bulbs, 
battery cables, wiper blades, wiper 
arms, etc. 

“Other service” includes washing, 
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SELL GAS AND OIL—B 





The “pin money” investment that pyra- 
mids profits for you . . . the WIX $S-24 
Display Rack. Here’s one of the thou- 
sands of progressive stations that cash 
in on WIX Engineered Filtration and WIX 
Engineered Selling! 





UT DON’T MISS T.B 

















.A. PROFITS 
CLEAN UP WITH WIX ENGINEERED FILTRATION 


Yes, there are customers with a craving for cocoanuts, but 
in a grocery store it’s the vegetables that bring in the let- 
tuce. ... And in a Service Station, it’s those EXTRA sales 
that bring in PLUS profits! Car owners come to you for 
gas and oil, but extra profits add up quick when you sell 
them T.B.A. items as well. WIX Oil Filters and Cartridges 
add up too... . they go with gas and oil sales like salt goes 


with pepper. 


WIX Engineered Filtration represents today’s No. 1 
T.B.A. profit opportunity for the Service Station Operator 
... it’s the complete Line of Oil Filters and Cartridges... 
the Line with the EXTRAS in profits, value and perform- 
ance! Only WIX Cartridges contain WIXITE, the depth 
type filtrant with resilient density ... only WIX provides 
a complete Filter Department for you at your pumps! 
Don’t depend on “Cocoanuts” — Call your Jobber today 
for the full story on WIX! 
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TRADE MARK REG. 


OIL FILTERS @ CARTRIDGES 


WIX ACCESSORIES CORP. * GASTONIA, N. C. 
WIX ACCESSORIES CORP. LTD. © TORONTO, CANADA 
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polishing, tire repairing, battery serv- 
ice, tire-switching, battery-charging, 
installation of chargers, etc. 


Easily Explained—The ratio has 
been worked out so it can be ex- 
plained to dealers as a plausible pro- 
gram, said a company official. The 
figures cover articles that are used 
up normally during the operation of 
a car, he added. 

“There are no gimmicks or un- 
related items such as refrigerators, 
noise-makers, TV sets and the like,” 
he remarked. “We never encourage 
our dealers to go in for merchandise 
outside this field.” 

The ratio was the outgrowth of a 
need to make selling easier, said the 
official. Because Union Oil is leary 
of over-selling, it selected a ratio it 
believes to be reasonable. 

“It could be that we miss more 
sales than we make,” the official com- 
mented. “But the ratio is realistic. 
Some other companies may sell more 
than that. 

“But we don’t like to back too far 
away from the ratio because other- 
wise we might as well throw it out 
and tell the dealers to set up their 
own.” 


Application of the ratio is intended 
for all stations, but the company 
recognizes there are exceptions. For 
example, some outlets are strictly 
high-gallonage stations with a negli- 
gible ratio of allied goods and services. 
As Union sees it, high-gallonage sta- 
tions may find it more difficult to 
keep up to the ratio, but it’s not 
unusual if they do. 

Example of an exception is Ken 
Killon who has a service station 
in Santa Barbara, Calif., that pumps 
54,000 gals. a month. He estimated 
that he and his men (five full-time, 
including himself, and one part-time) 
sold $500 worth of merchandise while 
pumping 54,000 gals., keeping his 
station open 24 hours a day. Loca- 
tion is on highway in an estate 
area, not neighborhood. 


Making gasoline his specialty, Mr. 
Killion operates on the theory that 
gasoline sales come first and other 
things will follow. “Some people like 
to do service work,” he commented. 
“I like to sell ‘gas’.” 


Factors which render the ratio 
more adaptable to smaller stations 
are: 

(1) A need for more income which 
produces a greater effort toward geell- 
ing allied services and merchandise 
and 

(2) A close relationship between 
dealer and customer which creates a 
good sales atmosphere, devoid of pres- 
sure and hokum. 

Stations polled in the company sur- 
vey of working ratios ranged in 
gallonage from 8,300 to 30,000 a 
month, with the average at 15,900. 
Locations are in small, medium and 
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large cities. They cater to neighbor- 
hood, business district and highway 
trade and combinations of all three. 

Average gallonage per man is 
slightly under 5,000, the survey 
showed. 

Ratios Compared—Union Oil re- 
ported that a comparison of individ- 
ual dealer ratios, to see if there was 
any relationship between them, 
showed this: 

The men who had the higher oil 
ratios usually had high oil filter 
ratios and, usually, high lube ratios— 
but not necessarily high merchandise 
ratios. 

Those who had high battery and 
tire ratios also -had high “other 
merchandise” ratios—but not neces- 
sarily high lube or service ratios. 


How System Helps—Here are some 
“plus values” yielded by the ratio sys- 
tem, all variations of its function 
as a guide: 

—It has been useful in enabling 
dealers to map out an incentive plan 
for bonuses and commissions. 

—It uncovers weak points and 
shows an operator where additional 
effort is needed. 

—It enables an operator to fill 
all of a customer’s automotive needs, 
closing loopholes to competition 
which can get a start when some 
part of the job is neglected. 

Other Dealer Aids—Besides explain- 
ing balanced selling at seasona] deal- 
er meetings and through the sales 
representatives, Union Oil has re- 
cently developed two sound slide 
films, one for the dealers and one 
for their employes. 

These efforts are supported by an 
easy-to-read manual which spells out 
a description of products in real 
“C-A-T spells ‘cat’” style and lists 
sales pointers. 

As an example, the manual has 
this to say about lubrication depart- 
ment selling, “The best time to drain 
the oil is while the car is on the 
hoist. The customer has been 
educated to having his oil drained 
when his car is lubed. Always ask 


him about it when you make out 
the job ticket. 

“Make every effort to sell ‘night 
lubrication’ . . . particularly in resi- 
dential areas. A pick-up and delivery 
service at the home is a big lube busi- 
ness-builder. At home your custo- 
mer will listen to your sales story 
on any product, or service”. 

As a final ambitious move to focus 
dealer attention on ratios, Union has 
worked out a quick way to aid the 
dealer in figuring his own ratio. 
It consists of a handy computing 
chart based on the slide rule princi- 
ple, and a ruled graph sheet with 
instructions on how to show the sta- 
tion’s day-to-day ratio of merchandise 
and service sales to gasoline. It is 
hoped that dealers will become so 
interested in comparing present ratios 
with past ratios, and with ratios at- 
tained by other dealers, that they 
will take this method of learning 
just where they stand. 


Dealer Incentive Plan 


An incentive plan to help dealers 
build up their battery business has 
been launched by Genera] Petroleum 
Corp. Throughout GP’s marketing 
area, marked caps have been put on 
hundreds of batteries, unknown even 
to car-owners. 

When a service station operator dis- 
covers one of these marked caps 
with green base, he can collect $5 
from GP, Catch is that an operator 
must unscrew the cap to spot the 
green base. Angle is that by frequent- 
ly checking batteries, operator can 
keep close watch on its condition 
and be in a better position to sell 
more batteries. 

Dealers are supplied with ordinary 
plugs to exchange for prize-winning 
caps. 

Dealers are told that American 
Automobile Assn. reported that for 
the first time in the history of em- 
ergency road service, more calls for 
help were received last year from 
members with battery trouble than 
tire trouble. 
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*Reduces Maintenance Costs 
*Increases Equipment Life 
*AUTOMATIC; runs on one track 
*PAYS FOR ITSELF FAST! 


Write to-day for folder #70 
JETOMATIC, Inc. 





JETOMATIC 


Fleet Truck Washer 


*Reduces “down time”. Keeps Fleets produc- 
ing. No special bay nor compressor needed. 


Hall Ave. & Wakelee Lane, Ansonia, Conn. 
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BARGE UNLOADING facilities at Ashland’s Kenova, W. Va., terminal on Ohio River. Trestle supports pipe lines carrying oil from 
barges to storage, plus 200-ft. steel walkway 


15-Barge Tows Unload Fast at River Terminal 


By DOROTHY J. WARREN 
NPN Special Correspondent 


Ashland Oil and Refining Co.’s 
new crude oil unloading river ter- 
minal at Kenova, W. Va., claims to 
have the highest pumping capacity 
of any such facilities on the Ohio- 
Mississippi river system. 


An entire 15-barge tow can be 
handled, with barges unloaded at 
the rate of 12,500 bbls. per hour, or 
more than 200 bbls. per minute. 


This pumping efficiency with good 
docking facilities provides the more 
than 50,000 bblis.-per-day required 
for the firm’s nearby Catlettsburg, 
Ky., refinery. The terminal is the 
principal connection in the transfer 
of river-borne crude from lower Mis- 
sissippi River points to the refinery. 


Located along some 1,400 ft. of 
West Virginia riverfront on the Ohio 
River, the terminal docking facili- 
ties comprise four huge steel sheet 
pile cells, three pump floats and at- 
tendant equipment. 


Steel cells tower 45% ft. above 
the river level at pool stage. Filled 
with sand and gravel and capped 
with concrete, each one extends be- 


low the river bottom. All four are 
BARGES ARE ACCESSIBLE at all stages of river from steel platforms located at vari- topped by smaller, 10-ft. extensions 


ous heights on working cells. Photo shows connecting hose and equipment for han- to which barges can be tied in ex- 


dling it treme high water. At normal pool 
‘ 
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stage the cells are just riverward of 
the shore line. 

Unloading Barges—The pumping 
is done by ten Viking pumps pow- 
ered by Diesel engines on three 
pump floats. Two of the floats are 
moored at the upper pair of cells 
and one at the lower. 

From the barges, the pumped 
crude oil rises vertically 40 ft. 
through five lines, 8-in. in diameter, 
to the tops of two of the pile cells, 
from where it moves inland to the 
Kenova storage tanks. 

The heavy connecting hose is han- 
dled without difficulty by means of 
manually operated cranes. In addi- 
tion, electrically powered hoists 
handle oil drums, equipment, and 
other items to be transferred to and 
from the decks of barges or pump 
floats. 


Of the four cells, two are used for 
working purposes, and two _ serve 
only for mooring tows. When one 
of Ashland’s long, 15-barge tows is 
in port, it will extend beyond the 
upper and lower pile cells, which are 
separated by a distance of 678 ft. 
This is also true of the new eight- 
barge tows. 


Cell Details—On the tops of the 
two “working” cells are (1) the pipe 
lines into which the unloading lines 
connect, (2) valves for controlling 
the flow of crude, (3) cranes for 
handling the connecting hose, (4) 
electric hoists and other equipment. 


At intervals between the top and 
bottom of the “working” cells are 
steel platforms connected by wide 
steel stairways starting at the tops 
of the cells. These platforms make 
all barges accessible by means of a 
short gangplank at varying stages 
of the river. 

Extending shoreward from the 
tops of these cells are 200-ft. steel 
walkways and pipe lines supported 
on wooden trestles. These walkways 
give direct access to the private road 
the company is constructing along 
its Kenova riverfront terminal area. 

In. addition to the crude oil lines, 
there is one 6-in. Diesel fuel line and 
a 4-in. gasoline line to the two work- 
ing cells. The Diesel fuel line is for 
supplying the terminal pumping en- 
gines and the company’s towboats, 
while the gasoline lines provide fuel 
for barge pumps. All three floats 
receive electricity through shore 
lines. 

Planning of the new terminal, 
which ranks high among its kind 
anywhere on the nation’s inland riv- 
ers, for capacity and efficiency, was 
in the hands of the terminal section 
of Ashland Oil’s marine department. 


* * * 


Sinclair Refining Co. has launched 
an expansion pregram of its fa- 
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cilities on inland waterways to bet- 
ter serve the marine trade with 
Diesel fuel oil and a full line of lu- 
bricants. 


Within the next year the com- 
pany expects to add three addition- 
al locations along the Mississippi 
River system. A marine terminal 
with a 400,000-bbl. capacity is 
planned for Minneapolis. A certif- 
icate of necessity for-a tax amorti- 
zation was granted the firm in 
March for this plant. 


RUGLYDE 


RUBBER LUBRICANT 


This triple-purpose, 
industry-approved 
product comes in one 
and five gallon cans; also 
8-oz. refillable applica- 
tors. Order from 

your jobber. 

















AMERICAN GREASE STICK CO. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


A new dock and pipe line at 
Steubenville, Ohio, opened Sept. 1 
with terminal sales facilities. Op- 
eration is on a 24-hour basis, At 
present the Sinclair organization has 
marine sales facilities in Louisville, 
having purchased the Stoll Oil and 
Refining Co. there. 


Dock and storage facilities are 
also being built on President Island 
at Memphis. The structure will be 
a four-level dock, built of reinforced 
concrete piling and structural steel. 


USE RuCLYDE for 
fi 
faster... easier con means: 
7 ures proper tube 
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A mooring dolphin will be located 
50 ft. downstream. 

The Frisco railroad and other rail 
carriers are laying track from the 
Memphis mainland across the Ten- 
nessee Chute to the island site of 
the Sinclair plant, the first industry 
to contract for a chute location. 


* * * 


Commercial Petroleum and Trans- 
port Co., Houston, have added two 
new vessels to their growing fleet 
of towboats. The De Soto and La 
Salle were launched without the cus- 
tomary christening ceremonies at 
the yards of the St. Louis Shipbuild- 
ing and Steel Co. 


Naming of the two boats for his- 
torical figures follows the practice 
of the company. Their six other 
towboats, built by St. Louis Ship, 
are named Meriwether Lewis, Wil- 
liam Clark, Davy Crockett, Sam 
Houston, Samuel Clemens and 
Stephen Foster. 


Hulls of the two vesels are 116 
by 30 by 10% ft., with a 7-ft. draft. 
Power is by a pair of General Mo- 
tors, model 12-567 Diesels totaling 
1,800 h.p. 


* * * 


Phillips Petroleum Co., has pur- 
chased the Paraland Oil Company’s 
Bettendorf, Iowa, terminal facilities 
and the towboat Laguna and barges. 

The western waterways’ only 
tanker-towboat, the Republic-Pitts- 
burgh, will operate on the Great 


’ 


Lakes between Blue Island and Mil- 
waukee under the ownership of the 
Petco Corp. It was purchased from 
the American Barge Lines. The 
tanker will undergo alterations at 
a Jeffersonville boatyard. 


* * * 


Edwin C. Rippie, vice president of 
the Upper Mississippi Towing Corp., 
Minneapolis, was elected a national 
vice president for the Upper Missis- 
sippi River region in the Propeller 
Club of the United States at the 
club’s 26th annual convention in 
October in Los Angeles. 


Mr. Rippie was also re-elected a 
director of the Upper Mississippi 
Waterways Assn. in October during 
the biennial convention of that as- 
sociation in Minneapolis. He is a 
past president of the Port of the 
Twin Cities in the Propeller club. 

The 1953 convention of the Pro- 
peller club and the Merchant Ma- 
rine conference will be held in Cleve- 
land. Hugh Gallagher of San Fran- 
cisco was re-elected national presi- 
dent for a third term. 


* * * 


Lake Charles, La., will be the 
scene Nov. 30 and Dec. 1 of the 47th 
annual meeting of the Intracoastal 
Canal Assn. of Louisiana and Texas. 

The Guadalupe River feeder barge 
canal connecting Victoria, Texas, 
with the Intracoastal Canal awaits 
congressional appropriations. The 
project will spur the location of 


ON TOP of working cells are oil flow control valves, hose-handling cranes, electric 
hoists, and other equipment at Ashland’s terminal 
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more plants in the Victoria-Port 
Lavaca-Corpus Christi area. Among 
the companies located in this “Texas 
Golden Triangle” is the Sunray Oil 
Co. 


* iol * 


The Mexican government’s Navy 
ministry is studying plans for a 
canal that would run from a point 
south of Vera Cruz to Brownsville, 
Texas, where it would connect with 
the American Intracoastal Canal. 


3,600,000 Bbis. Oil Storage 
Built in Ice-Bound Areas 


WASHINGTON — PAD has re- 
vealed that more than 3,600,000 bbls. 
of additional oil storage have been in- 
stalled in “frozen-in” areas in Dis- 
tricts 1 and 2 as a result of a special 
materials allocation made by the 
agency in the spring of 1951. 


The material was used by 23 com- 
panies in erecting 58 tanks during 
1951 and 1952, with 20 tanks (1,333,- 
698 bbls.) being added in District 1, 
and 38 tanks (2,300,625 bbls.) in Dis- 
trict 2. Bulk of the storage (3,158,- 
323) was for clean storage, and the 
remainder (476,000) for residual oils 
and crude, PAD said. Program util- 
ized 13,845 tons of steel. 


Companies adding extra storage, 
to help carry through the winter when 
water transportation is halted, are: 
Allied Terminals, Atlantic Refining, 
Aurora Gasoline. W. H. Barber, Bay 
Refining, Cities Service, Dollar Bay 
Terminal, General Oil of Hartford, 
Hambleton Terminal, International 
Oil, Leonard Refineries, Liquid Stor- 
age, Northwest Refining, Onondaga 
Oil, Paraland Oil, Port Terminal, 
Roosevelt Oil & Refining, Shell Oil, 
Sinclair Refining, Smith Oil & Re- 
fining, Socony-Vacuum, Texaco and 
United Oil Manufacturing. 


Louisiana Marketers Urge 
Competition on Toll Roads 


NPN News Bureau 
HOUSTON—Louisiana Oil Mar- 


keters Assn. has passed a resolution 
asking the State of Louisiana not 
to grant a monopoly to any one com- 
pany or individual to build and op- 
erate service stations along express 
or toll highways in the state, in the 
event such highways are construct- 
ed. 


In passing the resolution, the as- 
sociation said there is “evidence” 
that the state plans construction of 
express or toll roads at some future 
date. The resolution said the asso- 
ciation would co-operate with the 
highway department to avoid 
“abuses of monopoly privilege, on one 
hand, and of uncontrolled enterprise, 
on the other hand.” 
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How Freedom of Competition Has Cut 
Oil Industry's Transportation Costs 


*By B. BREWSTER JENNINGS 
President 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 


It is easy enough to see how com- 
petition in manufacturing and mar- 
keting has stimulated the develop- 
ment of better transportation tech- 
niques. It is not so apparent, but 
nonetheless true, 
that improvement 
of transport 
methods has in 
time broadened 
competition in 
making and sell- 
ing things . . 

Let us go back 
a few decades, 
say to 1918, the 
end of World 
War I, and exam- 
ine the primary 
transport facili- 
ties available to the oil industry at 
that time, then compare them with 
what we have today. Because money 
value has changed so much since 
1918, I shall for the most part avoid 
dollars and cents as units of measure- 
ment, and use where possible more 
constant factors, such as man-hours, 
unit capacities, and similar criteria... 


Mr. Jennings 


Pipe Lines—The crude oil pipe line 
of 1918 never exceeded 12 in. in diam- 
eter, and more often consisted of as- 
sorted sections and loops of smaller 
pipe. Pump stations were at 35- to 
40-mile intervals . . . Working pres- 
sures seldom exceeded 400 psi. Con- 
trast this equipment with the modern 
pipe line, 16 in. to 24 in. or more 
in diameter, stations often 100 miles 
or more apart ... with operating 
pressures frequently of 1,200 psi or 
more. The capital investment and 
operating cost per barrel-mile of 
movement of today’s line, measured 
in man-hours, is well under 50% 
of those of the 1918 lines... 


The improved efficiency of crude 
oil transportation, in which pipe 
lines have played such an important 
role, has made it possible for the re- 
finer to reduce his costs of inbound 
transportation. As these costs were 
reduced, he could locate his refinery 
farther from producing fields. He 
could better afford to put his refinery 
in a marketing area at a seaboard 
or lake port in order to utilize low- 
cost water transportation for out- 
bound shipments. 

Product lines, as we know them 
today, didn’t exist until 1930. To- 


* Partial text of paper presented at session 


of API Transportation Division in Chicago 
Nov. 10. 
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day there are some 21,000 miles of 
product lines... 

Barges—There were tank barges 
in use at the end of World War I, 
but they were few, and those few 
were used only for local deliveries 
in the more important ports or to 
points close by ... We cannot very 
well compare costs in this instance, 
because there really was no extensive 
barge movement of oil in 1918, and 
today’s extensive traffic represents 
an entirely new development. 

Tankers—In the ocean tanker field 
. .. there has been a truly dramatic 
change in these 3% decades. In my 
old company, Standard Oil Co. of New 
York, we thought we had the last 
word in coastwise tanker equipment. 
In those days terminal tankage was 
small, and it was out of the ques- 
tion to deliver anything like a full 
cargo at any point... 

As near as I can recall, it used to 
cost us about 40c per bbl. to move 
gasoline from Beaumont to New 
York, and that was 40c of real 
money. We had 35 men on the tiny 
tanker and 11 on the barge, 46 
men to move 60,000 bbls. of product. 
It took 26 to 28 days to make the 
3,800-mile round-trip. 

Contrast that ... with the T2 tank- 
er of World War II, which can carry 
135,000 bbls. of gasoline over the 
same route in 12 days, with a crew 
of 43 men. 

Today, even with 1952's inflated 
dollar and based on current cost 
of construction, the transportation 
cost for vessels in our coastwise fleet 
is only about 36c a barrel, and we 
have recently placed orders for two 
large high-speed tankers which we 
calculate will cut the cost to about 
26c a barrel in the same run. 
Measured in real value, these modern 
ships do the job for not over a 
third of what their 1918 sisters could 
do. 

This higher operating efficiency has 
been achieved largely by furnishing 
our tanker crews with far costlier 
tools. A 250,000-bbl. super tanker 
today costs us about $7 million, as 
against close to $2 million for an 
80,000-bbl. tanker in 1927. These 
better tools have enabled us to re- 
duce costs and at the same time 
to raise the average wages of an 
able-bodied seaman more than 5 times 
his 1927 wages, to say nothing of 
better working conditions and added 
benefits ... 

Trucks — In the truck field there 
has been perhaps the greatest im- 
provement. In 1918 most of the oil 
companies still used “hay burners” 

. As late as 1927 we were just 


getting into really heavy use of mo- 
tor-driven tank trucks... 


Many of you can remember the 
truck of the early 20's, a Mack, 
White, Packard, or Pierce Arrow— 
massive, noisy, shod with solid tires, 
and capable of perhaps 20 mph... 


A good driver of 1918 might make 
3 to 4 trips, carrying 600 gals. each 
time, in a 10-hour day. His modern 
counterpart finds it routine to haul 
seven or eight times as much in 
eight hours, and over far greater 
distances. 

Today transport trucks have ca- 
pacities as high as 12,000 gals., with 
a national average capacity of about 
5,400 gals... 


Storage—Now what does all] this 
mean in terms of competition? Let 
us start with the sphere in which the 
development of the tank truck has 
had its effect. Back in 1918, or for 
that matter up to about 1927, my 
old company had in its old territory, 
New York state and New England, 
approximately 500 bulk plants... 
Our having a bulk plant about every 
25 miles or less was ‘based on the as- 
sumption that each plant could ef- 
fectively serve an area which was 
within a radius of not over about 
12 to 15 miles... 

Since 1918 the effective radius of 
distribution from a bulk plant has 
grown to 100 miles or more. In 
that period my company has aban- 
doned 330 installations. 

I don’t have the records for 1927, 
but I do know that by 1932, after 
Socony and Vacuum had merged, 
Socony-Vacuum had a total of 123 
million bbls. of storage capacity in 
this country. Today we are handling 
2% times as much volume with only 
111 million bbls. of storage. This 
is not due solely to the truck, but 
we can credit it with a major as- 
ist... 

There is . .. no sizeable area in 
the United States in which the con- 


‘sumer does not find several oil com- 


panies competing for his trade. That 
situation is due primarily to the revo- 
lution in road transport of oil... 


1927 Vs. 1952—-I think we can get 
an interesting and instructive view 
of this relationship between trans- 
portation and competition by study- 
ing the movement of oil from a pro- 
ducing field in Texas to its arrival 
as gasoline in a service station, in 
Worcester, Mass., as it was done 
some 25 years ago and as it is done 
today... 

In 1927 the crude oj] in our illus- 
tration probably moved from field 
to refinery in an 8-in. pipe line. To- 
day little crude moves in trunk lines 
as small as 8-in. Most of it is car- 
ried in modern high-pressure larger- 
diameter installations. 


In 1927 the gasoline moved from 
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This new Wayne 505 is attractive in ay og 
ance . . . proved by performance. Its slee 
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the refinery at Beaumont to Provi- 
dence, R. L, in an 80,000-bbl. tanker 
which took nine days to make the 
trip one way. Today it moves in a 
135,000-bbl. tanker which makes the 
run in 5 days. And today’s modern 
pumps will discharge the larger car- 
go in about half the time. 

In 1927 the gasoline moved from 
the Providence terminal to our Wor- 
cester bulk plant in railroad tank 
cars in an overnight trip. Today 
it reaches Worcester by a products 
pipe line which moves the gasoline 
at a rate of 30,000 gals. an hour, in 
all weather. And one bulk plant 
there now suffices where before we 
had 15. 

In 1927 the gasoline left our 
Worcester bulk plant by animal- 
drawn vehicles or perhaps a motor- 
driven tank truck, limited to 25 miles 
an hour. The maximum capacity for 
either would probably have been un- 
der 1,000 gals. Today the gasoline 
moves out of Worcester in high-speed 
tank trucks which hold more than 
4,000 gals. and cover a wide area. 

What do all these changes really 
mean to us in this business, and 
what do they mean to the consumer. 
Are we and he appreciably better 
off because of them? 

We can answer these questions by 
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SALES DISPLAY 


@ Built for the Petroleum Industry 
by a Petroleum Transport Manufacturer 
—that’s “E-Z’ SHELVING HARD- 
WARE, which is ‘‘setting the style’ in 
leading Service Stations wanting the 
finest DISPLAYS of merchandise. 
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seeing what would happen if we had 
to use 1927 equipment and methods 
today... 

Cost Savings—Getting the crude in- 
to Beaumont with 1927 pipe lines 
and getting the refined product to 
Providence in 1927 tankers would 
add 1.6c a gal. to our present trans- 
portation costs. Getting the gaso- 
line from Providence to Worcester 
would cost about half a cent more 
per gal. by 1927 railroad tank cars 
than it does by 1952 products pipe 
line. Then Socony-Vacuum’s handling 
and delivery costs for gasoline in the 
Worcester area would be more than 
2c a gal. higher with 1927 methods 
and equipment than they are today, 
according to the best estimate I 
have been able to get. And my 
people tell me this figure is probably 
low. 

Socony-Vacuum’s total transporta- 
tion cost for this gallon of gasoline 
thus might well run a shade more 
than 4c higher than it actually does 
. . . This obviously means that the 
motorist in Worcester would have 
to pay 4c more for each gallon of 
gasoline than he does... 

If we take the figure of 4c... 
and discount it to only 3c more per 
gal. of gasoline, and then apply the 
8c price boost to the whole country, 
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we see that improved oil transporta- 
tion is saving American motorists 
about $1.5 billion a year on their 
gasoline bill alone. 


Reason for Progress — What has 
made oil transportation so efficient, 
so economical? How did we get 
where we are? ... 


Because oil moves almost invari- 
ably in only one direction, any given 
oi] transport facility—with the glar- 
ing exception of pipe lines—must 
make half its run empty. Oi] trans- 
port facilities must, therefore, be as- 
sured full loads in one direction, and 
a ready outlet at the destination. 
This one-way payload also requires 
rapid loading and unloading to hold 
turn-around time to the minimum... 


Because the transportation of oil 
is now, as always in the past, neces- 
sarily an integra] function of the oil 
industry, and because transportation 
in this industry is relatively free of 
the uneconomic hand of government 
regulation, we are free to seek and 
exploit the maximal economies of the 
various media of transportation we 
have developed . 


The integration of transportation 
into other functions assures near- 
capacity operation, which has made 
it possible and desirable for oil com- 
panies to invest the huge sums neces- 
sary to purchase the progressively 
better and costlier tools which have 
led to increased efficiency. 


Just as this pattern of efficient 
oil transportation could not have been 
developed if transportation had been 
separated or divorced from the oth- 
er, related functions of the industry, 
so it could not have been developed 
if all forms of oil transport had been 
unduly regulated by the govern- 
ment... 


We oil men, left to ourselves, have 
evolved an extraordinarily efficient 
and cheap complex of highly special- 
ized techniques to move oil, pipes, 
barges, ships, cars and_ trucks. 
Those, being freely available to us 
to use as we know best, have re- 
sulted in each complementing the 
other to achieve a nearly perfect re- 
sult. 


In the oil business we don’t think 
of barges competing with pipe lines, 
or trucks with tank cars. We 
recognize that each is superior in a 
particular field, and we use them all 
accordingly. Had we been subject 
to a government agency charged with 
the responsibility of developing a 
transportation system along a par- 
ticular theoretical plan, we could 
never have delivered our product so 
cheaply. We would have found that 
first one and then another facility 
would have been pushed in preference 
to the others—always at some added 
cost; for it is never necessary to push 
that which is inherently best. 
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Your Dealers sparked this 
Battery Cable Merchandising Program! 


Here’s everything a service 
station needs to give battery 


cable sales a real boost. How 
do we know? We got the dope a v TOMOBIL é 
straight from the dealer! Yes, ~- a Wu 

we talked to thousands of 

dealers all over the country. 

Out of these talks came the 


most effective battery cable 
merchandising ever devised. 
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boost to battery cable sales is the best 
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Use of Variable Vapor Space Tanks 
To Conserve Volatile Oil Products 


This is the second and final ar- 
ticle on the study of evaporation 
losses from oil storage tanks 
made by committees of the API's 
Division of Marketing and report- 
ed at the Institute’s annual meet- 
ing this month. First article ap- 
peared in Nov. 19 NPN, p. 60. 
This article is a partial text of 
part of the report. 


The purpose of the variable vapor- 
space tank is to permit expanding 
vapors to be stored temporarily in 
a gasholder device and vented to the 
atmosphere only when the gasholder 
eapacity is exceeded. In this way a 
fair percentage of the vapors, which 
in an ordinary cone-roof tank would 
be lost, is saved. 


Inasmuch as the space above the 
liquid is variable, the cooling of 
vapors or reduction in the volume of 
the vapors within a tank does not 
necessarily mean that tank vents will 
open and thus permit air to enter. 
Further vaporization is thus prevent- 
ed because there is no new air to be 
saturated. 


Variable vapor-space tanks are con- 
structed so as to provide space for 
the storage of expanding vapors. 
Breathing losses can be minimized, 
or entirely eliminated, by having a 
variable vapor space either on the 
tank or in a separate vessel for the 
collection of vapors vented from cone- 
roof tanks during the breathing cycle. 
Filling losses are usually not material- 
ly reduced, as it is generally not ec- 
onomical to provide the additional ca- 
pacity which would be needed to ac- 
complish this saving. Variable vapor- 
space tanks are typified by lifter-roof 
and flexible-diaphragm type tanks. 
Separate gasholders also utilize the 
lifter and the flexible-diaphragm 
principle. 


These various types of tanks are 
more or less similar, in that the gage 
pressure in the vapor space ranges 
from about zero to a maximum pres- 
sure only slightly higher than atmos- 
pheric. Usually the variable vapor- 
space capacity is sufficient so that 
one gasholder device may be used in 
conjunction with one or more inter- 
connected cone-roof tanks which oper- 
ate at substantially the same pres- 
sure, 


Tanks which contain different 
grades of motor gasolines may be in- 
terconnected to a single gasholder of 
sufficient capacity without appreci- 
able degradation of any one product. 
Interconnection of aviation gasoline, 
however, may conceivably cause diffi- 
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culties in certain critical aviation- 
gasoline specifications. 


Application—The variable vapor- 
space tank is finding wide application 
at the present time, particularly in 
marketing terminals, for the follow- 
ing reasons: 


1. In a certain low range of 
throughputs, it is the most economic- 
al type of conservation tank. 

2. Unlike the pressure tank, it can 
be interconnected with cone-roof tanks 
suitably constructed for the service. 
Proper scheduling of pumpings in and 
out of such interconnected protected 
equipment can accomplish a consider- 
able reduction in filling losses by bal- 
ancing out the vapor transfers. 

3. There are no major operating 
problems in severe climates. 


Description of Types 
To Be Considered 


Essentially, there are two major 
types of variable vapor-space tanks. 
These two categories include one in 
which the vapor-saving device is in- 
corporated with a liquid storage 
tank; ie., an integrated unit, and 
those which are separate units apart 
from storage tanks. Each type has 
certain advantages. 


The integrated units, which include 
the liquid-seal and dry-seal lifter-roof 
tanks and the flexible-diaphragm 
tanks, provide expansible capacity at 
a lower cost per unit volume, and 
they require no additional ground 
space. The separate units, which in- 
clude dry-seal and flexible-diaphragm- 
type gasholders, are more advantage- 
ous when savings on existing tanks 
are being considered, and when great- 
er flexibility of tank service is de- 
sired. 

The liquid-seal lifter tank has a 
telescopic roof. In this type there is 
a reservoir which contains a liquid, 
usually fuel oil or kerosine, surround- 
ing the upper portion of the tank, in 
which a skirt of the roof travels 
in its upward and downward move- 
ment. The roof is free to move up- 
ward as the volume increases, or 
downward as the volume decreases. 


The dry-seal lifter tank is gener- 
ally similar in principle of operation 
to the liquid-seal lifter. A dry-seal 
lifter roof is supplied with internal 
roller guides and stabilizer, and the 
entire assembly is made vaportight 
by the use of a fabric seal which is 
attached to the top angle of the tank 
shell and the mid-point of the roof 
skirt. 


The expansion of the vapors within 


the lifter tank will raise the roof 
ultimately to its top level, at which 
point the vents will open and force 
vapor out to the atmosphere. Ob- 
viously, a decrease in volume, caused 
either by withdrawal of liquid or cool- 
ing of the vapors within the tank, will 
cause the roof to return to its original 
lowered position. 


Lifter-roof tanks have certain com- 
mon features—some of which are ad- 
vantageous and some disadvantageous 
—when compared to a flexible-dia- 
phragm type of tank. The operating 
pressure of 1.5 oz. to 4 oz. per square 
inch is comparatively high. This will 
usually necessitate the strengthening 
of any cone-roof tanks to which the 
lifter tank may be interconnected. 
Second, if there is uneven settling of 
the ground, the liquid-seal lifter roof 
may be rendered inoperable, although 
the dry-seal lifter is more flexible in 
this respect. On the other hand, the 
liquid- and dry-seal lifters also have a 
cooling effect on the shell. Favorable 
operating experiences have been ob- 
tained on lifter roofs of all types, and 
operation of these tanks over the 
past two decades (lifter roofs were 
used in Asia some years ago) has 
been essentially trouble-free. 


There are several types of flexible- 
diaphragm tanks, all of which use a 
fabric membrane coated with syn- 
thetic rubber as the expansible mem- 
ber. The flexible-diaphragm tank is 
essentially a cone-roof tank, the roof 
of which has been provided with an 
additional steel-enclosed space into 
which the membrane can expand. 


This additional space may be in the 
form of a half-sphere or it may be 
in the form of a conventional, but 
smaller, cone- or fixed-roof tank. In 
general, the designs are such that the 
vapor chamber on a tank of any given 
size may correspond to an expansible 
volume up to an equivalent 10-ft. 
lifter. x 


The flexible-diaphragm type of 
tank, for similar vapor capacities, is 
a cheaper tank to construct than the 
liquid- or dry-seal lifter. As previously 
indicated, it has the further advan- 
tage of a lower maximum operating 
pressure, usually 0.5 oz. per square 
inch, similar to the normal pressure 
setting of a cone-rocf conservation 
vent. Finally, uneven settling of the 
ground does not affect the conserva- 
tion of this tank. 


Unfortunately, however, operating 
experience on this type of tank is 
limited; but there is reason to be- 
lieve that, on certain types of the 
larger sizes of these tanks, the life 
of the flexible diaphragm is still sub- 
ject to improvement. This would also 
be true of the dry-seal lifter tank. 
In this connection, there is continual 
development work on newer, stronger 
membranes which may ultimately re- 
sult in a vapor-curtain life equal to 
that of the tank itself. In all mem- 
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branes used to date, however, there is 
a certain vapor permeability which 
will result in a normally small breath- 
ing or standing storage loss. 

There are essentially two types of 
separate unit devices of variable 
vapor-space tanks. The first of these 
is identical with the integrated flex- 
ible-diaphragm type, except that there 
is no conventional attached cone- 
roof tank for the storage of liquid 
products; i.e., the separate unit de- 
vice operates primarily as a gas- 
holder, and is connected to one or 
more cone-roof tanks. 

Thus one type is in the form of a 
sphere, with the flexible diaphragm 
attached to the horizontal center. 

This unit contains no liquid, and is 
used to receive vapors from one or 
more interconnected tanks within the 
system; it also acts as a reservoir 
for these vapors until the volume 
within the system’s tanks is lowered 
so that the vapor may be returned to 
one or more of the interconnected 
tanks. 

Another type of separate unit de- 
vice is the dry-seal gasholder. The 
gasholder is a piston - displacement 
type in which a movable piston floats 
on the confined gas, rising and falling 
with changes in the volume of the 
stored gas. The annular space be- 
tween the piston and gasholder shell 
is sealed by a flexible fabric seal 
which is readily available for inspec- 
tion and maintenance. Although there 
have been some changes in design, 
this gasholder was originally intro- 
duced some time ago, and one gas- 
holder has actually been in operation 
for 16 years. 


Evaporation Losses— 
General Discussion 


The variable vapor-space tank will 
not only substantially eliminate the 
breathing losses, but it may provide 
some reduction in the filling losses as 
well, 


Standing Storage Losses 


The vapor-storage capacity of the 
variable vapor-space tank system, 
whether an integrated or separate 
unit, is so designed that, under all 
normal conditions of operation, 
breathing losses are substantially 
eliminated. 

A practical compromise, used by 
some companies and suggested by 
some manufacturers, is that the total 
tank innage be assumed not to go 
below one-third full, in which case 
the fixed vapor space would be two- 
thirds of the total tank capacity. 


Standing Storage—Loss Data 


If the system has been properly 
designed, breathing losses as 
experienced by the cone-roof tank 
are theoretically eliminated and, in 
practice, substantially eliminated. 
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Even with proper design, however, 
breathing losses are not completely 
eliminated .. . 

The following breathing losses, 
then, may be predicted based on our 
present knowledge: 

Breathing losses, variable vapor- 

space tank, integrated and sepa- 

rate — 10% of equivalent cone- 
roof tankage breathing losses 

(actual loss varies from 5.0 to 

15.0%.) 


Filling Losses 


In this regard, all variable vapor- 
space tanks or systems will undergo 
the same losses; i.e., there will be no 
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filling loss until the full vapor capac- 
ity of the tank or system has been 
reached and, after this time, addi- 
tional filling will result in losses sub- 
stantially the same as those expe- 
rienced by a cone-roof tank. 

The point at which’ venting will 
start is dependent upon many factors, 
chief among which are the total vapor 
capacity of the system, the amount of 
available excess vapor capacity at 
the time filling is started, the total 
amount of filling, and whether there 
are concurrent withdrawals. In con- 
nection with throughputs, losses are 
greater when larger individual 
batches are received. Steamer and 
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barge deliveries usually represent 
large batches and high filling losses; 
pipe line deliveries represent inter- 
mediate batches and losses; whereas 
truck-transport and tank-car deliv- 
eries usually represent relatively small 
batches and low filling losses. 

Accordingly, it is mecessary to 
know all the factors relating to a 
particular installation before an esti- 
mate of the filling loss to be ex- 
pected can be made with any degree 
of accuracy. Under conditions usually 
experienced, this will average from 
as low as 25% to as high as 90% 
of equivalent cone-roof tank filling 
losses. 

As with the pressure tank, although 
it is impossible to attempt to indi- 
cate exactly when venting starts, we 
have selected a reasonable average 
percentage of cone-roof losses, and 
these data are as follows: 

Filling losses, variable vapor- 

space tanks, all types, for 0 to 

10 turnovers annually = 75% 

of cone-roof tank-filling losses. 


Economics of Variable 
Vapor-Space Tanks 


A conservation-type tank is justi- 
fied over a cone-roof tank, or over 
another type of conservation tank, 
only when the economies secured 
thereby result in a reasonable pay- 
out over the incremental cost in- 
curred by its purchase. 

In comparison with a cone-roof 
tank, it is obvious that the greater 
the throughput in the tank, up to a 
certain limiting value, the greater 


the advantage of the variable vapor- 


space tank over the cone-roof tank. 

In the example chosen there are 
three sizes of tanks with two through- 
puts for each tank size. The through- 
puts are given both in barrels and in 
turnovers, as indicated in table 1. 

In the foregoing examples three 
turnovers annually were chosen arbi- 
trarily, but might represent a typical 
condition of use. For more than 10 


turnovers annually, the floating-roof 
tank would probably be used. 


Conclusion 


A comparison of the losses on low- 
pressure tanks with those on variable 
vapor-space tanks indicates that the 
loss on low-pressure tanks is slightly 
less. These data are believed accu- 
rate, but they do not take into ac- 
count the fact that a pressure tank 
of 55,000 bbl. or 80,000 bbl. would 
be extremely expensive and, of course, 
could not be interconnected to cone- 
roof tankage. A much smaller vari- 
able vapor-space tank, either as an 
integrated or separate unit, would 
secure substantially the same savings 
as the pressure tank at a considerably 
lower increment of cost over the cone- 
roof tank. 

Finally, although the liquid and 
dry-seal lifter tanks are somewhat 
more expensive to construct than the 
flexible-diaphragm type of tank, all 
past experience has indicated that 
they are reasonably foolproof in de- 
sign insofar as major maintenance 
problems are concerned. 


The experience with the flexible- 
diaphragm type of tank is much less 
complete, but more experience and 
probably more development with flex- 
ible diaphragms will be‘necessary be- 
fore the full possibilities of this tank 
are realized. 


For the storage of gasoline and re- 
lated products in the approximate 
range of 3 to 10 turnovers, the vari- 
able vapor-space tank should be in- 
vestigated, particularly for applica- 
tion at marketing terminals. Special 
conditions might warrant even great- 
er throughputs. 


In the storage of all volatile petro- 
leum products the conservation-type 
tank is finding increasingly greater 
application. Primarily, the reason for 
this increased usage lies in the reduc- 
tion of breathing and filling losses 
which are normally experienced in a 


TABLE 1 


———-Nize of Tank 
Barrels 


a. Carel 20,000 


b. Case II 55,000 


e. Case III 80,000 


60 x 40 
100 x 40 
120 x 40 


Losses on Variable Vapor-Space Tanks 


Tank capacity (barrels) ....... 
Number of days in service 
Throughput (barrels per year). . 
Annual loss (barrels): 

1. Breath bilwhiitn dg ¢ « 

2. Filling 


Total 
Value of losst 


787 79 1,134 
$3,305 $4,763 


* Three turnovers were chosen arbitrarily, but might represent a typical condition of use. 
Obviously, for 0 turnover, there would be only a slight breathing loss. 
t Does not include replacement cost of membrane. 
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cone- or fixed-roof tank. In addition, 
there are other less tangible operat- 
ing advantages such as decreased fire 
hazards and, in the case of floating- 
roof tanks in sour-stock service, de- 
creased rates of corrosion. 

In the case of motor gasolines and 
purely for purposes of general infor- 
mation, the following may serve as 
an approximate guide. We cannot 
overemphasize the necessity of mak- 
ing an analysis in each individual 
storage problem: 

In the range of 0 to 6 turnovers, 
the variable vapor-space tank is usu- 
ally preferred and recommended over 
the cone-roof tank. In the range of 
0 to 3 turnovers, this may involve a 
close decision; but, in the range of 
3 to 6 turnovers, the conservation 
tank is usually indicated. In the 
range of 6 to 18 turnovers, either the 
variable vapor-space or the floating- 
roof tank is recommended. The vari- 
able vapor-space tank is usually pre- 
ferred in the range of 6 to 10 turn- 
overs; and the floating-roof tank, in 
the range of 10 to 18 turnovers. The 
floating-roof tank is almost always 
preferred for more than 18 turnovers. 

The low-pressure tank is generally 
used in the same range of turnovers 
as the variable vapor-space tank, but 
is infrequently used in the case of mo- 
tor gasolines, because of its relatively 
high cost. For products of higher 
volatility, however, it may represent 
the only practical type of storage, and 
an example of this is natural gaso- 
line, or crude oil to which natural 
gasoline has been added. 

It: would be convenient and highly 
desirable if general rules could be 
established as a guide to indicate the 
proper use of cone-roof tanks, float- 
ing-roof tanks, low-pressure tanks, 
and variable vapor-space tanks, For 
this reason, the data indicated previ- 
ously herein may be misleading in 
any specific case because of the many 
variables which must be considered. 


Painting Fences by Roller 
Saves Time and Money 


Esso Standard is painting Cyclone 
fences with long-handled lamb’s-wool 
rollers at less than half the cost of 
painting by brush or spray gun, and 
at a much faster rate. 

Esso reports the following cost 
breakdown for applying aluminum 
paint to 100 linear feet of fence by 
the three methods: 


Roller Brush 


$36.08 
2 


Spray 

Labor cost $18.08 

Man days ........ 1 1 

Cost of paint..... 20.05 
1 


38.13 


12.00 
48.08 

These figures are for one coat of 
aluminum paint on both sides of the 
fence, with paint cost $3 per gal. A 
linear foot is defined as a strip one 
foot wide, extending from the top to 
the bottom of the fence. 
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The Great Mad-Coniiiny 


U.S. ROYALS 


Utmost in Tire Rubber Economy 





U. S. Royal sales by dealers have broken all tire 
industry records—in the quality and profit levels 
at which the tires have been sold. Nothing could 
be more reassuring for the future. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
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DESK AND DERRICK members of the New York chapter get first hand information on how tests are run in the engineer 
laboratory at Esso Research Center during the club’s recent field trip to Esso’s Bayway refinery, Research Center, and Bayway Com- 


munity Center. 


Lt. Col. Walter S. Hine III (better 
known to oil men as Philadelphia divi- 
sion manager of Cities Service) has 
been awarded the First Oak Leaf 
Cluster to the Bronze Star Medal for 
his outstanding service in Korea. 

Col. Hine was chief of the petro- 
leum section of the Quartermaster 
Section, Headquarters Eighth Army 
in Korea, from February until June, 
1952. 

The citation reads in part “Serving 
as Chief of the Petroleum Division, 
and responsible for supervising the 


procurement and distribution of all 
petroleum products in Korea, Col. 
Hine consistently carried out his 
many duties in an exemplary man- 
ner.” 


” * * 


Three members of the API agricu!- 
tural advisory committee are practic- 
ing farmers and ranchers as well as 
oil men. Sidney A. Swensrud, Gulf 
president, who grew up as an Iowa 
farmboy, has a genera! farm in west- 
ern Pennsylvania. J. W. Pew, ZJr., 
chairman of board, of Sun Oil, has a 


CHICAGO is the 
scene as Frank 
Watts, left, sales 
manager of Humble 
Oil and Refining, 
Houston and John 
Harper, Harper Oil 
Co., Long Island, 
N. Y., and retiring 
NOJC _ chairman, 
exchange greetings 
in advance of an 
API marketing ses- 
sion 


At left is Erwin F. Heger, engineer in the research division of Standard Oil Development 


1,600-acre ranch. J. S. Bridwell, of 
Bridwell Oil Co., Wichita Falls, Tex. 
is a Hereford breeder and half-owner 
of a Hereford that recently sold for 
$186,000, one of highest prices ever 
paid. 

* * * 

Promotions at Tide Water Associ- 
ated, include the election of the fol- 
lowing to district sales supervisors— 
John F. Angline, New Haven, Conn., 
area; W. Ross Fearon, Brewer-North- 
ern Maine area; William Martin, Ha- 
zleton, Pa., area; and Harry S. Pettit, 
Jr., Baltimore, Md., area. 

In other appointments, Robert W. 
Hill was named superintendent of the 
Newark, N. J., sales department ter- 
minal, and Allen W. Roth was made 
assistant sales supervisor in the Phil- 
adelphia district. James B. Lawson 
was made operator of the Revere, 
Mass., sales department terminal, and 
Walter J. Petroski was promoted to 
yard foreman of the Curtis Bay, Md., 
sales terminal. 

* . ” 

Charles S. Mitchell, a member of 
the Cities Service Oil Co. board of 
directors and president of Cities Serv- 
ice Pipe Line Co., has been elected a 
vice president of Cities Service Oil 
(Del.), Bartlesville. 

Mr. Mitchell has been with the 
Cities Service organization since 1930, 
when he joined the company as a jun- 
ior engineer. 
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COMING MEETINGS 


DECEMBER 
Interstate Oil Compact Commission, annua! 
oe Allis Hotel, Wichita, Kansas, Dec. 
ennessee Oil Men’s Assn., Peabody Hotel, 
Memphis, Tenn., Dec. 14-16. 


1953 
JANUARY 

Kentucky Petroleum Marketers Assn., 27th an- 
nual convention and trade show, Brown 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky., Jan. 7-8, 

North Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn., annual meet- 
ing. Raleigh, N. C., Jan. 21. 

National Council of Private Motor Truck Own- 
ers, Ine., Statler Hotel, Detroit, Jan, 22-23. 

Northwest Petroleum Assn., Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 22-23. 

Georgia Independent Oilmen’s Assn., annual 
meeting, Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga., Jan. 23-24. 

Truck Trailer Manufacturers Assn., Inc., Edge- 
water Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park, Miss., 
Jan, 26-28. 

Kansas Oil Men’s Assn. 


annual convention, 
Lassen Hotel, 


Wichita, Kans., Jan. 27-28 

FEBRUARY 

Missouri Petroleum Assn., President Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 5-7. 

Florida Petroleum Marketers Assn., annual 
meeting, Hotel Seminole, Jacksonville, Fia., 
Feb. 6. 

American Petroleum Institute, Lubrication 
Committee, Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
Feb. 16-18. 

fowa Independent O11 Jobbers Assn., Savery 
Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa, Feb. 18-19, 

Oil Industry TBA Group, West Coast Division, 
second annual meeting, Whitcomb Hotel, San 
Francisco, Feb. 24. 

Wisconsin Petroleum Assn., annua! convention, 


— Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 25- 
6. 


MARCH 


American Society for Testing Materials, spring 
meeting and committee week, Detroit, March 


2-6. 

Illinois Petroleum Marketers Assn., Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, March 10-12, 

Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn. +» annual con- 
vention and marketing exposition, Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, March 17-19. 

Texas Oil Jobbers Assn., annual convention and 
exhibit, Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Texas, 
March 19-21. 

Western Petroleum Refiners Assn., 
meeting, Plaza Hotel, 
March 23-25. 


annual 
San Antonio, Texas, 


APRIL 


Indiana Independent Petroleum Assn., spring 
convention, Hotel McCurdy, Evansville, Ind., 
April 15-16. 

National Petroleum Assn., Cleveland, Ohio, 
April 15-17. 

National Tank Truck Carriers, Ine., Boca 
Raton Club, Boca Raton, Fla., April 16-19. 

American Petroleum Institute, Division of 
Transportation, products pipeline conference. 
—_ Muehlebach. Kansas City, Mo., April 
0-22. 

Independent Petroleum Assn. of America, Jef- 
ferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., April 27-28. 


MAY 


Liquefied Petroleum Gas Assn., Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, eee. May 3-6. 

American Petroleum Institute, Division of Mar- 
keting, mid-year meeting, Baker Hotel, Dal- 
las, Tex., May 4-5. 

Pennsylvania Petroleum Assn., Bedford Springs 
Hotel, Bedford, Pa. May 10-12. 

American Petroleum Institute, 
Committee. The Greenbrier, 
Springs, W. Va., 


Lubrication 
White Sulphur 
May 11-13. 


International Petroleum Exposition, Tulsa, 
Okla., May 14-23. 
Empire State Petroleum Assn., Inc., annual 


meeting, Hotel Roosevelt, New York, May 
17-19. 
JUNE 


American Assn. of Battery Manufacturers, 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec City, Que., June 


1-3. 

Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Assn., 30th an- 
nual meeting, William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, June 18-19. 

American y for Testing Materials, annual 
meeting, Atlantic City, N. J., June 29-July 
3. 


JULY 


Truck Trailer Manufacturers Assn., Inc., Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, July 23-24. 
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CORRIDOR 
CHAT at the Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, scene of 
API's annual meet- 
ing, brings togeth- 
er, Roy J. Thomp- 
son, left, Apex Mo- 
tor Fuel Co., Chi- 
cago and new 
NOJC chairman 
and Charles Z. 
Hardwick, Ohio 
Oil, Findlay, Ohio, 
retiring national 


OIIC chairman 


Mr. Scales 


Mr. Lovell 


Three new ap- 
pointments have 
been made at 
Ethyl Corp. in 
Detroit, as a re- 
sult of a realign- 
ment of the re- 
search and enri- 
neering depart- 
ment in order to 
create a stronger 
program of serv- 
ice to customer 
companies and 
research in the 


Mr. Guy 


fuel additive field. 

Richard K. Scales will direct the 
new product application division, and 
Wheeler G. Lovell will head up the 
automotive products research divi- 
sion, also newly created. 

Dan M. Guy will direct the techni- 
eal service subdivision of product ap- 
plication. 


* * » 


Dr. E. V. Murphree, president of 
Standard Oil Development Co. has 
been named the 1953 recipient of the 
Industrial Research Institute Medal 
which honors “outstanding accom- 
plishment in leadership in or man- 
agement of industrial research which 
contributes broadly to the develop- 
ment of industry or the public wel- 
fare.” 








George J. O’Brien, vice president 
of the Standard Oil Co. of California, 
with his headquarters in Los An- 
geles, has been elected president of 
the All-Year Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Ltd., booster and travel ad- 
vertising organization for that re- 
gion. 
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MT. POCONO IS THE SCENE as these oil marketers gather for the Pennsylvania 

Petroleum Assn. meeting. Left to right, Ray Harned, C. R. Harned Oil Co., Allen- 

town; Dave Sherer, Sherer Oil Co., Johnstown; Joe Flanagan, Egan Oil and Supply 
Co., Pittston; and John Dougherty, Domoco Gas and Oil Co., Wilkes Barre 


PENNSYLVANIA PETROLEUM ASSN. members get together at the recent fall 


meeting at Mt. Pocono, Pa. Left to right, Paul Raub, Dauphin Oil, Carlisle; Jay 
Gress, Jay Gress, Inc., Norristown; R. Hochgertel, Liberty Oil, Pottsville; and Ira 
Newcomer, Newcomer Oil, Elizabethtown 


JOBBERS GET TOGETHER at the Pennsylvania Petroleum Assn. fall meeting. Left 
to right, Frank Cornell, King and Keeney, Inc., Boston, Pa.; Edward Quinn, Griffin 
Oil, Glassport; and Charles Keeney, King and Keeney, Inc., Boston, Pa. 


A. D. Cadman is the new manager 
of British American Oil Co. Ltd.’s 
industrial relations department. For 
the past seven years, Mr. Cadman 
has been with the company’s mar- 
keting department in Ontario and 
Quebec. 


A. L. Nickerson, vice president and 
director in charge of foreign market- 
ing for Socony-Vacuum, has been 
elected a director of the City Bank 
Farmers Trust Co., trust affiliate 
of the National City Bank of New 
York. 


D. W. Small, a consignee in Ma- 
chias, Me., is building a new garage 
and warehouse, and is planning ad- 
ditional tank storage for 1953. He 
also recently purchased two 4,500-gal. 
capacity semi-tank trailers. 


* * > 


A non-oil man, John A. Fuller, pres- 
ident of Shawinigan Water and Pow- 
er Co., has been elected to the board 
of directors of British American Oil 
Co. 


* ~ * 


Allan ©. MacDonald has _ been 
named assistant manager of the 
Oakland (Calif.) division of Standard 
Stations, Inc. Mr. MacDonald joined 
Standard as a hall boy in 1934. 


* - * 


Mrs. Abraham Feldman, wife of the 
president of Lake River Terminals, 
is now in charge of the women’s ac- 
tivities of the Great Lakes district 
Oil Industry Information Committee. 

Mrs. Feldman was appointed by 
Frark Martinek, district chairman. 


» * * 


I. R. Cunningham has resigned as 
a director. and comptroller of Creole 
Petroleum Corp., New York City. 
Succeeding Mr. Cunningham are H. 
A. Jarvis, who takes his place on the 
board of directors and L. E. Lowry 
who has been appointed comptroller. 

Mr. Cunningham has accepted a 
position with the producing co-ordi- 
nation department of Jersey Stand- 
ard. 


* * * 


F. Roe Weise has taken on a new 
position at Indiana Standard—associ- 
ate director of industrial relations. 
Mr. Weise has been assistant direc- 
tor of that department since 1943. 

Other changes in the industrial re- 
lations department include the ap- 
pointments of E. W. Ahern and J. P. 
Nielsen as assistant directors. 


Charles F. Parker, supervisor of 
economics for Union Oil of California, 
has been named assistant comptroller 
and will be in charge of economics. 
Mr. Parker, holder of bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees in chemical engi- 
neering from the University of South- 
ern California, has been with Union 
Oil for 20 years. 


M. A. Wilson, Jr. has moved to 
Roswell, N. Mex., where he is now 
representative of Cities Service Oil 
Co.’s (Dela.) crude purchases and 
sales department. 


* * * 


J. P. Coleman of Wichita Falls, 
Tex., newly-elected president of the 
National Stripper Well Assn., has 
been appointed to the National Pe- 
troleum Council to succeed J. P. 
Jones of Bradford, Pa. 
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EATON 2-Speed equipped 
Trucks make quie 


at lower cost - 
last longer, are worth more 
oh the trade-in tfts. 


With Eaton 2-Speed Axles drivers select the gear FF = ~ 
ratio best suited to road, load, and traffic conditions— —— "2 , 
the ratio for maximum economy, safety, and maneu- 

verability. Quicker trips with full loads mean more 

payload miles at lower cost per mile. Engines run in 


- 


the most efficient and economical speed range, reduc- 
ing stress and wear on engines and all power trans- 
mitting parts. Trucks stay on the job, out of the 
repair shop. Thousands of miles are added to vehicle 
life; trucks are worth more when they are traded in. 


Let your truck dealer explain how Eaton 2-Speeds 
will enable your trucks to haul more, faster, longer, 
at lower cost. 


Axle Division 
EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Today, America’s roads are crowded with twice the traffic they were designed to 
carry. Help end the national traffic jam by speaking up for more and better roads. 








ELIMINATE S TOPS. 
REDUCE COSTSS 


SURE—some stops, particularly preventive maintenance 

checks—are necessary. But many needless stops can be 

eliminated or stretched far apart in thousands of miles of 

travel by investing in equipment that can stand up and 

that can efficiently and economically transport heavy 

loads in all kinds of weather over all types of highways. 
Such equipment is 

STANDARD STEEL 

TRANSPORTS — engi- 

neered and manufactured 

to stand up and take road 

punishment without expen- 

sive breakdowns or minor 

time-taking repairs. 


PASS BY THE 
EXPENSIVE STOPS — 


GO ALL THE WAY..... 
WITH “Standard Steel’ 


STANDARD STEEL TRANSPORTS are backed by 
more than 40 years of keeping pace with the times. 
STANDARD STEEL TRANSPORTS embody the latest 
word in engineering experience and workmanship. 
Highway carriers cannot measure up to the rugged re- 
quirements of today’s delivery problems without deep- 
down experience built into every inch of a unit — from 
end to end, inside and out. This experience is what 
governs the mechanical stability of STANDARD STEEL 
units—-this is the basis upon which STANDARD 
STEEL TRANSPORTS are offered to the petroleum, 

OTHER “S-S” PRODUCTS food and chemical industries throughout the world. 

ASPHALT DISTRIBUTORS .. . TAR KETTLES That’s why it pays to “GO STANDARD”. 

AGGREGATE SPREADERS 


MAINTENANCE DISTRIBUTORS 
R AND CTION DRIVEN 


“ine. Standard Steel Works 


JARDWARE 


AND SAVES WAR EQUIPMENT NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 





